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The Lessons of the Farmers Movement, 


AS VIEWED FROM THE STANDPOINT 


Student of Public Affairs, 
Republican, 


Democrat, 
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Financier, A WALL STREET BANKER 
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A New Departure—City and Country—The Way Oat. 
See Pages 34 to 40. 
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PORTABLE «= MILL -:- MANUFACTORY. 


” ESTABLISHED, 1851. 


28 Sizes and Styles af Portable FRENCH BURR MILLS 


Complete Mill and Sheller 
less than $100. A boy can keep 
it in order and in operation. 





RECEIVED HIGHEST AWARDS 


’ At the St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, and New Orleans "Fairs 
and Expositions. 





SEND FOR MILL BOOK 

AND HOW TO GRIND. 

COMPLETE MILLS ON ROLLER PROCESS, CORN MEAL, 
HOMINY, GRITS, PEARL MEAL, STARCH. 


New and Second Hand Bradford and Straub Mills in Stock. 





Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 


Ind. 
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AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 


Colleges, Schools and Sunday Schools, Our 
assortment of Views, illustrating art, science, history, re- 


ligion and travel, isimmense. For Home Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can be 
found as instructive or amusing, while Church Entertainments, Public 


Exhibi- 
An instrument with a choice selection 


tions_and Pop- 

ular ; natens~ PA ¥ WELL of Views makes a splendid Holiday 

ed Lectures © present. We are the largest manu- 

facturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. Ifyou wish to know how to order, how 

to conduct Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc.,for MA KiNG 
LONEY, send us your name and address on a postal 

card (naming this paper), and we will mail you our 


McALLISTER, nerrn Optician, 49 Nassau St.. New York Citys 


208 PAGE BOOK FREE 


Adapted to any kind of power. 

















MUSICAL GIFTS. 


Silent gifts please for a day. 
Gifts of Music please alway! 





Suppose the gift should be a fine Mandolin, Guitar, 


Banjo, Violin or a Music Box? These and all other 


Musical Instruments, may be obtained at the Ditson Com- 
New York or Philadelphia, or of 


pany Stores in Boston, 
J.C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court Street, Boston. 


CHOICE SONG G COLLECTIONS. | 


SONG CLASSIC ongs. | 
SONG CLASSIC s vor . ; 39. } 

ONG CLASSIC Low Voices, 47 oe 
Cl OICE SACRED SOLOS, . 34 - 
CUVICE SACRED SOLOS. Low V oices, 40 “s 
CLASSIC, BARITONE AND BASS, 33 ee 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS 36 a 
GooD OLD SONGS WE U SED TO 

G. 


SIN 
RY og se AND TUNES. Sweet Music. 
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“CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS, 


PIANO CLASSICS — 
PIANO C LASSICs, vor . 
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Cloth Gilt, $2.00. 


Allare Valuable (¢ 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, ° ° . 2 ‘ 
SABBATH DAY MUSIC 38 

POPULAR DANCE COLLEC TION, 66 ee 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 66 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION, 19 - 
OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION, 19 operas. ) 


Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of EMINENT COMPOSERS. 


A handsome and useful gift, $1.25. 
Any Book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 


Music. 





Snug little fortuneshuve been madead 
\ work for us, by Anna Page, Ausiin, 
\ Texas, and "Jno. Bonn, Toledo, Ohio. 
\See cut. Others are doing as well. Why 
ot you? Some earn over $500.00 a 
month. You caudo the work and live 
lat home, wherever you are. Even be- 
ginners are easily earning from B5 to 
$10a day. Allages. Weshow you how 
and start you. Can work in spare time 
or all the time. Big money for work- 
ers. Failure unknown among them. 
NEW and wonderful. Particulars free. 
H.Hallett& oo.gex sO Portland, Maine 












THE GARRETT PICKET AND 
WIRE FENCE MACHINE 
Weaves tothe posts. A universal 
favorite. Thousands in use, Guar- 

teed. Freight paid. Agente 
are reporting big sales. Maclifines, 
Wire, etc., at wholesale direct 
from factory to Farmers. 
Catalogue re Address the man- 
ufacturer. 1. GARRETT, 
M ANSE ELD, OHIO. 














i Davis “"? Puller Lifts 20 to 50 Tons, 


f) 4 Worked by 2 men. 5 sizes, 






to $70. 
kas pycicuisre Free. Corseut on 
¥e_gThree Days Trial. 


beds EL. Boxzott , Westerville, 0. 








BEES ano HONEY. 


Send t to the Largest st Bee-Hive Factor in the world 
for aamaloons of CLEANINCS IN 

7BEE CULTURE ©@ 
#1 illust’d semi-monthly), 
and a 44 pp illus. Catalogue 
ma fTBEE KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 0> Our 

= AB Cof Bee Culture 

_ a is acyclopedia wie and 300 cuts. Price $1.25 

mest Mention this paper. A, 1, ROOT, Medina,O, 


GO SOUTH YOUNG MAN. 


750,000 Acres of Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Lands. 750,000 Acres of U. S. 
Government Lands, 


The former for sale in tracts to suit purchasers. 
The latter open to Homestead Entry 
cyclones, 


or Pre-emption. 
WHY G0 WES droughts, extreme heat in Summer, 


to encounter blizzards, 

and extreme cold in Winter, when you can, with less ex- 
pense and greater facility, reach the SOUTH and locate 
in the States of Mississippi and Alabama, where cheap 
lands, good health, good water, and abundant rainfall, a 
mild climate, (blizzards, cyclones and sunstrokes being 
equally unknown), good markets for your products and 
unsurpassed shipping facilities, are the inducements 
offered? On November llth and 25th, December 9th and 
23d, 1890, January 13th and 27thand February 10th and 24th, 
1891, the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Com mg Lo aie on 
sale at St Louis, Mo., and Cairo, iL TRIP 
HOME SEEKING TICKETS to all sanite on the line of 
the road south of Jackson, Tenn., at one fare for the 
round trip, good to return within 30 days after date of sale, 
and with privilege of stopping off at pleasure going and 
returning within final limit of ticket. For further infor- 
mation in regard to rates, address G. W. KING, General 
Passenger Agent, Mobile, Alabama, or J. N. EBERLE, 
L. & I. Agent St. Louis, Mo. For information in_regard 
to lands, address ALABAMA LAND AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT CO., Or HENRY FONDE, President, 
Mobile, Alabama. Maps, Pamphlets and full infor- 
mation mailed free. 


Cannon’s Patent Sleigh Shoe 
















is the hardest, must durable and cheapest sleigh shoe in 
the market. Send for circular and prices. Manufactured by 


W. M. W. Ward, Riverton, Ct. 


Pure Nitrate Soda. 


Any quantities for Agricultural purpose s—lowest prices. 
W.S. POWELL, Fertilizer Mfr., Baltimore, Md. 
Col NS If you receive any money coined be- 
s fore 1878, save it aid send 2 stamps to 
NUMISMATIC B ANK, Boston, Mass. 


for circulars on rare coins and government premium 
bonds. A fortune for somebody, 
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HOME + STUD’ 


Secure a Complete Business Education 
AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Thorough and practical instruction given by Mair in 











Bookkeeping, Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithi: tie 
Business Law, Letter Writing, Grammar and short nd 
Prepare for Success in Business. Low rates. Distance no 
objection. Satisfaction guaranteed. Over 1000 stud “nts 


registered. Send for free Circulars to 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
445 Main St., Buttalo, N.Y. 


j i i By E. C. Stedman & 
The Library of American Literature ¥ i: S;Staius © 
Isnow complete. Specimen pages, portraits and complete synopsis for- 
warded on Sestieston. The publishers desire to correspond with all 
partiesinterested in American literature. To agents liberal induc 
ments. CHAS, L, WEBSTER & CO., 3 East 14th St., NEW YORK, 


FARMERS ad THAESHERMEN 


CATALOGUE... Len Allthe Latest Improve- 
ments. Cushioned Gear, 
Steel Tire, Re- 
turn flue-boiler 

¥% fuel saved. 
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ENCINES. 


TRACTION, PLAIN OR ON SKIDS. 
8,000 IN USE AND NEVER AN EXPLOSION, 


All Sizes Threshers. 
HUBER MFG. CO. {9 Spruce St. Marion, 0. 


Hill’’s MILK Aerator 


is the only perfected mechanical device in the 
world for removing the odor of turnips, cabbage, 
onions, ensilage “and the animal heat, etc., etc., 
without the use of ice or water. Send for 1889 catalogue. 
E. L. HILL, WEST UP TON, MASS. 








YORN COBS WANTED in Car Load Lots. State 
price free on cars at your station. EASTERN PLAS- 
TER BOARD CO., 52 Broad St., New York. 





LANTERNS WANTED of'icy, 


OR EXCHA i 
HARBACH & CO. 809 Filbert St.Phila.Pas 





CAMP LIFE. 
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The one thing ont ae always find in every cow- 
boy’s outfit when he goes on the spring round-up 
sa” Fish Brand ’’ Pommel Slicker. They make 
the only perfect saddle coat, and come either black 
or yellow. They protect the whole front of the 
rider’s body, being made to fit round the outside o£ 
the saddle entire. When used as a walking coat, 
the extension pieces neatly overlap each other, 
making a reguiar overcoat with a double storme 
proof frovt. When riding, the saddle is dry asa 
bone, from pommel to cantle, and the rider is en- 
tirely protected in every part of his body. These 

Slickers,”” being of extra width, make fine 
blanketsforcamp Beware of worthless imitations, 
every garment stamped with ‘* Fish Brand” Trade 
Mark. Don’t accept any inferior coat when you 
can have the “* Fish Brand Slicker’’ delivered with- 
out extracost, Particularsand illustrated catalogue 
free. 


A. J. TOWER, - 


Boston, Masse 
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THE JAPANESE TEA INDUSTRY. (See Page 7.) 


ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE AS MAIL MATTER OF THE SEZOND CLASS. 





COPYRIGHT, 1891, BY THE ORANGE JUDD Co. 
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PRIZE POTATO CROPS—HOW THEY WERE RAISED. 
en 

==, HE two largest crops raised in compe- 

#)4 tion for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
wy prizes, their history, cultivation, and 
profits derived from them were fully 
described in our preceding December num- 
4 ber. The first prize was awarded to William 
{ J. Sturgis, Buffalo, Johnson Co., Wyoming, 
for 974 bushels 48 pounds of potatoes raised 
on one acre of ground; and the second prize 
to R. A. Chisholm, Del Norte, Rio Grande 
Co., Colorado, for 847 bushels 32 pounds of 
potatoes raised on one acre of ground. Ac- 
counts of the third and fourth prize crops, 
raised under widely differing conditions, are 
given herewith, together with the most valu- 
able deductions om a from a careful comparison of the various 
methods pursued by successful contestants. 

OVER SEVEN HUNDRED BUSHELS RAISED WITHOUT IRRIGATION. 


The third largest crop was grown by Mr. Philo H. Reed, of Fort 
Fairfield, Aroostook Co., Me., 709 31-60 bushels having been grown 
on his acre. The land is clay loam, and supported originally a 
heavy growth of birch, maple, and a few firs; it is nearly flat, with 
a slight southern exposure, and naturally dry. This land was never 
manured in any way until preparation was made for the prize crop. 
It was naturally rich, for, up to 1889, it yielded two tons of clover 
per acre, and in 1889 one and three-quarter tons of timothy per acre 
were cut. The land was plowed seven inches deep, with a Frye 
Steel Plow No. 3, by one pair of horses and two men, in ten hours, 
on May 12, 1890. It was harrowed May 22 and 23, several times, in 
all occupying ten hours’ time. <A Perry spring-tooth harrow was 
used. Nothing else was done to prepare the seed bed, except to 
mark off the land in drills four inches deep, eight inches wide, and 
twenty-six inches apart. The seed used was sixteen and a half 
bushels of Dakota Red; sets cut to a single eye, beginning at the 
stem end and cutting gradually up to the seed end, which latter was 
invariably discarded. The potatoes selected for seed were large, 
smooth, and averaging half a pound each. One hundred sets 
weighed five pounds. They were cut a fortnight before planting, 
and pieces that had not sprouted at planting time were not used. 
Just before planting 1,100 pounds of Mapes’ potato manure were 
strewn in the bottom of the drills, and a small bush was dragged over, 
which mixed the fertilizer with the soil and worked down about an 
inch of loose earth from the sides of the drills. On May 23 and 24 
the seed was dropped and covered by hand with three inches of 
soil, the weather being warm and pleasant at the time. Before hoe- 
ing and hilling, 850 pounds of Mapes’ potato manure were strewn 
along the sides of the rows and covered with one inch of soil. The 
land was not worked before the crop came up, June 23. It came 
up evenly, with very few blanks. The weather from planting up to 
this date was cold and wet, rain having fallen on an average of four 
days a week. The acre was cultivated for the first time on July 1, 
six inches deep, and.on the same and following day it was hand- 
hoed and weeded, requiring four men, or forty-six hours labor and 
two and a half hours’ work for one horse. It was cultivated again 
on July 8, four inches deep, and occupying two and a half hours as 
before. The plants were hilled with spades on July 10 and 11, and 
then hand-hoed. The dry season began July 9, and lasted about six 
weeks, with a shower every ten days or so—just enough to help the 
crop; but before and after that time there was excess of rain. 

The crop was harvested October 9, 10, and 13. On the 10th the 
ground was frozen so hard that it was unsafe to commence dig- 
ging until nearly noon; on the 11th it rained, so the work was fin- 
ished on Monday, the 13th. The crop was dug by hand with potato 
forks. Five men were employed the first and second days, and nine 
men on the last—two and three-quarters days in all, or one hundred 
and ninety-eight hours to dig, sort, and weigh. Each day was fine, 
and the tubers were thoroughly dry when picked. The expenses of 
this crop were: Interest on value of land ($25) at six per cent, $1.50; 
plowing $4.00; harrowing, $3.00; other incidentals, fifty cents; fer- 
tilizer, $48.75 ; applying fertilizer, $2.50; seed, $9.07; cutting seed, 
$2.00; planting, $4.50; cultivating, $18.90; harvesting, $22.80; total, 
$117.52. This sum deducted from the value of the yield leaves 
$230.22 profit. In this instance the method of applying the fertilizer 






was almost the same as that followed by Mr. Chisholm, the winner 
of the second prize, and resulted in a crop of only forty-one bushels 
and fifty-three pounds less. 


While the expenses were $66.18 less 








than in the last, the net profit was disproportionately lower, on 
account of the great difference in the market value of potatoes in 
the two localities. 

ANOTHER PRIZE FOR MAINE. 

The fourth prize-winner, Mr, A. M. Dudley, of Mapleton (Castle 
Hill), Aroostook Co., Me., makes the same complaint of a wet, back- 
ward season that all the contestants have made. The soil of his 
acre is a dark red loam, and sloping tothe west. It is naturally dry, 
and has no artificial drainage. The original growth on this land 
was rock maple and birch. It is naturally very rich, and was never 
fertilized in any way until 1890. During the four years previous it 
was in grass, yielding about two tons of hay per acre. On October 
15, 1889, the acre was plowed five inches deep, with a National 
Sulky plow, by two horses and one man, in one day. The land was 
harrowed on May 23, 1890, with a Perry spring-tooth harrow, occu- 
pying two horses and one man one day. Seven hundred pounds of 
Stockbridge potato manure were sown broadcast; six hundred 
pounds sown in the drills with the plaster. The seed was selected 
from the largest and best Dakota Red potatoes, cut to two eyes by 
hand, and rolled in plaster. Fifteen bushels by measure were used, 
and one hundred sets weighed eight pounds. The soil was marked 
out with the planter in furrows thirty-three inches apart and three 
inches deep. The seed was planted on May 27, with an Aspinwall 
potato planter, the sets being dropped fourteen inches apart, mak- 
ing 4,212 hills. This work occupied two horses and one man three 
hours. The land was not worked before the crop was fairly up. 
The weather was fine up to June 10, by which time the crop was 
nicely up. On June 12, 18, and 23 the acre was cultivated for the 
first time, and deeply. Seven hundred pounds of Stockbridge potato 
manure were scattered around the hills on July 8, when the hoeing 
was done, making one ton of this fertilizer used on the crop. Paris 
green was applied July 8, to kill the potato beetles. Rain fell on an 
average once a week. The crop was harvested on October 17, 18, 
and 20, taking four men with potato hooks three full days. The 
potatoes were of good quality, smooth, and large, and baked or 
boiled very mealy. Thirty of the largest potatoes weighed exactly 
fifty pounds ; thirty-nine smaller ones added to the thirty brought 
the weight up to one hundred and twenty pounds. These sixty- 
nine potatoes were put into a flour barrel and others added until the 
barrel was more than even full, and it required only ninety pota- 
toes, all told, todo this. The expenses were: Interest on value ($30) 
of land, at six per cent, $1.80; plowing, $3.00; harrowing, $3.00; 
fertilizer, $42.00 ; applying fertilizer, $2.00 ; seed, $10.00; cultivating, 
$2.00 ; other work, $3.25; harvesting, $15.00; other expenses, $5.00; 
total, $87.05. Profit after this is deducted, $122.80. Mr. Dudley is 
loud in praise of the Aspinwall potato planter, by the use of which 
the labor and cost of planting are reduced to a minimum. 

COMMENTS AND LESSONS. 


It is interesting to note that the largest crops come on the one 
hand from the far West, Wyoming, Colorado, and Washington, 
and on the other from the extreme East, Aroostook county, in the 
most northern and eastern part of Maine. It seems noteworthy, too, 
that so many should be grouped in one county, the soil of which, 
while gravelly, is apparently rich in potash and hence specially 
adapted to the potato, though many small crops were secured there as 
elsewhere. It is therefore safe to assume that the success in these 
cases is principally due to the intelligence and systematic methods 
of cultivation followed by the contestants during the entire season. 

A computation of the average results of the nine Aroostook 
county contest acres yielding over five hundred bushels is given as 
follows: About 124 bushels were planted, yielding in return 4,554 
bushels, or 272,240 pounds, from 140,341 hills, making an average of 
a little over ten pounds per hill, or 30,360 pounds—506 bushels—per 
acre, at an expense of about $102 per acre and a clear profit of 
about $152; or in the aggregate $919.70 for expenses and $1,365.46 
profit after expenses are deducted. In the expense account are 
included 24,850 pounds of commercial fertilizers, or an average of 
about 2,761 pounds per acre. It is probable that had an average of 
only 2,000 pounds fertilizers been used the general results would 
have been fully equal to what they were with 2,761. One of the 
contestants, No. 6 on the official list, used 5,000 pounds of Bradley’s 
potato manure, making his expense account disproportionately 
high, and realizing only $57.52 clear profit. Another contestant, 
No. 8 on the official list, used 3,000 pounds of fertilizer and 720 
pounds seed, while No. 7, on the same list, used but 2,100 pounds 
fertilizer and only 578 pounds seed, and exceeded No. 8 by about 
five pounds—but, although his total expenses were only $86.35, as 
against $122.58 of No. 8, the latter made $216.90 profit, or $91.18 
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more profit than No. 7 on account of a better market,—which shows 
the importance of sending crops to good markets, for the extra 
profits will, as a rule, more than cover the freight charges. 

Cutting the seed potatoes into sets of two eyes has given the 
best general satisfaction, although the method of simply cutting off 
the seed end and planting the remainder, as practiced by Mr. Chis- 
holm, has been crowned with remarkable success, and is worth 
experimenting with where dry rot is known to occur. It is almost 
the universal verdict now that it is better to select large or medium- 
sized potatoes, of the best quality obtainable, for seed purposes, 
because they are better developed in form, contain a larger propor- 
tion of starch and greater vegetative vitality than small unmer- 
chantable tubers. Many of the most successful contestants partic- 
ularly state that they have used the best large to medium-sized 
tubers they could obtain. Successful potato growers everywhere 
almost unanimously avoid small, unsalable potatoes for seed, and 
especially avoid selecting them from the same successive crops 
grown year after year in one vicinity; for, after a time, the yield 


1. Early Rose. 4. Rural New Yorker, No. II. 

2. Manhattan. 5. Garnet Chili. 

3. Early Vermont. 6. Polaris. 
of the crop and the size of the tubers become noticeably reduced, 
until, at last, every tuber will be undersized and weak. In other 
words, the vitality of the seed will ‘‘run out,” and the plants degen- 
erate, because the poorest and weakest seed had been continuously 
selected to grow new crops from, instead of the strong, well-devel- 
oped, mature tubers. 

Whether the seed is planted whole or cut, decided preference is 
given to have it slightly sprouted before planting; but where seed 
is to be cut, it should be done before the sprouts start. All seed 
not sprouted at planting time should be rejected ; otherwise, there 
will be an apparently unaccountable number of blanks. The depth 
of covering the seed has varied from not less than two to not 
more than seven inches, according to the character of the soil. 
Experience has shown that it is not advisable to plant before the 
weather is favorable; seed planted under unfavorable conditions is 
apt to become chilled and rot in the ground, and so leave many 
blanks. What does come up is weak and slow in growing ; whereas, 
good seed, planted at the proper time, will come up with very few 
blanks and will rapidly outgrow that planted too early, and will 
also yield a heavier and better crop. Planting the seed directly on 
stable manure is fraught with danger. It may, by overheating, or 
by direct contact with the ammonia, cause premature rotting of cut 








seed. Itis also thought to be apt to injure the skin of the young 
tubers, and thereby promote the formation of scabby potatoes. 
A careful study of the following comparative tables of the ten 
largest yields of 1889 and 1890 reveals the gratifying fact that, 
through the stimulus excited by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Prize Competitions, improved methods of cultivation have been 
adopted by the contestants, resulting in a proportionate increase 
of their crops: 








1889. 1890. 5 Thcrease. 
738 bushels per acre........{ 47 bushels per acre........ 209 
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Total, 5,326 6,329 1,003 
It will readily be seen that there has been a decided gain in 





AGRICULTURIST POTATO CONTEST.* 


7. Empire State. 10. Bell. 

8. Dakota Red. 11. New Minister. 

9. Barclay’s Prolific. *Two-thirds natural size. 
each case, and an average of over twenty per cent in favor of the 
crop of 1890 over that of the previous year while the climatic condi- 
tions of the two seasons were practically the same. Similar 
improvements in the yields are noticed throughout the entire prize 
lists, indicating plainly how, by heeding the lessons of the contests, 
and by following intelligently the examples of the successful com- 
petitors, the farmers of our country can double their profits, and 
can add annually many millions of dollars to our national resources. 

The experience of the 1889 contest is again confirming, that 
highly concentrated commercial fertilizers are better, as a rule, 
than stable manure, if they are put into the drills or furrows 
directly with the seed; the quantity used, however, must be regu- 
lated according to the character of the soil and its actual condition 
at the time of planting. While some land can assimilate two thou- 
sand pounds of fertilizer, or more, to the benefit of the growing 
crop, in other cases five hundred to one thousand pounds would be® , 
plenty, and much larger quantities would induce an enormous devel- 
opment of foliage, at the expense of the young tubers. 

The different varieties of potatoes grown on the prize winning 
acres of the most successful contestants are represented in our 
engraving, reduced to about two-thirds of the actual size, an aver- 
age of tubers being selected. 
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SUCCESSFUL WINTER DAIRYING. 
JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
sellin 

The article on winter dairying in a recent number of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is timely and exceediagly suggestive, 
and my own experience may be of value to others. If one starts 
in the business fresh, a full year is not necessary for preparation, 
but one needs to start in early in the season and be ready, as soiling 
crops must be raised for fall feeding as well as winter rations. The 
barn and stables must be fixed up warm and handy, else too much 
feed will be devoted to warming all outdoors, and too many steps 
taken, and too much needless work performed. September is early 
for the winter milker to **come in.” The time is too long before 
the real winter work commences, and with the varying conditions 
of feed and weather the cow is liable to shrink and cannot be 
brought back to a fresh mess, and goes dry too soon in the spring. 


| 


The first week in October is better, but it isa hard matter to | 


have a winter milker calve when one desires. Therefore, a few of 
the cows must calve early so that the others will not go far into the 
winter before coming in to milk. The care of these milkers in the 
fall is more difficult than that of the dairy when once established 
in their winter quarters. The pasture feed in autumn is an unknown 
quantity. The weather is changeable, nights become cool, and 
often frosty, and all these affect the milk yield. There must be 
plenty of extra food at hand, and fed liberally. I provide sweet 
and ensilage corn in abundance, and soil heavily on this 
cheap ration regardless of pasture grass. In addition, I feed 
grain, some four pounds to each per day. As soon as the nights 
become cool and rainy, the cows are stabled, and soiling transferred 
to the stables. In the event of a heavy and continuous rain, the 
cows are not turned out until the weather clears up and the air 
becomes warmer. In this way we get no shrinkage in the milk 
yield. Ido not feed grain before the cows calve, but commence 
after this to feed them up to full milk flow. I think best ‘not to 
let the calf suck. The cow is milked, the calf fed—for it is no 
trouble to feed a calf that has never sucked—and there are no 
distressing bovine calls, and no calf responses such as always fol- 
low calf weaning for three days. If the cow is milked from the first, 
there is no holding up of the milk for the calf that possibly may be 
“‘over the hills and far away” on the road to a desiccated chicken 
factory, nor doI think that the bunting of a cow’s udder by the 
calf is any benefit to the after-milk flow. 

There will be some changes in farm practice. Winter dairying 
gives the farmer something to do 365 days in the year, and makes 
the six winter months a period of visible, substantial income, and 
not all outgo, as is usually the case half the time on the farm; and 
a winter dairy well cared for and housed will go very far toward 
lifting the depression of agriculture. The chief point in change 
will be in anticipating and fixing the winter food for these milkers. 
To be successful and have that success cheap, the cows need 
summer conditions, as nearly as possible—a warm stable and kept 
in it, cheap and succulent food, and that means a silo, and forty- 
five to fifty pounds of silage to each cow daily. It means less corn 
meal, and its place supplied with wheaten and oat shorts. It means 
comfort to the cow in all respects, and along with it regularity of 
milking, feeding and watering, not done as one may get to it, but 
attended to at certain times, and not varied from. 

By November 10, even if the weather is favorable, the winter 
milker should practically be considered in winter quarters, and the 
full winter ration given. The silo should be opened and the feeding 
of silage commenced, so that the change may not be great, and by 
December 1, and long before, if ice is forming, the watering should 
be done at the yard tank where the temperature of the water is not 
below 50°. From this date until April 15, the winter milker has no 
occasion to go out of her stall. She is better off with the fewest 
changes possible. I discard the rigid stanchion, and tie with 
chains, and then I know the cow is comfortable. The argument of 
the stanchion is all on the owner’s side. My stable is as light as ten 
windows will make it; is so arranged that it is warm, 45° to 50°, 
and devoid of smells; has plenty of fresh air, without drafts. The 
cows show no inclination to go out, and after several winters’ close 
observation I can see no good reason why they should; only this, I 
find when on a moderate winter’s day they are let out for an hour 
it effects a loss of from one to two pounds of milk to each cow. By 
May 1, if the feed is good in the fields, the winter milkers are 
gradually put on grass and the grain ration reduced. These winter 
milker: now feel the change and keep on giving good messes of 
milk far into the summer, my winter milkers on July 3 last giving 
twonty three and one-half pounds each per day. The secret of suc- 








cess in winter dairying is a good cow, well housed and cared for 
abundantly fed on a cheap ration, and the three symbols of profit, 
‘scomfort, quict and regularity,” faithfully observed. 





UTILIZING WASTE PRODUCTS. 


J. K. REEVE. 
= 


The utilization of the by-products of agriculture is one of the 
channels by which we may hope to see the business of the farmer 
become more remunerative. The most striking illustration that we 
have yet had in this line is the development of the uses and value 
of cotton seed. Scarcely a generation ago it was a waste product. 
Now the manufacture of oil from it is one of the great industries of 
the South, but not yet nearly approaching what will be its ultimate 
extent, and the oil has a legitimate place in very many branches of 
commerce and the manufactures, with new spheres of usefulness 
yet being found for it. The meal, which remains after the oil is 
extracted, is of such value both for feeding and fertilizing—having 
lost nothing for either of these purposes by losing its oil—that it is 
constantly a question which use it shall be devoted to. The best 
farmers generally agree, however, that its fullest value is obtained 
by feeding, and then applying the rich manurial product to the 
land. Others combine the meal with acid phosphate, and make the 
best fertilizer that can be had for the cotton crop. 

Within three years, the hulls of the cotton seed were in truth a 
waste product, accumulating about the mills so that they became a 
nuisance. Cattle were carefully kept from them as they were 
thought to be injurious. Now some of the largest oil mills have 
great cattle pens connected, in which hundreds of cattle are fed, 
the greater portion of their ration being the hitherto despised hulls. 

In ginning, the seed has never been wholly cleaned of its fiber, 
the estimated waste being about sixty-five pounds of fiber to the 
ton of seed. Now, improved machinery is employed to secure a 
large portion of this, and at least one establishment in the South is 
devoting itself largely to saving this fiber from the seed that comes 
into the mills from the plantation ginneries. 

The use of the hulls for paper stock has also been rendered suc- 
cessful, and a mill is about to erected at Huntsville, Ala., to manu- 
facture on a large scale. The company propose to erect other 
mills, and is said to have entered into a contract with the Cotton 
Oil Trust for 300,000 tons of hulls per annum. Thus there will be 
rivalry as to the most profitable use for the hulls, as there already 
is regarding the meal. 

The use of the fiber of the cotton stalk for bagging, in the place 
of jute, is yet in the experimental stage; but it is confidently 
expected that it will eventually be employed in some manner which 
will add to the value of the cotton crop as a whole. 

No other crop can compare with cotton in the multiplicity of 
uses for its by-products, but in the North we have in recent years 
been learning more and more of the feeding value of corn-fodder, 
the by-product of the Indian corn plant. It has often been sug- 
gested that some portions of this might be used as paper stock, and 
recent experiments in Austria are said to have demonstrated that 
its use is practicable. 

Straw, a by-product of our great cereal staples, has long been 
used in the manufacture of coarse grades of paper, and is now used 
to some extent in the manufacture of straw timber, an industry 
that may grow to large proportions. Southern rice planters are 
looking toward this industry with considerable interest, as it prom- 
ises to afford employment for rice straw, a product heretofore con- 
sidered rather a burden than a source of profit. 

In the same line may be named the utilization of products, not 
from cultivated vegetation, but from our wild woodlands. The 
gray Spanish moss that grows so profusely in the South has long 
been gathered, dried, and prepared by special processes to be used 
as a substitute for hair in stuffing mattresses and furniture. Nee- 
dles of the long-leaved pine are woven into bagging and a very ser- 
viceable matting. Cedar oil is being produced, by distillation, from 
the small branches of the red cedar trees, which are much more 
convenient and productive than the shavings formerly used. These 
and kindred industries afford employment at odd times, and to a 
class of our rural population which does not find its complement in 
regular lines of agriculture; while the use of heretofore waste 
products of cultivated crops, the further future development of 
which we may confidently expect, will be the means of adding 
somewhat to the rewards of the farmer. In spite of our increased 
attention to these and similar details, our American farmers still 
lack the dozice of economy which makes the French agriculturist 
noted throughout the world for his prosperity. 
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THE ROMNEY MARSH SHEEP. 
an 

The shepherd fearsa marsh. It brings to him thoughts of flukes 
and lungworms, two kinds of parasites which are deadly to the 
flock. A sheep, therefore, which is at home on a marsh pasture 
would be a great boon to those farmers whose land is inclined to be 
damp, if not wet. The Romney marsh sheep is an English breed, 
which is proof against these parasitic diseases, just as some persons 
who have been born and reared in low localities are never troubled 
by the miasmatic diseases which affect others not to the manner 
born. This sheep has been reared for many years in the southeast 
corner of England, where a large extent of land is diked and ditched 
in the same manner as the low lands of Holland. These lands are 
mostly a moist, rich, alluvial clay, so productive of grass that four- 
teen sheep are kept to the acre on many of the farms. These sheep 
are extremely hardy, and are rarely ever put under a roof. They 
are excellent mutton sheep, and yield a useful fleece of long, staple 
combing wool, bright and glossy, and weighing from seven to ten 
pounds to the fleece. The mutton is of the best second quality ; not 
equal to the Southdown reared on the chalk pastures of the Downs, 
but quite as good as the common farm-fed sheep elsewhere. We 
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the growers of these grades will endeavor to supply. Without 
going into the care and management of sheep here, attention may 
be called to some “points” that the beginner as well as the old 
flock-master in the West should not neglect. First and foremost 
we want good wool with a fair staple, and fine but not too silky 
fiber. This fiber must be evenly developed and thus be able to bear 
an equal tension in all parts throughout its length. The demand 
for such wool will be even greater in the near future than it is now. 
The secret of growing good fiber does not at all depend upon breed 
and grade, as too many of our growers suppose, but on the continu- 
ous good health of the sheep while the fleece is growing. Every 
neglect, such as starvation, lack of water, and undue exposure to 
the inclemency of the weather in winter, causes a weakened growth 
of fiber during that period, makes it more slender and less firm, and 
if the sheep is subjected to these conditions several times in a sea- 
son, each period will be marked by acorresponding number of weak 
places in the staple. The staple should be also evenly lubricated for 
its entire length, which in itself indicates a strong, healthy, un- 
checked growth, and it has considerable influence with the buyer. 
The next thing is to have sheep that are well adapted to the climate. 
Such animals will stand the varying conditions better than others. 
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TYPICAL ROMNEY MARSH SHEEP. 


have millions of acres of coast marshes precisely like those of the 

-coasts of England where these sheep are reared, which, if improved 
by diking, might support these sheep to perfection, yielding wool 
that is in large and constant demand by our woolen manufacturers, 
and which has heretofore been imported. 





POINTS IN WOOL-GROWING. 


F. W. ANDERSON, MONTANA. 
— 


The recent tariff changes have excited American wool-growers 
to a remarkable degree. Many of them predict better times for the 
industry, a greater demand for the home product, and consider- 
ably better prices than have been obtained for five or six years past. 
Not alone do many experienced wool-growers take this view, but a 
great number of new men will enter the business on less or more 
extensive scales in every part of the country, all expecting to ‘‘ make 
a good thing of it.” The finer grades of wool, however, are more 
likely to hold their prices than the commoner grades, as the demand 
for fine homemade woolens will increase with the more extensive 
introduction of the superior mechanical contrivances necessary to 
their manufacture which now exist and are operated almost exclu- 
sively in England and on the Continent. An increased demand for 


the better grades of woolen fabrics will naturally bring a better 
-demand for the finer grades of the raw material; a demand that 





Last, but not least, good, high grade stock must be selected in order 
to get the necessary fineness of fleece. It will cost more at first, 
but will more than repay the outlay; but it must be properly cared 
for, or the fleece will be of poor actual quality, although it may be 
fine to the touch. 





How to Draw Nails and Spikes.—When a nail or spike has been 
driven into a live tree or into timber, after a year or more the 
fibers of the wood will have contracted so tightly about the metal 
that it will be exceedingly difficult to withdraw the iron. But, 
strike a nail or spike a sharp blow with a hammer and drive it in 
a trifle so as to break the wood fibers around the metal, and a 
nail can be withdrawn with only a little force. Iron gate-hinges 
are frequently driven into a living tree. When one is not in posses- 
sion of a large and strong claw-bar, bore a hole close to the hinge 
on the under side, and the hinge can be easily crowded down into 
the hole and withdrawn. When a large nail has been driven head 
and all beyond the surface of the timber, bore a hole close to the 
nail, and with a nail-set crowd the nail into the hole. When nails 
have become rusty, they will usually break in two, leaving a 
portion of the iron in the timber. But, strike a rusty nail a sharp 
blow, and one can sometimes withdraw it with his fingers. In 
tearing down an old building, if it is desirable to take off the boards 
or casings without splitting them, place a nail-set on the head of 
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each nail, and with a hammer start it inward about an eighth of 
aninch. One blow will break the hold of the nail so that most of 
the nails will come out when the boards are driven off. 





ROADS AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 


DR. S. T. WATSON, RHODE ISLAND. 


lien 

Nowhere in the world are the roads better made or subjected to 
more heavy and continuous service than those of the mountain 
passes of California. Some were cut out of solid granite, at a cost 
of $25,000 per mile. For the mountain camps of the miners and 
others there came into use a class of wagons capable of sustaining 
loads of thirty or forty thousand pounds, and sometimes more, 
drawn by teams of from eighteen to twenty-four horses or mules. 
When sharp grades were met, from two to six of these teams would 
be hitched to a single wagon. In one instance a steam engine, 
which was said to weigh 64,000 pounds, was carried over the moun- 
tains on a platform supported by two of these wagons, whose tops 
had been removed. It will be readily seen that under such usage 
as this, and with the severe water wear over the steep surfaces 
from mountain rains and snows, roads are put to a very severe test ; 
yet a bed of a foot in depth of broken stone, with occasional repairs, 
is found fully adequate. On long stretches of low, wooded land, 
where stones are scarce, a heavy layer of brush is usually spread, 
especially heavy in wet places, and on this matrix the famous cor- 
duroy paths are laid; the best of squared logs, from sixteen to 
twenty feet long, and nine to twelve inches in diameter, laid so as 
to touch each other closely, with a layer of gravelabove. Fora 
dozen years’ use in such localities, these are found to be the cheap- 
est and best roads that can be made. 

Roads made of blocks of soft wood, nine inches long and six 
inches square, laid in cement or asphalt, used for a time in San 
Francisco, were much liked when new, being strong and elastic, but 
they wore unevenly, and were not suited to localities where there is 
much snow or frost. Plank roads were in general use for several 
years in the cities along the Pacific coast, but there, as in the East, 
they were found to be very expensive, lasting only about six years 
at best. Concrete in various forms was tried, but was found to 
break badly under heavy loads. 

Where a new road is being laid out the soil can often be moved 
free of cost by giving it to the owners of adjoining lands, who will 
cart it away asa gift. The grading should be so calculated that, 
after the soil has been removed, enough material must be excavated 
to not only fill all hollows to a level or to an easy grade, but also to 
make good footpaths on each side of the roadway proper. Drain- 
age must be perfect, as on this the ‘‘life” of the road largely de- 
pends. In peaty or swampy hollows, gabions or bunches of brush 
should be laid of good thickness, weighted with flat stones and cov- 
ered with gravel as a bed for the foundation stones of the road. If 
the foundation stones are large, the interstices should be well filled 
with coarse gravel, chips or broken stone being laid above to the 
depth desired, and well rammed or rolled with a heavy roller. The 
material should be well watered before ramming or rolling. Authori- 
ties differ as to the desirability of filling the interstices of the broken 
stone, some saying they will pack best if the material is of uniform 
size. I prefer to fill them, but with coarse gravel. In ordinary 
grades the rise in cross section should not be more than one inch to 
four feet. 
inches of a good packing gravel may be used, wetted and rolled as it 
is laid, giving a surface that will last, with but little repair, for 
twenty-five years. Some prefer to let the wear come directly upon 
the broken stone surface. This gives a good road, the chief objec- 
tions being that the surface is rather hard and inelastic, that the 
wear of broken stones is more expensive than that of gravel, that 
the calks of horses’ shoes will loosen and pull out stones here and 
there. giving the surface a pockmarked appearance, and causing 
heavy teams moving faster than a walk to make a deal of noise, and 
that repairs, although not extensive, are frequently needed. Other 
points might be named, but thorough excavations, thorough drain- 
age, and thorough packing are the things most frequently omitted. 
The excavation for a wagon road of the very best kind would be 
the same as for a railroad, except that a dead level is not desirable 
in the former, being too monotonous for the driver, and not giving 
alternate exercise and rest to different muscles of the horse as in 
going up and down occasional grades. The railroad requires an 
open, porous ballast, which will let the rain leach through as fast as 
it falls, and such a ballast is sufficient, as the weight of the load is 
~videly distributed by means of the frame of ties and rails; while, 
on the other hand, as the weight of each load on a wagon road is 
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as first-class bacon. 
Not a particle of loam should be placed on top, but six | 
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concentrated to four points, every point must be firm and solid; 

hence, in the latter the ballast should be packed as closely as possi- 

ble. This gives a waterproof surface, which readily sheds rain, but 

it is open below and liable to rapid disintegration from that direc- 

tion if water can enter; hence the necessity of perfect drainage. 
SALTING BACON. 


B. W. JONES, VIRGINIA. 
—— 


For hogs weighing not over 125 or 130 pounds each, one bushel 
of fine salt, two pounds of brown sugar and one pound of saltpeter 
will suffice for each 800 pounds of pork before the meat is cut out; 
but if the meat is large and thick, or weighs from 150 to 200 pounds 
per carcass, from a gallon to a peck more of salt and a little more 
of both the other articles should be taken. 

Neither the sugar nor the saltpeter is absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of the meat, and they are often omitted. But 
both are preservatives; the sugar improves the flavor of the bacon, 
and the saltpeter gives it greater firmness and a finer color, if used 
sparingly. Bacon should not be so sweet as to suggest the ‘‘sugar- 
cure”; and saltpeter, used too freely, hardens the tissues of the 
meat, and renders it less palatable. The quantity of salt mentioned 
is enough for the first salting. A little more new salt is added at 
the second salting, and used together with the old salt that has not 
been absorbed. If sugar and saltpeter are used first apply about a 
teaspoonful of pulverized saltpeter on the flesh side of the hams and 
shoulders, and then taking a little sugar in the hand apply it lightly 
to the flesh surface of all the pieces. A tablespoonful is enough for 
any one piece. 

If the meat at the time of salting is moist and yielding to the 
touch, rubbing the skin side with the gloved hand, or the ‘‘sow’s 
ear,” as is sometimes insisted on, is unnecessary ; the meat will 
take salt readily enough without this extra labor. But if the meat 
is rigid, and the weather very cold, or if the pieces are large and 
thick, rubbing the skin side to make it yielding and moist causes 
the salt to penetrate to the centre of the meat and bone. On the 
fiesh side it is only necessary to sprinkle the salt over all the 
surface. Care must be taken to get some salt into every depression 
and into the hock end of all joints. An experienced meat salter 
goes over the pieces with great expedition. Taking a handful of 
the salt he applies it dexterously by a gliding motion of the hand 
to all the surface, and does not forget the hock end of the bones 
where the feet have been cut off. Only dry salt is used in this 
method of curing. The meat is never put into brine or “pickle,” 
nor is any water added to the salt to render it more moist. 

A rude platform or bench of plank is laid down on which the 
meat is packed as it is salted. A boy hands the piecesto the packer, 
who lays down first a course of middlings and then sprinkles a little 
more salt on all the places that do not appear to have quite enough. 
Next comes a layer of shoulders, and then another layer of mid- 
dlings, until all these pieces have been laid. From time to time a 
little more salt is added, as appears to be necessary. The hams are 
reserved for the top layer, the object being to prevent them from 
becoming too salt. In a large bulk of meat the brine, as it settles 
down, lodges upon the lower pieces, and some of them get rather 
more than their quota of salt. Too much saltiness spoils the hams 
In fact, it spoils any meat to have it too salt, 
but it requires less to spoil the hams, because, as a rule, they are 
mostly lean meat. The jowls, heads and livers, on account of the 
quantity of blood about them, are put in a separate pile, after being 
salted. The chines and spare-ribs are but slightly salted and laid 
on top of the bulk of neat meat. The drippings of brine and blood 
from the meat are collected in buckets and sent to the compost 
heaps. If there are rats, they must be trapped or kept out in some 
way. Cats, also, should be excluded from the house. Close-fitting 
boxes, which some use to keep the rats from the meat, are not the 
best; the meat needs air. 

In ten days to three weeks, according to weather and size of 
the meat, break bulk and re-salt, using the old salt again, with just 
a little new salt added. In four to six weeks more, or sooner, if 
need be, break up and wash the meat nicely, preparatory to smoking 
it. Some farmers do not wash the salt off, but the meat receives 
smoke better and looks nicer, if washed. 

Keeping Poor Stock.—Not only is there no profit in keeping it, 
but there is also the loss in breeding from such stock,—a loss in 
dollars and cents just as large as the difference between what is 
actually received and what might be had from more productive 
Therefore, breed well and feed well. It pays. 
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TEA AND TEA FARMING IN JAPAN. from Japan, and our consumption of it is continually on the increase. 
During my stay in Japan I visited many tea gardens. The crop 
= is not raised on large farms, and in certain parts of the country 

Whether the United States will ever raise its own tea is a ques- | every farmer has his little patch of tea. The best comes from near 
tion yet to be settled. We have a great variety of climates, and the | Kiota, from the famous tea gardens of Uji. It was here that the 
best of the teas of the Far East seem to be grown largely without | tea was first planted, being brought over from China about a thou- 
reference to heat or cold. Splendid teas are found along the tropi- | sand years ago, and it was for a long time such a costly article of 
cal shores of the China seas, and I saw the Indian maidens, in drink that none but the Japanese nobles could have it. About 
warm clothing, plucking the leaves away up the sides of the Hima- | three hundred years ago the Mikado of Japan had a tea officer in 
laya Mountains. It is the opinion of good judges that tea can be | his cabinet. It was this man’s duty to watch over the royal tea 
produced in America, in almost any climate south of New England, | gardens, and he took as much care of his tea pickers as though they, 
and it may be that one of the profitable crops of our farmers of the | and not the tea, were to be brought to the palace. For three weeks 
ve before the gathering of the leaves, these 
My tea pickers could not eat fish or any un- 
} clean food lest their breath should con- 
taminate the leaves. They had to wash 
themselves three times a day while they 
were gathering the tea and they were 
not allowed to touch the leaves except 
with gloved hands. It took about two 
hundred people to guard a box of tea 
while it was being carried from the gar- 
dens to the palace, and a single tea 
caddy cost as much as thirty dollars. 
These gardens are still in existence, and 
it is claimed that the tea plant, if prop- 
erly manured will, like the orange tree, 
bloom on for ages. 

The tea plant is a species of Camel- 
lia. It grows into a stocky bush, from 
three to five feet high; and it has beau- 
tiful waxy white flowers. Its leavesare 
i dark green and it would make a beauti- 

eR: S.A ful shrub for hedges. The best soilfora 
future will be the tea crop, In 1851 it was not thought that tea | tea plantation is virgin forest land, though many of the tea gardens 
could be raised in India, and now the Indian tea is considered the of Japan are planted on fields that have been farmed for centuries. 
finest in the world, and it is competing with the Chinese tea | The soil must be well drained, and it is essential that water should 
throughout christendom. It took India ten years to get fifty-one pot lodge around the roots of the plants. Many of the gardens of 
tea gardens, and now its area of tea farms comprises hundreds of | China, India, and Japan are on hillsides, and the bushes rise in ter- 
thousands of acres, and within ten years the export of tea from | paces up the mountains. Level ground is however equally as good. 
India has increased from thirty-three millions to fifty-eight million provided it is well drained, and some of the best tea gardens I have 
pounds. A great deal of tea is now raised in Ceylon and Java, and | over seen have been on level ground. 
we buy already about three-quarters of a million dollars’ worth of In Japan a new tea plantation is started from the seed. This is 
tea a year from India. gathered in October, put in a mixture of sand and earth, and damp- 

There is a wonderful difference in the flavors of teas, according 
to the districts in which they are raised and 
the manner in which they are prepared for 
the market. The Indian tea has a taste 
like that of orange flowers, and I am told 
that there is on the borders of Thibet a tea 
which has the peculiar property of tasting 
like tea mixed with cream. I was inclined 
to be skeptical when I first saw this in print, 
but I afterward met at Darjeeling, near 
Thibet, a traveler who assured me that the 
statement was true and that he had tasted 
the tea. There is a wide difference in Chi- 
nese teas, and the best of tea in China 
comes from the island of Formosa. Some 
of this tea is worth twenty-five dollars a 
pound and this is consumed almost alto- 
gether by the Mandarins of China. The 
Japan tea has a different flavor, taste, and 
effect on the system from the Chinese tea. 
It is much more nerve-exciting, and many 
cups of it will produce insomnia. I have 
known English ladies who have had their 
nervous systems almost shattered by the 
overdrinking of Japanese tea, and it seems 
to me that it is the last tea in the world 
that Americans ought to drink. Nevertheless we are the greatest 


consumers of this tea outside of Japan. England takes but little of it. 
Russia and Siberia make their soup out of brick tea, sheep’s fat and seeds, and the centers of the various circles making up the garden: 


mare’s milk. The brick tea is made in China, and the tea which are about five feet apart. As the plants grow, each of these circles 
comes out of the Russian samovars comes out of the same country. forms a compact bush, and this is fertilized from year to year, and 
The English get their tea from China and India, and thé darker the | carefully cultivated. For the first two years the farmer keeps the 
mixture and the stronger it is the better. We drink but little Chi- | shrubs clear of weeds, and after this he trims the bushes during the 


nese tea, but we now import more than forty million pounds a year winter of every year. During the third year of its growth the 
? 
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FIG. 2. HAND-PICKING TEA IN JAPAN. 


ened to keep it fresh until spring. The seeds are planted in circles 
about two feet in diameter, and each circle contains about thirty 
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plants have leaves ready for picking, and a tea plant is considered 
at its best from its fifth to its tenth year. There are at least three 
pickings every season, and a good tea farm ought to yield twenty- 
five hundred pounds of tea to the acre. This amount shrinks to 
about one-thirtieth when it is fired for the market, but there is no 
doubt but that the crop is a profitable one, and tea lands are steadily 
rising in value all over the East. About twenty years ago tea gar- 
dens in Japan could be bought for about ten dollars an acre. Ten 
years ago they were worth twenty dollars an acre, and to-day it 
would be almost impossible to get a good farm for less than ninety 
dollars an acre. 

The picking of the tea is done by girls in both Japan and India. 
There are no prettier girls in the world than the daughters of the 
Japanese farmers, and the country costumes of these almond-eyed, 
Jersey-cream complexioned Japanese maidens are made in the 
brightest of colors, and form a most picturesque sight as they are 
outlined against the dark green leaves of the tea. The girls are 
paid but small wages, it is true, and the average daily salary runs 
from five to fifteen cents, still they laugh and joke at their work 
and are far happier than the American factory girls who receive 
five dollars a week. The first tea picking commences at the latter 
end of April, or beginning of May, and lasts about twenty days or a 
month. The second crop is gathered in June or July, and a third 
one in the latter part of August, or the first of September. The 
picking of the tea requires considerable skill. The shrub is an ever- 
green, and only the new leaves can be picked. A good picker can 
average about three and one-half pounds a day, and in some parts 
of Japan the pickers are paid by weight at the rate of about five 
cents a pound. The first picking is considered the best, and this 
tea brings the highest price in the Japanese and foreign markets. 

After the tea is gathered in these little baskets, the girls pour it 
into larger ones and it is then carried away by coolies to be fired. 
Each farmer fires his own tea, and the preparation of the t-a for 
the market is a long process. The tea has first to be steamed, and 
the moist leaves, with their natural oil brought to the surface by 
the steaming, are taken into the firing room. The firing apparatus 
is a box-shaped wooden frame, about four feet long and two feet 
broad, coated with plaster. This is the oven. In this a charcoal 
fire is built and allowed to smolder. About six pounds of the 
leaves are put in a wooden sieve-like frame the bottom of which is 
covered with tough Japanese paper. This is shaken over the fire 
at first and then allowed to rest on top of the oven while one of 
these Japanese coolies leans over the pan, takes up the leaves and 
rubs them to and fro between his sweaty hands. He works them 
into balls, then separates them, rubs them to and fro over the 
drum-like bottom of the pan until the leaves have all become sep- 
arately twisted and have changed from a bright green to a dark 
olive purple. They are now crisp, thin and wiry, and in case of the 
best tea look more like slender toothpicks than like tea leaves. 
They are now laid on another tray and are rested over a slow fire 
to dry. As soon as they become brittle they are poured into big 
earthen jars, each large enough to hold a barrel of water. These 
are sealed up to confine the aroma of the tea, and thus packed they 
are carried off to the seaport to be again fired and put in lead-lined 
' boxes to be shipped to America. ; 

Many of the farmers sort their tea before shipping. This is 
done by girls who squat on mats around a low picking table or 
bench about two feet high upon which the fired tea is spread. 
These girls take out all the seeds and weeds, and rubbish that may 
have gotten into the tea, and in some cases they take out the better 
qualities and make a separate case of them to be sold at a higher 
price. Before packing, the tea is usually sifted, and the exporters 
send great quantities of tea dust every year to America. This is 
sold much cheaper than tea but it is said that some American gro- 
cers mix it with the tea and sell the mixture at the regular price. 
This dust costs the wholesale dealers from five to ten cents a pound 
and adroitly mixed with other leaves it may possibly retail at a dol- 
lar. The United States uses about one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of this Japanese tea dust, and there is a steady 
demand for all that can be exported. 

The teas of Japan are made in eight grades, and we do not get 
the best of the Japanese teas. The Japanese will pay a higher price 
for tea than we will. They understand how to make tea better 
than we do, and the great revolutions which have taken place from 
time to time in the country have been plotted over the tea cup 
rather than over the champagne and beer of our civilization. 

Every one in Japan drinks tea, and its daily consumption of the 
article is more than the amount used in a whole year in the United 








States. Public tea houses are found at every cross-road in Japan, 
and all the restaurants and hotels of the country are known as tea 
houses. The hot water pot is kept simmering in every household, 
and if you make a call, as soon as you have taken off your shoes 
and stepped on to the white matted floor, you are offered a cup of 
tea. The cup is never bigger than an American egg cup. It is of 
delicate porcelain, and the steaming mixture within it is of a straw 
color, and you drink it without cream or sugar. There is a fashion- 
able way of drinking it which is in three long sips and one short 
one, and the more noise you make in the sipping the better your 
host will be pleased, for this is the fashionable way of smacking 
your lips in Japan. The tea is always brought in by a Japanese 
servant. She has several cups on a lacquered tray, and she places 
this on the floor and kneels down, and in this position offers you 
the tea. The tea looks very weak, but it is a mistake to suppose that 
the dark colored tea is the best. In Japan that which produces the 
lightest colored liquid is ihe finest, and the Japanese never use 
boiling water in making the tea. The water should be just on the 
edge of boiling, and it should be put on the tea only a moment 
before the tea is drank. A good tea should have a small straight 
twisted wire leaf, and on being infused it should have a good 
bouquet or aroma. 

I visited in Kobe and Yokohama a number of the large tea 
firing establishments where the tea brought in from the country 
was re-roasted and packed to be sent to America. The sights I 
witnessed did not add to my appreciation of tea drinking. Imagine 
a long room in which perhaps a hundred bake ovens are going, and 
where the air is hot as that of Tophet. These ovens are in rows, 
and into the tops of them are set iron pans twenty-one inches wide 
and thirteen inches deep. These pans are from the floor about as 
high as a table, and over each bends a Japanese woman. These 
women are of all ages, from pretty Japanese maidens of fourteen 
to Japanese mothers of thirty-five who work away with babies 
tied to their backs. The Japanese have not the same ideas of 
modesty that we have, and the dresses of many of the women are 
pulled down to their waists, and a hundred or more of cream- 
colored arms and shoulders as bare as the busts of the Venus of the 
Capitol move up and down as they stir the tea about in these big 
hot pans. It is so warm that pearly drops of perspiration come out 
on the cream-colored skin, and during the busiest part of the firing 
drop down and are lost in the tea. It takes from forty minutes to 
an hour to fire one lot of tea, and notwithstanding the heat and 
perspiration these women sing and jabber as they work all day 
long. They are the happiest people on the face of the earth, and 
laughter and smiles seem to live with them. 

It is during this hot firing that the coloring matter, if any, is 
put into the tea. There is an idea in the United States that green 
tea is always colored. This is a mistake. The natural color of the 
tea leaf is green, and the sun-dried tea is of a green color. The 
later crops have not the bright cor of the best tea, and it is for 
this reason the coloring matter is used. This matter is not poison- 
ous. It consists of a mixture of indigo and soap stone which is 
thrown into the firing pan when the tea is being fired for final ship- 
ment. The tea is packed in lead-lined boxes while yet warm, is 
marked by coolies, and is corded up for shipment. It next makes 
its appearance in one of our grocery stores where it is sold for 
about three times the amount that it costs the wholesale dealers to 
import it. The retailers make about one hundred per cent. 

[Our frontispiece illustrates four tea scenes. The upper right 
hand picture represents women picking the leaves in a tea garden. 
In the lower left hand corner are seen two farmers firing or drying 
the leaves; the one leaning over the tray is stirring the leaves, 
while the one sitting on the ground is mending the fire. The lower 
right hand picture shows the process of packing the tea. The cen- 
tral view represents a wayside inn, or tea house. where three per- 
sons are sipping the fragrant beverage. ] 





To Make Starch Digestible—One part of diastase is sufficient 
when properly used, to convert two thousand parts of starch into 
dextrin, and from dextrin to sugar, if the action is continued at a 
temperature of 140° Fahr. But if the temperature is raised to the 
boiling point the converting action ceases. This converting sub- 


stance may be readily obtained by simply moistening crushed malt 
with half its weight of warm water, and allowing it to remain over 
night, or even only for a few hours. Although ruminating animals 
do convert a portion of the starch into dextrin and sugar, yet a too 
considerable portion of starch passes away undigested, which is an 


unnecessary waste. 
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THE GREAT PRIZE-WINNER POTOMAC. 
ollie 

The accompanying engraving presents an excellent portrait 
of the winner of the third renewal of the Futurity Stake—one of 
the most valuable prizes offered for competition —and his sable 
jockey Hamilton. The wisdom of not overworking young horses is 
shown most decidedly in the yet short but brilliant career of Poto- 
mac, who, previous to the victory which made him famous, was 
taken to the post but twice. On the first occasion he won; on the 
second time it was the Junior Champion Stake for which he started ; 
he was placed for it coming third. The third start was for the 
Futurity, which rich stake was worth, in 1890, $67,950 to the first 
horse, and $4,125 to the second horse. This year the money all 
came to one owner. Potomac was bred by the late August 


Belmont, at the Nursery Stud Farm, near Lexington, Kentucky. 
‘So also was Masher, his stable companion, who ran second in the 
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and commenced his education under William Lakeland; a trainer 
and owner of race horses. Hamilton next rode for Senator Hearst ; 
and is now engaged to Honorable August Belmont. Hamilton is 
spoken of as a ‘‘lucky jockey,” but the cause of his luck is that he 
is careful of his reputation and that his habits are good. 





GROOMING A HORSE. 
HOLLISTER SAGE, CONNECTICUT. 
—= - 

How to groom a horse properly, making him look well and feel 
well, is an unknown art even to many good farmers. A thorough- 
going farmer whom we employed when I was a boy taught me 
many lessons I shall never forget, and among them how to care for 
a horse. On going into the stable in the morning give him a little 
hay and at once remove all the droppings and wet litter. None 
of the latter should be spread to dry where the odors and gases from 


POTOMAC, THE FAMOUS WINNER OF THE FUTURITY STAKE. 


great race. Potomac is achestnut horse who was three years old the 
first of January, 1891. He is an animal of great power and splendid 
development. He is by imported St. Blaise from Susquehanna, an 
American-bred mare. The Futurity race, which has made a 
national reputation for its winners, was instituted in 1888 when it 
was won by Proctor Knott, a son of Luke Blackburn whose por- 
trait we recently published, from Tallapoosa, both American-bred 
horses. In 1889 the race was taken by Chaos, a son of imported 
Rayon D’or from Lily B. The principal point of interest to our 
readers lies in the fact that the first cross of imported blood has 
twice in succession demonstrated its ability to win. If speed alone 


‘was required, American-bred horses possess it in a marked degree, 
but the infusion of foreign blood seems to give greater power to 
carry weight and to stay a distance. 

Jockey Hamilton though widely known is still quite a young 
man, about twenty-five years old; he was born in South Carolina 





it will in any way reach the horse. Besides rendering offensive all 
the breathing space of the barn, it frequently damages the animal’s 
sight. Before feeding grain to the horse he should be led to water, 
and while out of the stall tied and groomed. To do this well one 
needs to begin at the head and comb and brush every inch of the 
animal’s exterior, not follow the example of many who call them- 
selves farmers, scratch the spots of dirt and rub them with the 
brush, beginning at the tail or middle without a thought of system, 
and ending as abruptly and inconsistently. A good brush and 
currycomb are requisites, as well as a broomcorn brush for the 
mane and tail. Taking the brush in the right hand, carefully brush 
the horse’s head, and then with the comb in the left hand curry the 
neck and entire right side, a little at a time, following closely and 
thoroughly with the brush. Each limb and fetlock must in turn be 
brushed and rubbed, and each hoof scraped out clean. Follow this 
operation on the right side by the same work on the left with the 
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brush in the left hand, and let the splint brush go over all the sur- 
face again to create friction, and take out the dust. After this 
follow with a cloth—a woolen one is preferable—rubbing the hair 
up, then smoothing it. After this treatment a healthy horse that is 
properly fed will both look and feel well, and of course will act as 
he feels. He may then have his oats and begin roading or working. 
After finishing his oats, if he is not needed, he should go without 
food until the next feeding time. 





AN EFFECTIVE SNOW PLOW. 


———— 
The device for breaking winter roads originated in northern 
Wisconsin, where there is frequent occasion for something of the 












































as shown in Fig. 1. They 
on 
plow their way through the 
sufficient amount of it to make a good track. 
will understand the value of the device illustrated herewith after a 
long and of the same width and 
the extension piece plenty of space. ADDER FOR HILLY LAND. 


kind. It is the invention of Michael Hochdanner, of Bayfield Co., 
Wisconsin, who writes that it proves emi- 
nently useful, and is not patented. The run- 
ners are each eight feet long, twelve inches 
FIG. 1. CROSS SECTION. broad at the bottom, and the same in height, 
are cut from logs of suita- 
ble dimensions. The fronts 
are not rounded from below 
like sled runners, but shar- 
pened to a point, so as to 
FIG. 2. TOP VIEW OF PLOW. mow, The mode of con- 
struction is so plainly shown in Fig. 2 as to need no minute descrip- 
tion. It is easily seen that such an implement will require only a 
small part of the power necessary to draw a snow plow of the usual 
V shape through deep snow, and at the same time this one leaves a 
AN ADJUSTABLE LADDER-FOOT. 
<ccialipgprne 
Every one who has had to pick apples in a side-hill orchard 
sketch and description furnished by 
George E. Hull, Westchester Co., 
N.Y. It is an adjustable extension 
for the foot of a ladder, and consists 
of a piece of wood about two feet 
thickness as the foot of the ladder. 
It is held in place by two iron straps 
which are firmly bolted or screwed 
to the ladder, but large enough, 
especially the upper one, to give 
When the ladder is set in place, the loose piece drops of its own 
weight to the ground, as shown in the right hand side of the engrav- 
ing. It is firmly fastened there by a wedge of hard wood or, still 
better, of iron. Winter is the most convenient season for making 
such contrivances. 





A CONVENIENT POULTRY AND TOOL HOUSE. 


W. D. MAINE. 
—>—_. 


On many farms the hens are allowed to lay their eggs about 
the barn, under it, or in a fence corner, and to roost wherever they 
can find a foothold, 
resulting in the fre- 
quent loss of eggs, 
= and in the vexatious 

—— soiling of wagons, 


_ - ises generally. 
- also true that there is 
frequently no place in 





tools. 
run in under the wag- 
on, and the mowing machine occupies an end of the barn floor dur- 
ing that portion of the year when not in use, while other tools find 
resting places, some within, and some out of doors. 
argument to show that such a course is both wasteful and inconven- 
ient. Such a condition of things may be remedied by constructing 
a building like that shown in the illustration—a building that can 
be readily and cheaply put together by any one at all handy with 


. POULTRY AND TOOL HOUSE. 











tools, and the prem- | 
It is | 


which to store farm | 
The plow is 


It hardly needs | 


tools. It may be placed on one side of thé barnyard, thus affording 
a desirable windbreak. As shown, it may face either east or south, 
It could, of course, be made to face the west also. That portion far- 
thest from of the barn is used for a henhouse, since windows upon 
two sides can thus be secured. This portion, if not the whole shed, 
should be battened snugly upon the, outside, and lined with tarred 
paper on the inside. The floor should be as tight as possible and 
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FIG. 1. ARRANGEMENT OF CATTLE STALLS, 


covered with four or five inches of road dust or dried swamp muck, 
on which may be placed straw or other litter. The portion devoted 
to tools should have a dry floor to prevent rust. If this can be 
accomplished by thorough drainage and a thick coating of gravel it 
will much facilitate the running in of heavy mowers, plows, etc. 
The doors are also made large for this purpose, while the whole 
front of the tool shed may be thrown open by taking down the mov- 
able post between the two doors. A tight partition separates the 
poultry house from the tool shed. 








CALVES IN WINTER. 
_— 

At first thought, any boy who has been brought up on the farm 
would be able to tell, if questioned, what the young animal needs 
the first winter of its life. So many poor, undersized creatures we 
see standing out-of-doors on a sunny day, late in winter or early 
spring, would seem to show that the farmer himself did not put the 
knowledge in practice. If the calf, when cold weather comes on, 
is in a good, thriving condition, it is of great importance that it is 
maintained until the animal is turned away in the spring to seek its 
own living. Warmth is the first essential, not only to comfort, but 
to development. If there is any difference in the stables, give the 
calf the best and warmest place. Water it regularly, and keep it 
housed all the day. What one farmer said in regard to his dairy, 
‘‘He never saw any good in a northwest wind for his herd,” is 
equally true of the calf. Calves are usually shy in the fall, unless 
they have been fed and hundled through the summer. Win their 
confidence, and keep it. Call them into the stable, instead of 
forcing them with rod or dog. When they are there, let them 
expect something appetizing. Apples, roots, or vegetables of any 
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PLAN OF FAIR GROUNDS. 


FIG. 2. 


kind will be appreciated. Of course, the daily ration of grain will 
not be omitted. The old way was to keep and feed young stock 
together with the few sheep kept on the farm. All were turned 
out in the morning, and fed in the yard. It was “the survival of 
the fittest,” the strong selecting the best and trampling the balance. 
It is sad to say that this practice is still continued, tc some extent. 
Anthrax, or ‘‘blackleg,” frequently breaks out, always attacking 
the best and most hearty of the herd. As a preventive, give 
sulphur, mixed with salt, adding a small quantity of saltpeter. 
Lice are the pest of the young animal, and must be got rid of. If 
there are any among the herd that show signs of disease, take them 
out and isolate them. Keep by themselves apart from the others. 
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NEW YORK STATE FAIR GROUNDS. 
JAMES WOOD, PRESIDENT NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
— 

There are two classes of agricultural fairs in this country : one of 
these is devoted to the exposition of the best live stock and the agri- 
cultural products of the region it represents, and is a most valuable 
educational institution ; the other gets together just enough agricul- 
tural specimens to enable it to be called a ‘‘ Fair,” and, for the rest, 
is a low-grade circus, made up of horse trotting, gambling devices, 
side shows of fat women and skeleton men, and anything and every- 
thing that may assist in drawing a crowd, and then prove efficacious 
in getting away their money. The former is one of our most useful 
institutions, while the latter has become a byword and a reproach, 
furnishing subjects for comedies upon the stage, and should be sup- 
pressed for the public good. 

The latter class requires good race tracks and grand stands, but 





burg railroad, the Auburn road, and others are but short distances 
away. All portions of the State are thus made easily accessible to 
the grounds. The buildings have all been erected during the past 
summer and are of the most substantial character. All are roofed 
with steel. Machinery Hall is 80x300 feet, is admirably lighted and 
ventilated, and has all shafting run underneath the floor, thus in- 
suring quiet and safety to the crowds pressing through the building. 
The chief novelty is in the arrangement of the cattle buildings so as 
to enable visitors to pass through them all with the least amount of 
walking, and without exposure to the weather. They are placed at 
angles of 45° with each other, so as to bring their ends together, as 
shown in the diagram, Fig. 2. The spaces between the buildings, 
included in these angles, afford capital show rings for the judging 
of animals. The interior arrangements afford every comfort for 
the animals and convenience for their caretakers, while spectators 
can see every animal, both side and endwise. The accompanying 














rig. 3. 


needs few permanent or durable buildings. The good shows require 
good buildings and such as are well suited to their several purposes. 
The tendency of recent times is to have these buildings better and 
better, so as to afford the best possible protection to the exhibits, and 
the greatest convenience and comfort to the visiting public. The 
New York State Agricultural Society, in fitting up its new perma- 
nent grounds at Syracuse, has surpassed in these particulars not only 
whatever it has had upon other grounds for its fifty annual exhibi- 
tions, but also anything, so far as I know, to be found elséwhere. 
The grounds comprise about one hundred and twenty acres of 
nearly level land, admirably situated, contiguous to the New York 
Central and Hudson River, the West Shore, and the Delaware, Lack- 
awana & Western railways, while the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
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PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE NEW YORK STATE, FAIR GROUNDS. 


sketch Fig. 1 illustrates this. The cattle thus stand in groups of 
four, so that each one can be examined at its side and from behind 
with very great ease. The horse barns are somewhat similar, but 
are inclosed upon the outside with windows and doors, and the 
horses stand singly, while a passage through the center, fifteen feet 
in width, is reserved exclusively for the visitors, thus insuring to 
them safety, cleanliness, and convenience. 

Upon many fair grounds the arrangement of stalls is such that 
the public has no opportunity for seeing or examining animals 
except when they are taken out for the inspection of the judges, 
and they might just as well be at home for any benefit they can be 
to those who go to see them. The horse barns are 44x428 feet each, 
those for cattle are 40x420 feet, and those for sheep and swine are 
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36x410 feet, It has been a leading consideration in all these plans 
to enable visitors to begin at the foretop of the first horse and see 
every animal in the classes of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, down 
to the curl of the last pig’s tail, without exposure to accident, or to 
filth, or inclement weather. The grounds, a plan of which is seen 
in Fig. 2, are so ample in extent that abundant room is afforded for 
the exhibition of agricultural implements and machinery in motion 
on a very extended scale. Forty acres of ground, north of the pres- 
ent buildings, are reserved for these purposes and for plowing trials 
and various dynamometer tests. An interesting feature upon these 
grounds is the buildings erected by manufacturers and dealers of 
agricultural goods for the best exhibition of their wares. Most of 


the principal buildings are admirable in architectural design and | 
} Cockerels can then be easily procured, one from another. 


convenience as seen in Fig. 3, engraved after photographs by 
W. S. Wales. The central structure m the engraving represents 
Machinery Hall, and the building in the lower right corner the offi- 
ces of the executive officers. 


FOWLS FOR CITY YARDS. 
FANNIE C. DUNCAN, KENTUCKY. 
sciiiassim 

My first experiment was with Plymouth Rocks. They gave 
great satisfaction until the vice of feather-eating broke out among 
them. They would stand and pluck the feathers out of one 
another’s throats until their long necks were as skinny and bare as 
is a fowl’s hanging in the market place. This not only rendered 
them unsightly, but they stopped laying, as all their food went to 
renewing the feathers. This vice can never be remedied, and I 
gave up the Plymouth Rocks. 

My next venture was with Games, and a beautiful lot I had of 
this most human of all fowls. But they are a quarrelsome folk, are 
great vagrants, need constant ‘supervision, and are too restless and 
nervous to make good mothers. The chicks fight as soon as they 
are fairly out of the shell, and mutilate each other beyond recogni- 
tion when they are not more than half grown. The weak among 
them have no chance to grow or to feed. So the Games went, 
reserving a few. Then came Wyandottes, deep-breasted, clean- 
limbed, handsomely laced. They are meaty, tender, grow fast and 
mature early. But I found it hard to keep the breed up to the 
standard. They did not breed true to feather and points, and often, 
with the best strains and most careful selection, the individuals 
were disappointing. 

A year or more ago I purchased some snowy Light Brahmas, 
with white saddle feathers, glossy green-black tails with the two 
top feathers finely-edged with silvery white, and their fluff, down 
to the skin, a dull gray. They have all the advantages of the 
Wyandotte, weigh nearly as much as a turkey, breed finely, and 





lay the weightiest egg that is laid by any chicken—a great brown ° 


egg, the delicate flavor of which is unsurpassed. They make 
excellent mothers, save for a little awkwardness, and they stand 
confinement well. The Light Brahma is my last love, which, ap- 
parently, I shall not soon discard. 





HOW TO SELECT A GOOD LAYER. 
E. P. CLOUD, PENNSYLVANIA. 
lillie 

How many poultrymen can pick out a good laying hen from a 
strange flock? Not many can do it; yet it can easily be accom- 
plished after a short study of make-up and characteristics. There 
goes a hen with a thick neck, large head, ill-shaped, walks listlessly 
about, seemingly with no purpose or intention in view. She doesn’t 
care to scratch, but hangs around the henhouse, evidently waiting 
for her next feed. She gets up late in the morning, and goes to bed 
early in the evening. That hen may be put down as a very poor 
layer. The eggs of some of the other hens go to help pay her keep. 
Here comes another hen. She walks briskly, and there is an elas- 
ticity in her movements that denotes she has something in view. 
She is neat and natty in appearance, small head, with a slim neck, 
nicely arched or curved. She forages and scratches all day long, 
and may be too busy to come for her evening feed. She is at the door 
in the morning, waiting to be let out. She snatches a few mouth- 
fuls of feed, and is off to the meadow, looking for insects. Before 
she gets out in the morning she generally deposits her daily egg in 
the nest, or returns after a short forage. She is neat, clean, and 
tidy, with a brightness and a freshness pleasing to the eye. That is 
the hen that pays for her feed and gives a good profit all the year 
round. The writer has noticed these traits since boyhood, and 
knows that they are infallible. By studying these traits, any man 


may in a few years, by selection, have a fine laying flock of hens. 








' Fanciers perforce must have good and bad layers, as they breed for 


feathers in the main, and the poor layer may be the bird with the 
fine plumage and markings. This is not wholly the case, of course, 
but it is partially so. In this connection mention can be made of 
the color of eggs. Take the Plymouth Rock as an example. They 
do not all lay a rich brown egg, but some of them do, and, by select- 
ing the eggs of those that do, and selecting the chicks from those 
eggs that lay the desired colored egg, it is possible in the course of 
a few years to have a good laying flock of all brown eggs. Whena 
cross is needed, it is most desirable to have a cockerel from a hen 
laying brown eggs. Here is where the trouble arises, but it can 
easily be overcome if several poultrymen would pursue the course 
of grading up their flocks for brown eggs, as spoken of above. 
These 
subjects are worthy of careful consideration, and they both point to 
a better filled purse and more satisfaction and enjoyment, for who 
is there that does not love a good-laying hen, with her merry cackle 
and brown eggs? We leave the facts for the reader to demonstrate. 





POULTRY POINTS. 
ee 

All farmers should keep pure-bred poultry; there is no econ- 
omy or profit in common barnyard stock, They eat no more, and 
certainly a thinking farmer prefers the blooded fowl and will keep 
it and no other. A good farm should naturally demand good stock. 

Put all tarred felt on the outside of the building, making the 
inside white and clean by whitewashing. This will answer two 
purposes, one shuts out the cold, the other makes the coops bright 
and cheerful, which makes the flock look well also. 

There is nothing so welcome to poultry in winter as green food, 
nor so hard to obtain at moderate prices. For this reason the near- 
est substitute comes in the way of clover hay cut in small lengths, 
steamed and mixed with a warm feed in the morning. The hay is 
stored after harvest of each year. 

A fattening coop should be away from the flock and roomy 
enough to accommodate the birds without crowding. If fed on good 
sound wheat, oats, and bran chop, two weeks should find them in 
excellent condition for the table. A fowl neatly dressed, entrails 
taken out, and thoroughly washed, adds much to its attractive- 
ness to the buyer. The price should be the best for choice dressed 
stock. 

The White Minorca has been tried with the Leghorn and 
found wanting. They are good layers, but the Leghorn is a better 
one; this has been fairly tested by several of our American breeders 
simply for their own satisfaction, and to see whether what many 
have claimed for them was correct. The Leghorn has stood the 
test for many years and it will be a difficult undertaking to pro- 
duce a better fowl. 

The last season has witnessed the introduction of large 
numbers of white Plymouth Rocks among our farmers, with good 
results as far as has been learned. Like their progenitors, the 
white Plymouth Rocks are plump, compact, full-breasted, and 
heavy-bodied fowls, hardy and good layers, and good table fowls. 
They are handsome because they are spotless and always show to 
advantage upon a green lawn or meadow. They are easy to raise, 
and breed very true—more uniform than the barred variety. 

Holland is noted throughout Europe as a center for fine geese, 
ducks, and turkeys. They show keen perception of the demands of 
the market by producing eggs and feathers, which bring better 
profits the year around than market broilers. Large flocks of from 
1,000 to 6,000 geese may be seen on some of the best farms close to 
Amsterdam. The farmer drives his geese to market several miles 
distant, as we would a flock of sheep. They export large consign- 
ments of eggs and geese feathers to the New York commission 
houses each season, selling them at a good profit and pay expenses 
of transportation. 

One of the largest duck farms located in the New England - 
States has been conducted in such a manner that to-day it earns in 
net cash for its owner over $4,500. The sales the past season have 
run to nearly $7,000. The incubator is the power, with its next 
friend the brooder, while the duck does her part as the egg pro- 
ducer, and does it well. The average number of eggs to each duck 
during the year has been 157 eggs. This is an average among 2,000 
ducks. Certainly there is a right and wrong way of managing any 
business; in this example we have success stamped upon it, brought 
about by perseverance and good, careful management. 
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A NEW WHITE VARIETY OF FOWLS—THE PEACOMBED WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCK. 
H. 8S. BABCOCK, R. I. 
tiles 
White has ever been with man a favorite color for animals and 
birds. It is not a wonder that white should be regarded with great 
favor as a color for fowls. As the emblem of innocence and purity 
it makes a direct appeal to our moral sentiments; as affording a 
striking contrast between the plumage and the color of the combs 
and wattles, it is beautiful; and, what is of more consequence to 
the practical poultry-man, it is the color which least disfigures the 
fowl for market purposes. All chickens and many adult fowls are 
plucked when in a pinfeathery state, and it is very difficult to 
remove all of the pinfeathers. The pinfeathers of a white fowl are 
inconspicuous, while those of a darker colored variety are glaring- 
ly apparent. For a market fowl, therefore, other things equal, a 
white fowl has the call. 
This fact was recognized in the sudden and great popularity 
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which the White Wyandotte and the White Plymouth Rock secured. 
The demand for these varieties was instantaneous upon their 
introduction to notice, and long before they could secure recogni- 
tion from the American Poultry Association they had won popular- 
ity among American poultry breeders. The White Plymouth Rock 
was a “sport” from the Barred variety. Whether a true or only a 
pseudo-sport need not be determined, but it was probably the latter, 
for white blood entered into the composition of the Barred variety, 
and the occasional white specimens may have been due to reversion 
to the almost forgotten white ancestor. The Barred Plymouth Rock 
had also produced another sport, a bird resembling it in color, but 
with a pea comb and smaller wattles instead of the usual single 
comb and well developed wattles. This ‘‘sport” has become a 
standard variety, its claims to recognition resting upon the fact 
that it combines the excellent qualities of its single combed pro- 
genitors with the advantages that come from a comb that is practi- 
caily frost proof, and which saves the fowl from suffering in the 











winter, and better fits the hen for production of eggs during the 
cold months of the year. By more than one breeder and fancier it 
was recognized that if these two sports from the Barred Plymouth 
Rock could be united there would result a fowl, which, for practi- 
cal qualities, would be superior to either. This union has been ef- 
fected, and the product is the Peacombed White Plymouth Rock. 
The history of the origin of this variety can be briefly told. 
Some years ago, previous to the admission of the Peacombed 
Barred Plymouth Rock to the Standard, the writer was engaged 
in advocating its claims, and, as is usually the case with any new 
variety, was met by considerable opposition. Among the opponents 
of the peacombed fowls was an excellent breeder of White Ply- 
mouth Rocks, residing in Pennsylvania, and who is now as warm a 
personal friend as he was at one time a vigorous opponent. He 
denounced all Plymouth Rocks with pea combs as mongrels. It so 
happened, however, that he had sold a setting of White Plymouth 
Rock eggs to a neighbor of mine, and from this setting was hatched 
a large, handsome cockerel, the finest in the brood, with a good pea. 
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comb. The cockerel was presented to me. This fact spiked one of 
the most effective guns of the opposition, and helped to secure the 
admission of the Peacombed Plymouth Rocks to the Standard. 

At this time the barred pullets in my flock were too dark in 
color, and to lighten their plumage I mated this white “‘sport” to a 
number of them. From this mating I raised that season about 
thirty chickens, all of them barred. The cockerels were killed and 
the best of the pullets saved for breeding. The next season these 
pullets were mated to a Peacombed Barred Plymouth Rock cock, 
and the white cock was mated to some single combed White Ply- 
mouth Rock hens of the Frost strain. From both of these matings 
white chicks with pea combs were produced and were reserved for 
further breeding. 

From the above it will be seen that the Peacombed White Ply- 
mouth Rock is purely of Plymouth Rock blood and has been pro- 
duced without resorting to an alien cross. The variety has been 
bred for several years, a large proportion of the chickens coming 
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white in plumage, and with pea combs. There are some single 
combed chickens and rarely a barred bird; but such are to be 
expected from a fowl of so recent origin, produced in the manner 
in which this variety has been. 

The Peacombed White Plymouth Rock isan excellent layer, 
a good table fowl, looks well alive, and dresses handsomely. It has 
just about the same qualities as other Plymouth Rocks possess, 
with such advantages as a white plumage and a pea comb can 
bestow. Nearly every new variety is heralded as ‘‘The Coming 
Fowl,” but whether the Peacombed White Plymouth Rock is 
deserving of this title or not the public must determine. It certain- 
ly is a handsome and a thoroughly practical and useful variety, and, 
as such, ought to deserve well of those who are seeking ‘‘ general 
purpose” fowls. 





MAPLE-SUGAR MAKING IN OLDEN TIMES. 
J. B. ELLIS, NEW YORE. 
—<>— 


The sugar season begins about the end of March in Northern 
New York and New England, and somewhat earlier in Northern 
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Fig. 1. WOODEN SPOUTS. FIG. 2. 

Indiana and Southern Michigan. Thirty years ago our implements 
as well as our ways of making the sugar from the sap were more 
primitive than those now commonly in vogue. There are various 
methods of “‘ tapping.” The most primitive mode is to use an ax, 
cutting a notch in the side of the tree, slanting upward a little, and 
the lower side of the notch also slanting down a little, so as to form 
a channel to conduct the sap to the lower end of the notch as seen in 
Fig. 1. Under the lower end of this notch, two or three inches down, 
a tapping gouge is driven into the tree so as to cut nearly or quite 
through the bark, and into the incision 
thus made a concave spout, six to twelve 
inches long, is driven, one end of the spout 
being sharpened so as to fit the incision. 
Under the end of the spout is placed a 
cedar bucket, to catch the sap. This pro- 
cess is variously modified. A nail or iron 
spike is driven into the tree below the 
spout, the bucket being hung on this spike 
instead of standing on the ground; and, 
instead of the slanting notch, a hole is 
often bored with a three-quarters- or one- 
inch auger, and into this hole a round, 
hollow wooden tube, sharpened a little at 
one end, is driven, as shown in Fig. 2. 
The notch made with an ax is supposed to 
en yield more sap, as in this way more of the 
ioe woody fiber is cut through, and in a large, 

‘ healthy tree the sap flows not only from 
the outer layer of wood, but as well from the deepest part of the cut. 

By the usual mode of tapping, the trees are not materially 
injured, even when the tapping is annually repeated for many years. 
At St. Regis, on the St. Lawrence, at the mouth of the St. Regis 
river, are maples that have been tapped by the Indians for over one 
hundred years, and these trees, though much swollen around the 
base from the oft-repeated wounds, are still vigorous, and are be- 
lieved to yield more sap than trees that have never been tapped. 
The flow of sap depends, of course, on the vigor of the tree, and of 
two trees, equally sound and vigorous, one standing in the open 
ground yields more sap than one standing in the woods. The more 
limbs the more sap, as doubtless the roots correspond in size and 





FIG. 3. 








extent to the top. and it is the little rootlets that furnish the sap. If 
a root is cut off at some distance from the tree, more sap flows from 
the severed root than would be yielded by cutting off an equal 
amount of woody fiber in the trunk above, or by severing a branch. 
After the trees are 
tapped, the next 
step is to ‘“‘ gather” 
the sap. In the most 
primitive mode this 
is done by a man go- 
ing toeach tree, with 
two wooden - bailed 
buckets and in these 
bringing the sap to 
the ‘‘ boiling place.” 
These buckets are 
often hung on hooks 
at each end of a neckyoke, Fig. 3. This way of gathering the sap is 
very laborious and fatiguing, especially when the snow is deep and 
there is no crust firm enough to bear the weight. Animprovement 
on the old neckyoke is the ox- or horse-sled with the ‘“ gathering 
tub,” a large cask or hogshead firmly chained on between four 
stakes. It is necessary to take this precaution, as the road through 
the woods often lies among rocks or over old logs buried in the 
snow, so that everything has to be made fast. Another method 
sometimes adopted makes the work much easier, but involves con- 
siderable expense, and can only be made use of where the sugar 
orchard stands on a hillside. This plan is to run troughs, supported 
on stakes at intervals, from the top to the bottom of the hill, and 
into these main arteries the sap from each tree is conducted by 
shorter side troughs. In this way, when everything is properly 
arranged, the sap from the entire plantation would run out in a 
continuous stream, falling into a reservoir or vat at the boiling 
place at the foot of the hill. But this plan, for obvious reasons, 
is not generally adopted. The sled and gathering tub, Fig. 4, is 
the usual way. When this tub, holding about forty pailfuls, is 
filled, the sled is driven to a little terrace, either natural or artifi- 
cial, at the boiling place, where the contents of the tub may be 
drawn off into the vat without the trouble of dipping it out. 














SLED AND TUB. 


FIG. 4. 








FIG. 6. BOILER SET IN MASONRY. 

Now comes the boiling down. In the more primitive methods 
this is done in a caldron or potash kettle, set in a rude arch of 
masonry, Fig. 5, or hung by a stout chain from one end of a heavy 
pole resting near the middle in a crotched post, Fig. 6. In this way 
the kettle can be raised, or lowered, or swung off if the fire becomes 
too hot. The kettle suspended from the end of a pole is a very 
primitive method, and as regards fuel is very wasteful, requiring a 














FIG. 6. PRIMITIVE EVAPORATOR. 
heavy log on each side of the kettle, with two lightef pieces laid 
crosswise to form a framework for holding in place the wood which 
must be constantly supplied to keep up the fire. 
Having everything ready, the kettle is filled with sap, which is 
usually run into it by means of a trough from the vat. Often dur- 
ing a heavy run of sap the kettles are kept continuously boiling for 
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two days and nights, by which time their contents will have become 
concentrated into a thin sirup. The stream from the vat is now shut 
off and the sirup still further concentrated, when it is dipped out 
and strained through a woolen strainer, and set away in buckets or 
other vessels to settle. This part of the process is called siruping 
off. When the sirup has become well settled, it is carefully turned 
or drawn off so as not to disturb the sediment at the bottom; it is 
again poured into the kettle for the final process, sugaring off. The 
sirup, being now considerably concentrated, has a great tendency to 
boil over. To prevent this, a few drops of cream are thrown in 
occcasionally, or a piece of fat pork is suspended on a string so as to 
hang a few inches below the rim of the kettle. In all ordinary 
cases this is sufficient. It is curious to note how in that part of the 
kettle where the cream has been thrown in the boiling sugar at once 
begins to settle back with a peculiar noise like a series of slight 
explosions, as the large bubbles rise to the surface and burst. The 
piece of fat pork is equally efficacious, the boiling liquid at once 
falling back on coming in contact with it. Cold sap, or milk, or 
the white of two or three eggs is put in to clarify the sirup, which 
is kept simmering over a light fire for an hour or more, when a 
heavy scum rises to the surface. This is carefully skimmed off and 
the fire made to burn briskly to boil down the sirup to the proper 
point for sugar. This is determined by taking out a little in a 
saucer and stirring it with a spoon to see whether it will grain, or a 
spoonful is spread on the snow to candy, and if when cold this is 
brittle enough to 
break like glass it in- 
dicates that the boil- 
ing has gone far 
enough, and the kettle 
is at once swung off 
and its contents dipped 
into the sugar tub or 
poured into tin milk 
pans to cake. The 
caked sugar is in- 
tended mostly for 
market; that meant 
for family use being 
dipped into the sugar 
tub and stirred briskly 
at intervals with a 
stout stick, to facili- 
tate the process of 
graining or granula- 
tion. When it has 
reached this stage the 
sugar has an appear- RS fe ae sie nn 
ance similar to raw Mee. repr Oe NES oe OW . 
cane sugar, only a “ae ie. 
rather darker shade. 
It is often charged 
more or less heavily with what the sugar makers call niter, but really 
is malate of lime, a substance which tastes or rather feels in the 
mouth like fine sand. It settles to the bottom of the tubs, and cakes, 
adding to the weight, but not to the quality. Twenty-five years ago 
this ‘‘niter” in the sugar was unheard of, but now, at least in Nor- 
thern New York, it is quite common. Some sugar orchards yield 
sugar with more of this deleterious substance than others. It is 
supposed to be due to the nature of the soil, and it has also been 
noticed to be more abundant in sugar made from trees that have 
been tapped for many years. 
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Early Winter Feeding.—It is easier to keep up than to get up 
after having gone down. When an animal falls off in condition by 
any neglect at the outset of winter, it may require the whole season 
to get back again. Hence the greatest care should be exercised to 
keep every animal in the best health and thrift at the present time. 
Exposure to storm and cold may do a serious injury, and when the 
cold weather arrives extra care should be taken to shelter all the 
stock at night. Young animals especially should be well guarded 
in this respect, and they should get the best of the feeding at the 
beginning of the season. 





Shipping Eggs.—A good way to pack choice eggs for shipment is 
by taking a strong, neat basket, large enough to amply accommodate 
one or more dozen, placing each egg in a small pasteboard box, just 
large enough to hold the egg. The egg should be wrapped with a 








VICTORIA, THE HIGH-GRADE SHORTHORN COW. 








layer of cotton before placing it in the box. Excelsior, or fine, soft 
hay, or even bran will answer in packing them in the basket and 
should be neatly and securely packed, filling up the basket and 
fastening the lid down securely by means of wire, and they will 
then travel any distance without breakage. 





THE FAMOUS SHORTHORN— VICTORIA. 
L. S. HARDIN: 
‘cilia 

The accompanying illustration is typical of an Englishman's 
ideal Shorthorn milch cow. While he keeps the cow for years and 
years, getting a fair and often a generous supply of milk from her, 
yet she does not please him unless in form she gives constant 
promise of good beef when her usefulness for milk-making is over. 
John Bull is right in this view, considering his surroundings, for it 
must be borne in mind that Great Britain is much more densely 
populated than America, and that every farmer has to cut close in 
order to hold his own; and where not over a dozen cows are kept 
the calves and dry cows turned to beef go a long way in making 
the two ends meet. 

In this country we are fond of abusing the “general purpose 
cow,” and in our commercial dairies she certainly has no legitimate 
place where everything is run on a high pressure system. On the 
general farm, and especially on the English farm, we are not quite 
sure that she could be profitably spared, especially when she has a 
good percentage of 
Shorthorn blood. 
Fortunes have been 
made in buying such 
cows young and ready 
to calve, feeding them 
strong from the time 
they come in milk, 
and turning them off 
to the butcher so soon 
as they cease to yield 
sufficient milk for 
‘ profit. This is com- 
“vat yo ahh . mercial dairying with 
hci a 3 q a vengeance, but if 
one must take his 
chances at making or 
losing money in the 
dairy there is very 
a much to be said in 
eS . favor of the fattening 

“we. plan. Victoria was 
¥ shown at the last an- 
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Farmers’ Association 
at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington, England. The owner, Mr. Spencer Lane, was 
fortunate to win first and third prizes and a commendation for his 
three cows, Victoria, Maud and Modesty. ‘They are all three roans 
of excellent quality, although the breeder is unknown, and each of 
them four years old, showing great milking capabilities and ‘the 
aptitude to fatten,’ which should be an attribute of all good Short- 
horns.” Victoria subsequently took the Champion Cup of $25 
offered by the mayor and corporation of London for the best Short- 
horn cow or heifer. Thus, we see Victoria is not a thoroughbred 
but a high grade or “full blood,” which, in England, means less 
than fine crosses to cold blood. She is quite typical of the breed in 
her make-up, stopping a little short of the Duchess, and more 
nearly resembling the Oxford strain. Her head is small and would 
set well on a show cow in any ring; neck abnormally short fora 
milch cow; back straight; crops thick; broad, level loin; body 
square and symmetrical; udder good-sized, in fact, rather extra 
for one of her kind; legs short and flank deep, which are good 
points in a general purpose cow, the former for beef and _the latter 
for milk. 

Here, in the United States, the Shorthorn was once a great 
favorite in the dairy, but a passionate fashion for pure beef drove 
the last vestige of milking signs from the most aristocratic of the 
breed and placed a stigma upon the Shorthorn family. Before any 
decided reaction set in after the Duchess craze was over, the foreign 
pure dairy breeds took possession of the market. Some little effort 
has been made to revive the old milking Shorthorn through the 
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family of Princess, but since the late lamented Harris Lewis 
abandoned them for one of the pure dairy breeds, the pure blood 
or even high grade Shorthorn seems to have lost prestige in this 
country for dairy work. That she is still the favorite in English 
dairies is beyond all question, though the dairy teachers of 
England who are also advocating butter and cheese factories, 
separators, extractors, and all things new as they find them here 
are making strenuous attacks upon the Shorthorn and recommend- 
ing some of the dairy breeds for closer and more scientific work in 
the dairy. That the Shorthorn has seen her best day in the dairy 
is probable, but that she has merit in this department of the farm 
under certain conditions there can be no question. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN DAIRY PRACTICE. 


HENRY STEWART. 
illite 

The year 1890 should be memorable for the valuable improve- 
ments which have been made in the practice of dairying. Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, and the scarcity of ice during the 
last year made the necessity through which a practice has come 
into vogue which promises to relieve dairymen from the trouble 
and cost of using ice, at least to a large extent, hereafter. More- 
over this new practice is equally useful for the winter as for the 
summer. This practice is the addition of water, either hot or cold, 
to the milk, when it is set for cream, in the proportion of twenty- 
five to thirty-three per cent, or of one-fourth to one-third the bulk. 
This is ‘‘no rule of thumb” process. It is based upon a scientific 
principle, and is an example of the value of the true knowledge of 
the character of milk, gained by scientific study, and shows how 
science and practice must go hand in hand in all farm operations. 
To know why things should be done teaches us how they should be 
done; and thus scientific investigations are of the greatest value 
because they disclose principles upon which practices may be safely 
and accurately based. 

Milk is a solution of sugar and caseine in water, in which are 
suspended a vast number of very minute globules of fat, in the form 
of anemulsion. If it were not that the sugar and the caseine ren- 
der the milk viscid, the fat of the milk would not stay mixed, but 
would rise quickly to the surface of it, and in that case the useful- 
ness of milk as food would be destroyed, for its value as food 
depends wholly, as far as the fat in it is concerned, upon the sta- 
bility of this mixture of the very small particles of fat in it. If the 
fat were not thus held in the milk we could not get it out of the 
cow’s udder, it would rise in a cake to the top of the milk and could 
not be forced through the small milk ducts, and when taken into 
the stomach of an animal, or a person, the fat would gather in a 
mass and could not be digested, so that this character of the milk 
gives it its great value as food in whatever form it is used. 

But this adhesiveness of the milk and the stability of the mix- 
ture of fat in it stand in the way of the butter-maker at times; 
when, for instance, the weather is hot or when it is very cold: and 
some way must be found to overcome these obstacles. Without 
mentioning the various other ways in use, we may merely consider 
how this mixture of water with the milk operates. It thins the 
milk and renders it less adhesive, and so causes the butter globules 
in it to rise with greater ease and rapidity. If we were to break up 
some corks into very fine particles, or take fine sawdust, and sink 
these with molasses, we should find they would rise to the top very 
slowly indeed and the smallest particles would never get to the top, 
because of the adhesiveness or stickiness of the molasses. If water 
be added, especially warm water, it would be quite different, and 
this is precisely the case with the milk. 

The result is, that if in the hot weather we must get up all the 
cream in twelve or twenty-four hours without the use of ice to 
cool it, all we have to do is to thin the milk by adding one-fourth 
to one third the quantity of water, and the result is about the same 
whether the water be hot (one hundred and thirty degrees) or cool 
(fifty-five or sixty degrees). In a number of experiments made 
the past season, with the milk of different cows separately and all 
together, I have found waiter at one hundred and thirty-five degrees 
is rather more effective than water at sixty-five degrees, but the 
difference is hardly enough to worry about. But water at fifty 
degrees is a little more effective than the hot water, and keeps the 
milk sweet for forty-eight hours in a dairy where the temperature 
is from sixty to seventy-five degrees; while the hot water causes 
the milk to sour slightly in twenty-four hours. But all the: cream 
that can be procured in any other way is raised in twelve hours in 
either of these cases, and this is a boon to butter-makers, which is 








of such value as to make the year 1890 worth remembering... 
One other valuable improvement is the butter extractor, by 
which the milk fresh from the cow is put in a machine and in 
twenty minutes the butter begins to pour out of a spout, much as 
does the meal from a corn mill. The stream of fine particles of 
butter passes into a tub of cold water in which they are washed and 
hardened, and there is no reason why an addition might not be 
made to the machine by which the butter may be gathered and 
carried to a butter worker, salted, and worked and pressed into 
cakes all ready for sale. The cost of the machine renders it practi- 
cally unavailable for small dairies. But it is very certain that a 
few neighbors might associate in the ownership of a machine to 
be kept in a central locality, convenient for all, and in a suitable 
building, by which association one machine might do the work of 
eight or ten persons, at a cost of no more than to twenty-five cents 
each. The saving would be enormous. No setting milk; no 
cost of ice; no costly apparatus; no churns; no pan washing; no 
bad butter ; no worrying in hot or cold weather; but, at a nominal 
cost, the very best of butter which may be all packed together and 
shipped in the very best condition and sold for the very best prices; 
and this is a second memorable event of 1890 





SPANISH CHESTNUTS. 
WILLIAM FALCONER. 
ae 

At Dosoris, on the north shore of Long Island, is a tree about 
fourteen feet high and a dozen years old that has last year ripened 
a crop of as handsome chestnuts as any one could wish to see. It 
is one of the finer large-fruited varieties cultivated in Europe, 
whence the tree itself was imported, and is budded standard high 
on the common seedling Spanish chestnut. Although it has borne 
a fair crop of chestnuts every year for the past six years, last sum- 
mer it made a special effort and yielded a bountiful crop. 

While I concede that the American chestnut is the sweetest of 
all chestnuts, it would have but a poor chance in our markets in 
competition with these big brown beauties from Southern Europe. 
The tree is an early bearer, very fruitful, and apparently perfectly 
hardy here; but, true, it is growing in a very favorable situation— 
a warm, sheltered spot on a south-facing slope, and on light land. 

Spanish chestnut trees are not regarded as being perfectly 
hardy as far north as New York, but this is more a question of 
young trees than old ones. In some European nurseries special 
varieties of Spanish chestnuts are cultivated for sale, as we do 
special sorts of apples or pears, and all of them are ‘‘ worked” on 
seedling stocks, as we do in the case of varieties of fruit trees 
generally. Seedlings from the fine varieties of chestnut trees are 
no more apt to be identical with their parents than are seedlings of 
Crawford or Mountain Rose peaches likely to be the same as their 
parents, hence the necessity for ‘‘ working” them, and ‘‘ worked” 
plants usually bear fruit earlier than do ordinary seedlings. 


GLADIOLUS FROM SEED. 


a 

The Gladiolus specialist now depends almost entirely upon seeds 
for his supply of mixed bulbs. The method of growing is very 
simple. Beds are prepared in spring the same as for carrots or 
onions in the garden, about four feet wide and of the desired length. 
The seed is sown in rows crosswise of the bed a foot apart, the seed 
is sown thickly, at least 200 to a foot of row. The only attention 
given them is to keep the ground free from weeds, which, if the 
soil is rich, is quite work enough to do. About the middle of 
September the harvest commences; the little bulbs are taken up, 
put in shallow boxes of about two inches in depth, and put on racks. 
in a dry cellar free from frost. No further attention is paid them 
until planting time the following spring, when they will be cleaned 
of tops and roots, at least such tops as remain on, which are but 
few, and then planted in rows thirty inches apart, the little bulbs an 
inch apart in each row. With good cultivation nearly all will 
flower the second year from seed sowing, as quickly as from the 
little bulblets, the usual means of reproduction, besides producing 
healthier bulbs. This is an interesting feature of bulb growing, for 
there will scarcely be two exactly alike in every respect. Should 
there be any flowers of remarkable beauty, they will be marked 
and carefully put away for ‘“‘ novelties.” The last season we saw a 
large bed of the Lemoine type, from seed sown last May, many of 
which were in bloom, the first instance we have ever known of the 
Gladiolus flowering in four months from the sowing of the seed, 
which these plants have done. 





























-pal crop for early marketing, was com- 
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TWIN APPLES. 
thliaincss 
A remarkable geminate form of the Lowell apple, otherwise 
known in Western North Carolinaas the Golden Pippin, is illus- 
trated in our engraving. The drawing was made from an apple 
sent us by Mr. P. J. Berckmans, president of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, who found it in an orchard in Western North Caro- 





GEMINATE LOWELL APPLE. 


lina. The owner of the tree stated that one particular tree invaria- 
bly produces this form while his other trees of the same variety 
never do. They were all grafted years ago and at the same time. 
Just why this particular tree should produce double, or geminate, 
fruit it would be hard to decide ; but a course of experiments might 
be undertaken with the possible result of producing a new sort of 
apple, double the size of the Lowell, but retaining its flavor and 
other good qualities. The exact origin of the Lowell apple is un- 
known. The tree is hardy, vigorous, spreading and very productive. 
The flesh is yellowish white, with a brisk, rich, rather acid flavor. 
It is of large size, roundish oval or conic, and bright waxen yellow. 
The basin is deep, abrupt and furrowed; stalk of medium length 
and calyx closed, all of which features are combined in the subject 
of our illustration, true to kind except only in being geminate. 





HEALTH AND PROFIT IN THE GARDEN. 


WILLIAM C. FOOTE, CONN. 


ssl 
Last spring, having been in poor health, yet feeling the neces- 
sity for active employment, my physician advised that I should 





melons. July 8. One hundred and three hills of cucumbers. 
August 3d. Seventy-five feet of celery, thus completing my plant- 
ing. Up to this date I had carried on my work without assistance, 
with the exception of one day when I felt myself too far behind to 
pick up in the first hoeing. My expenses were therefore the great- 
est in the purchase of seed, tools, and fertilizer. The delivery of 
all my truck was accomplished by my own strength, using as my 
team a cart with two wheels. On the 20th of June my first peas 
were ready for market. On the 30th I dug my first bushel of pota- 
toes, digging and delivering daily thereafter whenever the weather 
or my health would permit. 

The next harvest was that of my cucumbers, which yielded a 
little less than twenty-five bushels. All the cabbages planted out 
in May lived, and most of them were disposed of. The yield of 
string beans was over a bushel and a half, and of tomatoes three 
bushels. The sweet corn,so far as I have been able to keep track 
of it, has been over eleven hundred ears. Most of my garden truck, 
other than potatoes, has been taken by neighbors. The area of my 
daily delivery was within a limit of three to four miles. The net 
results of my miniature farm, as given below, while not large, yet 
cannot be considered else than satisfactory, considering the area 
tilled. 

The receipt for sales were : 





Potatoes (sixty-nine bushels) ...............+e+0+ +++ $83.15 
CI oo 5) ig cls wwe gee sand onto ecard eeoNes cee og 9.85 
URINE Faria t > ne caddcn x ans desc aiiesah ares aacaen 1.60 
Po RE ree, eee ee er mere Teer eee 1.44 
Peas (two and three-quarter bushels) ..............- 3.22 
Lima Beans (four and a quarter bushels)............ 6.60 
RN 6 os aig Gin arco cind oe naea dared dass waeae ae ages adas 3.7. 
$109.61 


Expenses for work, seeds, fertilizers, wear and 
CIE I iab.t kano cakacagaededcccamans enatne eam 


$78.79 

No account was kept of several bushels of cucumbers, and other 

vegetables given away. [Our illustration, engraved after a photo- 
graph, presents a good view of this miniature farm. ]} 





PLANT-POWER TO TAKE FOOD. 


J. J. WILLIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SIR J. B. LAWES’S EPXERIMENTS, 
ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 


snc 

It is extremely important to understand clearly the capacity of 
our crops to obtain a supply of mineral food from the soil. In the 
Rothamsted four-course rotation, which has been kept entirely 
without manure for forty years, ten crops of wheat and ten of 
barley, grown in a rotation with swedes and a leguminous crop 
have given an average yield of twenty-eight bushels of wheat and 
thirty of barley. Each of these crops would carry off every year 
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take up some outdoor exercise such as 
would, while not overtasking my strength, 
give me sufficient employment to take my 
mind off myself. Hence my miniature farm- 
ing was decided upon. The 26th of March I 
had my lot of just one-half acre in size,— 
which had been in grass for four years, — 
plowed, harrowed, and freed from stones. I 
then carted on a trifle over half a cord of 
manure, using phosphate in addition. On 
the 8th of April I commenced my first plant- 
ing by sowing one hundred and fifty feet of 
Alaska peas, and one week later forty feet of 
American Wonder. Planting potatoes (Early 
Rose), which I intended to make my princi- 





menced on April 11th. I averaged three 
hundred and twelve hills per day until April 
19th when I had completed the planting of 
1,642 hills, or about one-half of my ground. 
On the 25th of April I planted four hundred 
and twenty-five hills of corn of two varieties, 
Concord and Hiscock. Sixty-one cabbage 
plants were set out on the 9th of May and 
also one row of tomato plants, twenty-seven 
in number, an additional row containing 
twelve plants of a different variety being planted twelve days later, 
on which date was also sown one row of string beans seventy feet 
in length. 

The record cf planting after this date was in brief as follows: 
May 16. Seventy-five hills of Lima beans. June 19. Eight hills 
of squashes, six hills of cantaloupes, and an equal number of water- 























VIEW OF WM. C. FOOTE’S GROUNDS. 
fifteen to twenty pounds of phosphoric acid; that is, as much alto- 
gether as would be equal to 600 or 700 pounds of phosphate of lime. 
Between each crop of wheat and barley swedes are sown, but no 
bulbs will form, and the produce is only a few hundred pounds per 
acre. It is evident that this crop cannot take up phosphate of lime 
from an unmanured soil, and that the growth of the swedes was 
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arrested by the lack of phosphates, and not from that of other 
substances, as the application of a mineral phosphate in an adjoin- 
ing experiment was sufficient to produce a fair crop. 

When we consider that cereal grain crops furnish by far the 
largest amount of food to the whole human race, we cannot but 
recognize how essential is the power which they possess—first, of 
obtaining so large an amount of their food from an ordinary 
unmanured soil; and, secondly, of growing continuously upon the 
same soil—neither of which properties is possessed by the other 
crops. The difficulty which root crops have of obtaining mineral 
food from the soil has led to the idea that they are not dependent 
upon the soil for a supply of nitrogen, but can obtain it from the 
atmosphere. There is, however, every reason to suppose that they 
derive their nitrogen from nitric acid 
in the soil, and require even more than 
the cereal crops. If they are less 
dependent upon an artificial supply of 
nitrogen than corn crops, it is because 
they grow during the summer and 
autumn when nitrification of the soil is 
most active; this, 
and the constant 
stirring of the soil, 
enables them to ob- 
tain the necessary 
supply, independent 
of any aid from ma- 
nures. Leguminous 
crops possess quali- 
ties quite distinct 

FIG. 1. GROUND PLAN. from the other crops 
grown in a rotation; they are more dependent upon soil and cli- 
mate, and less upon a direct supply of nanure. When they are not 
grown, the food they require accumulates in the soil, and where 
one kind of leguminous plant has exhausted the soil of its own spe- 
cial food, another may find in abundance food suitable for its own 
growth. How far these exceptional properties in leguminous 
plants are due to special compounds in the soil, or to special micro- 
organisms which prepare their food is at present quite unknown ; 
and while acknowledging their great value to agriculture as restor- 
ative crops, we must admit that science is not yet in a position to 
give a full explanation of these exceptional properties. 

ECONOMY OF A ROTATION OF CROPS. 

We see, therefore, that the economy of growing a rotation of 
crops is due to the special functions performed by the different 
crops. We have, first, the corn crops, which possess the remark- 
able power of obtaining a supply of food from an ordinary un- 
manured soil, and also of growing upon the same soil for very long 
periods. They derive their nitrogen from the soil, chiefly in the 
form of nitrates; and although the crops do not carry off large 
quantities, they are indirectly responsible for a great loss of 
nitrogen, owing to the early period of the year at which they cease 
to take up nitrates from the soil. The root crops, on the other 
hand, can obtain very little food from an unmanured soil, and are 
largely dependent upon a supply in manure, especially of phos- 
phates. But they also take large quantities of nitrogen from the 
soil, chiefly as nitrates; and, owing to their growth taking place in 
the summer and autumn, more nitrates are formed in the soil and 
taken up by the crops, and there is less loss than with the corn 
crops. As cleaning crops, also, the value of roots is very great, 
especially to the corn crops. The leguminous crops, and especially 
those which are sown with the corn crops, such as the red and 
white clovers, are great restorers of fertility, although there is still 
wanting a clear proof that, under the ordinary conditions of agri- 
culture, these crops obtain their nitrogen from the atmosphere. 
By sending their roots deep into the subsoil, and covering the land 
with green vegetation for so long a period, they are able to collect 
large amounts of food not available to corn crops, the effects of 
which we find in the increased fertility of our surface soils. 














Palms,—Nearly every kind does well in the living room, or the 
workshop, whether in sun or shade, partial shade being preferable. 
They always look fresh and cheerful, and there is not the least diffi- 
culty in their management; they have but few enemies, and these 
are easily disposed of ; scale and mealy bug are the more common, 
and owing to the strong leaves of the plant these insects can be 
kept off by mechanical means. Their worst enemy is water out of 
season, When at rest but very little should be given. Heat they 











do not object to, neither does a temperature nearly to the freezing 
point disturb them ; but too much water, when at rest, they resent, 
and show it by sickness and death. 


AN OUTDOOR CELLAR AND GREENHOUSE. 


FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 
ie 


Not far from me lives a man who makes a business of growing 
for sale small fruits for his home market, and cabbage, tomato, 
pepper, sweet potato, and several kinds of flowering plants. For 
raising early plants he has built a most conveniently arranged and 
neatly constructed little cheap greenhouse. His small farm is part 
of a low, almost level tract of land which can be drained only very 
slowly through a long open ditch. Owing to this fact he is unable 
to have a cellar under his house, and therefore has built an outdoor 
cellar, the floor of which is a little above the level of the surround- 
ing surface. Connected with this cellar is his greenhouse. . Fig. 1 
shows the ground plan of both, and Fig. 2 presents a perspective 
view of the southeasterly exposure. The cellar is double-walled, 
having a space of eight inches between the walls. The outer wall 
is made of oak planks two inches in thickness, and the inner wall 
of one inch pine boards dressed on one side. The structure is ten 
feet wide, fourteen feet long and six feet high inside, and is banked 
up on the outside nearly to the eaves, and sodded with blue grass, 
The space between the gable roof and the ceiling is closely packed 
with straw, as also is the upper half of the double walls, besides 
being lined with tarred building paper. There is a ventilator 
twelve inches square at the north end, the outer end of which is 
covered with wire screen, while the inner end is fitted with a 
hinged door. This is much better than a ventilator in the roof, as 
all leakage is avoided. At the south end is a covered entry, six feet 
square, having an outer and an inner door. Just within the inner 
door is another door opening into the greenhouse. Thus in the 
coldest weather frosty air cannot enter when the owner does. 

The walls of the greenhouse are also double, but the space 
between them is only two inches. The roof is double with roofing 
paper between, and in winter the sashes are double. The outer 
sashes are taken off in spring and used on the sweet potato beds. 
There is a door at the east end of the greenhouse which, however, 
is tightly boarded up in winter, and used only in the spring. In 
very cold weather the greenhouse is heated by a small oil stove, 
but this is required only on rare occasions. An ordinary lamp keeps 
it quite warm enough the greater part of the time. When the sun 
shines no heat is needed. 

The first year after building it the owner sold enough flowering 
and vegetable plants out of it to pay the whole cost of both the 
greenhouse and the 
cellar. The cellar has 
now been in use for 
storing potatoes, ap- 
ples, etc., for some 
time, and frost has 
never yet crept in 
through the walls, 
however severe the 
weather. The entry 
is lighted by a 12x14 


pane of glass set in the 
outer door, as shown in Fig. 2. In building, the owner was careful 


to leave no chinks through which rats or mice might enter, and 
consequently it is entirely free from these pests. It is much neater, 
cleaner and drier than the majority of cellars under houses, while 
it admirably answers every purpose for which a cellar is used. 
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FIG. 2. PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 





Regularity on the Farm.—Systematic feeding and care of every 
kind is the’ part of a farmer’s capital that makes the best invest- 
ment. The cows should be fed, milked, and cared for morning, 
noon, and night, with exactitude and on time. No milk is elabo- 
rated while cows are chafing and worrying for food and drink. The 
horses appreciate regularity, and know when feeding timecomes. It 
is at these anxious delays that the stable is marred by pawing, bit- 
ing and kicking, and irregularity produces bad habits and bad tem- 
pers in otherwise gentle beasts. Theducks, geese, turkeys, chickens, 
and all living creatures on the farm suffer from irregularity more 
than can be estimated in the farmer’s loss of profit. Regularity 
brings contentment and thrift to all the live stock, kills the weeds 
that eat up crop food, and fills the barns with the best quality of 
crops, pays off mortgages, replenishes the bank account, dresses the 
family, educates the children, and imparts tone, energy, respecta- 


bility and character to all concerned, 
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THE HONEYSUCKLE. 


EDGAR SANDERS. 
—>— 


In the olden times a bush honeysuckle, or a trellis covered by a 
climbing honeysuckle, bloomed in wild profusion by every cottage 
door in ‘‘merrie England” and in “la belle France.” The same 
custom prevailed for many years in our own country, and then be- 
came almost obsolete ; in fact, the honeysuckle in cultivation can- 
not be called a common shrub nowadays with us. For afew years 
past the craze has been to do away with field and garden fences. 
While the former can in many instances be profitably dispensed 
with, the disappearance of the latter from our city and suburban 
residence grounds is in some respects to be deplored, these garden 
fences so often were covered by a growth of vines or shrubs of 
cheering green which took away the bare look of the surroundings, 
and rested the many eyes wearied by constant daily sights of only 
brick and mortar. The delightful fragrance, too, of these blooming 
fences wafted on the summer breeze pleased the senses of the tired 
passer-by and cheered his heart. Once more green hedges and vine- 
clad fences are coming into favor for village and suburban grounds. 


we 
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LONICERA COTTAGE. 


No shrub is more suitable for a garden fence than the honeysuckle. 
There are known to botanists and florists about eighty species of 
honeysuckle, and a great variety of forms, colors, and degrees of 
hardiness may be selected from the group. The higher climbing 
kinds are easily made to cover a porch, or to form a pleasant screen 
for the veranda in hot weather, transforming it into a veritable 
bower of beauty. Perhaps the best species for veranda and high 
trellis purposes are the Goats Leaf Honeysuckle, which has blossoms 
two inches long, yellowish, with a bluish tube, and disposed in ter- 
minal capitate whorls; flowering through May and June; and the 
Etruscan Honeysuckle, with usually three heads on the top of each 
branch ; flowers fragrant, purplish outside and yellowish within ; 
through May and June. The Flexuous or Wavy Stemmed Honey- 
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suckle is also a desirable species, being very fragrant, although it 
usually attains only the height of four or five feet, and blossoms 
through June and July. 

For an erect shrub, which may be kept separate in bush form, 
or planted in rows for hedge purposes, the Lonicera fragrantissima 
or Very Fragrant Honeysuckle is unsurpassed. It grows to the 
height of six feet, is evergreen, 
and blooms in February. It 
probably would be subject to 
winter killing in the more Nor- 
thern States. There are many 
species, however, which are 
hardy and can be profitably 
employed to cover garden 
fences. The best way to make 
the fence itself is fully 
described in our last Septem- 
ber number. The selection of 
the kind of honeysuckle best 
suited to one’s soil and climate 
is of importance, as some of 
the most tempting spe- 
cies cannot stand a Nor- 
thern winter. The Wavy 
Stemmed Honeysuckle 
is desirable for fence pur- 
poses. It twists in and 
out of the wire meshes 
beautifully, and soon 
covers the fence with a 
wealth of living green, 
and at the proper season 
blooms profusely, lav- 
ishly dispersing its deli- 
cate perfume. The spe- 
cies represented, natural 
size, in our illustration, 
Lonicevra Japonica, or 
the Japanese Honey- 
suckle, is worthy of all 
commendation for the 
same purpose. It is a 
splendid twiner, with 
numerous long, 
flexuous branches 
and opposite branch- 
lets, which are ter- 
minated in June by 
the fragrant twin 
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THE JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE. 


flowers, red outside and whitish within. In planting, it is not 
necessary to place the plants closer than three feet, and six feet will 
do just as well, the only difference being that it takes the plants a 
longer time to cover the fence entirely. Like all the other twining 
Honeysuckles this species needs little or no pruning. In fact, they 
are all better without it. If the long branches look a little too strag- 


gling, weave in and train with the stouter branches, 
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Pinch-Time in Old Virginia. 
MARION HARLAND. 
panies 

Not hard times, nor dull times, nor tight times, 
nor even pinching times, but plain pinch-time—a 
compound substantive, singular number. It began 
about the middle of January, and lasted from six 
weeks to two months. Caterers now know noth- 
ing of it, even by name. Forty years ago, city 
housekeepers mitigated the “‘ nipping and eager” 
season with stray importations of far Southern 
markets, and with fish and oysters. The country 
housemother dreaded it unspeakably and declared 
it less endurable each year. 

“Canned goods” as yet were not, nor forced 
fruits and salads. The store of beets, onions, 
parsnips and salsify garnered in the autumn was 
exhausted, or had decayed in the bins. Turnips 
were left in the ground all winter, but were by 
now pithy and watery. Cabbages also, “set quick 
in the earth” under a mulch of straw, seldom 
lasted until February in a region where bacon and 
eabbage was a daily dish, and “greens in pot- 
liquor” so dear to the negro soul that he would 
risk this last to procure it. Sweet potatoes were 
no longer firm and mealy; Irish potatoes, if not 
looked to frequently, sent out sprawling white 
aitenne, as if feeling for spring and planting 
time. When cooked, their taste was of the earth, 
earthy, and their texture like unto yellow wax. 

Poultry then, if ever, was searce in Virginia. 
The superfiuous roosters had been slaughtered, 
“frying chickens” had grown. out of bounds, and 
pullets into hens, who were laying eggs against 
setting time. The same might be said of turkeys, 
ducks and geese. Lambing season was so near 
that mutton was not to be thought of, and cows 
that would “come in” next month denied the 
family the usual supply of milk. It was getting 
too warm for fresh pork; beeves were rarely killed 
on the plantation, and all calves were yearlings— 
neither veal nor beef. Fruits there were none, 
save such mockeries of summer deliciousness as 
dried apples, peaches, quinces, pears and plums. 
These stewed, sweetened and spiced did duty as 
sauces and filled pies, turnovers and roly-poly 
puddings. 

What did we eat? 

First, and at every meal, ham in some form; the 
incomparable juicy, savory and full-ripe Virginia 
ham! Ham boiled, eaten hot or cold; ham baked 
with Madeira wine, or champagne cider soaking 
into the pores while it cooked, and then served 
with a crisp, brown crust of seasoned crumbs con- 
verting it (although we did not know this) into 
jambou au gratin; ham fried with eggs, and ham 
fried without eggs, the latter overlaid with rich 
cream gravy; ham barbecued, i. e., broiled and 
treated to a sauce tartare when dished; ham 
broiled plain and peppered, cut into appetizing 
strips; ham fried in batter; ham minced and 
tucked in between an omelette blanket; ham 
made into soup, not to specify ham’s nearest of 
kin, shoulders, jowls and *“middlings.” ‘ Black- 
eyed peas” dried at this season and soaked all 
night before they were cooked went well, boiled 
or fried, with “middlings.’”” Upon some planta- 
tions mutton legs were cured like hams, and 
soused pigs’ tongues, feet and ears were saved 
jealously for this period of dearth. 

Chief of the anti-scorbutics available in our 
extremity was turnip salad, more correctly called 
by some ‘turnip tops.” The tubers, in becoming 
pithy and tasteless, put forth at the touch of the 
sunshine succulent shoots, renewed again and 
again, when cut. These were boiled always with 
a chunk of bacon, or, better still, with a jowl and 
eaten with a little vinegar. The addition of the 
acid gave claim to the title of salad. It was slightly 
and agreeably bitter, and esteemed particularly 
wholesome in springtime. Of it we may aptly 
quote Mr. Lincoln’s words, ‘For people who liked 
that kind of thing it was about the sort of thing 
they liked.” Like it we did. The half-savage 
“tang” of the greens is still welcome to appetites 








jaded by much dwelling upon fat, salt meats and 
cooked sweets. 

Next to turnip salad we ranked “collards,” the 
pallid, tender suckers that sprang up from head- 
less cabbage stalks. Boiled (with bacon) they 
were not an indifferent foretaste of the then un- 
known (in Virginia) cauliflower. 

The appearance of dainty asparagus heads above 
the mold was taken that the backbone of pinch 
time was broken. Close upon these came green 
peas, often ready for table use in April. 

Now the green grocer proves his right to the 
name all the year around; millions of empty tin 
eans upon thousands of dumping grounds are 
cairns raised to the memory of that dead-and-gone 
season of travail. One who recollects it, and the 
strain of the annual return upon ingenuity and 
nerve, speculates upon the theory that the ener- 
gies, trickling and racing in so many new channels 
of women’s work are the released forces which 
were a half century gone engaged in providing 
for the exigencies of ‘ pinch-time.” 
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A Harmless Stimulant. 


KATHARINE B. FOOT. 
a 

Perhaps the best stimulant for tired children, or 
for people of any age, is a cup of hot milk—not 
lukewarm, but hot. It is very nourishing, and, 
taken in spoonfuls, as it must be when hot, it is 
easy of digestion. The fashion of everlastingly 
sipping hot water is happily passing away, and, if 
hot milk will only take its place, it will more than 
fill it, since hot water taken in such a way is inju- 
rious to the digestion, while hot milk is nourishing 
as well as stimulating. Many a man takes a drink 
when he comes in “ tired to death” simply because 
he wants something to reach at once the faint, 
weary, empty feeling in the stomach. How often 
delicate people say, ‘‘I am too tired to eat, but I 
could drink something.” Just here tippling often 
begins, but, unhappily, seldom ends. It may take 
tact to induce a man to drink hot milk, but if it is 
brought at the right moment, when he comes in 
and drops into the nearest chair as soon as he en- 
ters the house, he may be induced to take it, and 
many people who have taken it unwillingly at first, 
calling it ‘‘ baby food,” have become very fond of it. 

When the milk comes in, put aside several tum- 
blers full, for in that way every cupful is sure to 
have all the cream that belongs to it. When the 
hot drink is needed, pour all that is in one tum- 
bler into a tiny porcelain-lined saucepan, and 
bring the milk to a boil over a quick fire; that is, 
let it boil up as quickly as possible. As soon as it 
boils up, pour it into a cup and take it as quickly 
as possible to the patient. Be sure not to delay or 
a scum wili form on the top, which is very disa- 
greeable to most people. Serve it as attractively 
as possible, say on a fresh, fringed napkin, on a 
tiny waiter; for it is tiresome to hold a cup and 
saucer without a waiter, especially when one is 
fatigued. If you can induce the adult patient to 
take one teaspoonful the battle will usually be 
won. With children it is easy enough to give it. 

Another nourishing thing to give to tired and 





especially to nauseated patients, when the stom- . 


ach rejects almost everything, is the white of a 
perfectly fresh egg. Drop it into a tumbler, add 
two tablespoonfuls of cold water, not iced, and 
whirl it about with a fork for a moment, just long 
enough to mingle it a little, and not long enough to 
make it foam more than a very trifle. For very 
sick people give it in teaspoonfuls, one at a time, 
at short intervals. Others may swallow it all at 
once. 





A Successful Library. 


ELLA ROCKWOOD. 
eS 

Reading in the March (1890) AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST an article on starting libraries for public 
benefit, Iam moved to tell the readers of our suc- 
cess in that line. A few ladies of a country neigh- 
borhood determined to try to establish a library. 
Without funds or books, they began by each giv- 
ing or loaning one book to the society, which was 
supplied with the usual number of officers, viz: 
president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, 
librarian, and book committee of three persons. 
The initiation fee was twenty-five cents, and 
quarterly dues to the same amount were paid by 
each member. This sum was augmented by enter- 
tainments, socials, ete., until enough was obtained 
to purchase books. In this way we soon had 
quite a number of books, which were kept in a 





vacant room at the home of one of the members, 
where we met once a week. Commodious book- 
shelves were supplied, and quickly filled. At 
length amurmur was heard of a building to be put 
up and owned by the society. It grew, and at last 
became a reality; and, after selecting by vote 
from a number of sites one which seemed most 
satisfactory, the society has erected and paid for 
a commodious building which is an ornament to 
the community, while its contents, now number- 
ing over one thousand volumes, of history, biogra- 
phy,’ travels, poetry, and fiction, are asource of 
much benefit to the surrounding country, whose 
residents come from a distance of several miles to 
exchange their books. Owing to the distance, 
they are allowed to keep the books four weeks 
without fines, although they are generally return- 
ed every fortnight. Subscribers pay twenty-five 
cents per quarter for use of books, taking two at a 
time. We have had anumber of valuable books 
given us; also sums of money from outside parties 
who were anxious to help along the good work we 
have started. This work has been done in less 
than four years, and I would earnestly urge others 
to follow our example. 
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For Those Who Can Paint. 


HARRIET P. RICHARDSON, 
: —_ 

It does not take any remarkable artistic talent, 
but one who can paint at all and has a good eye 
for color can make some very pretty ornaments 
without much expense. Get one of the small 
porcelain boxes that druggists use for cold cream, 
and for some kinds of dentifrice; paint it all over 
with blue forget-me-nots and just touch at the 
edges with a narrow border of gilt; or, if you pre- 
fer, gild the inside. It will do to hold pins or 
ringséon a toilet table or bureau. At some candy 
stores little glass jars with nickel-plated tops are 
used to put candy in. Fill one of these with 
chocolate creams, and paint white daisies all over 
it. This will be a pretty reminder of the donor 
when the sweet contents are exhausted. Another 
might be painted with different colored daisies or 
any simple little flower, but bear in mind that the 
color of the candy inside will form the background 
of your painting and select your colors accordingly. 
The small, flat, oval-shaped bottles used for soda- 
mint, and other tablets, can be utilized as vin- 
aigrettes, and may be gilded or painted as elabo- 
rately as you wish. Fit a thin layer of cork into 
the nickel-plated top and fill the bottle with aro- 
matic, or other salts. 

Envelope sachets are not new, but are pretty. 
Take linen paper envelopes, paint a few flowers 
in one corner and tint the envelopes any shade you 
wish. Tie them around with pretty ribbons, and 
write across them some little rhyme that suits 
you. This is what I put on some which I used as a 


gift: 





Above your heart pray let me lie 
Sheltered from careless passer-by, 

And as your dearer friends you greet 
They’ll surely murmur, “ You are sweet.” 

Any kind of sachet powder between a thin layer 
of cotton is sufficient for these. Another rhyme 
used is: 

A greeting here I bring to you, 

A hearty greeting fond and true; 
And may all joy and goodly cheer 
Enhance for you the glad New Year. 
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The Origin of | Pin Money. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
i oe 

Most of us know that our pin money origi- 
nates either in the pockets of our husbands 
or in our own industry, but all do not know how 
the term “ pin money” originated. It is so directly 
connected with New Year’s Day as to be an appro- 
priate subject for this season. At the beginning of 
the sixteenth century pins, technically speaking, 
were unknown. The poorer classes used a sort of 
skewer made of wood, while those for the use of 
the wealthy were made of bone, silver, or box- 
wood. Shortly afterward the pins now in use were 
invented, but it can be imagined that they were 
more costly than at the present day. Only people 
of fashion could pretend to their extensive use. 
They were adopted as fashionable and acceptable 
New Year’s gifts for the ladies. Soon it grew to be 





customary to give, instead of the pins themselves, 
the money wherewith to purchase them. Naturally 
this appropriation was called “pin money,” which 
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term gradually came to be applied to all money 
expended by ladies for purposes of adornment. 

Right here let me suggest that there is no better 
season than this for settling with husbands this 
much vexed question. Now, if ever, masculine 
hearts are softened. It is the time for the making 
of good resolutions, and what better resolution can 
a man make than to set aside for the use of the 
faithful wife and mother a certain sum each month 
to be hers without discussion or question? We 
have heard men cavil at the desire of women to 
earn money, but do they ever reflect upon what 
has driven them to such a course? Ionce heard a 
man, displaying his Christmas gift of a dressing 
gown from his wife, say, ‘‘ Bought with my money.” 
He was of the masculine sex, but no gentleman. 
If a married couple start life with an equal amount 
of nothing for their fortune—as so many do—why 
is the wealth that they acquire in the course 
of years more the property of one than the other 
when both have equally labored for the common 
good? Husbands, be just if you are not generous 
to your wives. Do not make them come to you for 
every penny of pin money. Even if you give it 
generously, it is a hard thing for asensitive woman 
to ask for it. If you have made your wife no 
Christmas present, let it be made now, and take 
the form of a monthly allowance, no matter how 
small. 
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Japanese Lamp shade. 
ISABEL GORDON. 
ae 

To make this lamp shade, which is both pretty 
and convenient, take one of the cheap Japanese 
fans which are square at the top. Cut out two 
pieces of white paper the size of the fan and tack 
them on each side. In covering you may use up 
any odds and ends of silk and velvet. On the 
front stretch tightly across the middle a bit of silk 
or satin, cut on 
the bias, and fill 
the corners in 
with velvet or 
plush of some 
4 shade which will 
j harmonize. On 

one which 1 saw 
the silk was a 
pale heliotrope 
with a few pur- 
ple pansies 
painted on it (see 
the illustration), 
and the plush of 
a darker helio- 
trope. Cover the 
- back with plain 

Indian silk and 

finish the edge 

with cord. Have 

a wooden stand 

made about eight 
inches high with 
Gild the 
woodwork. Then it is ready to put between you 
and the lamp. If you cannot use the brush you 
will find a bit of figured Indian silk a pretty sub- 
stitute for the painting. 

Right here let me adda hint to those who have 
some knowledge of how to use water colors. You 
ean make a host of lovely things, such as photo- 
graph, handkerchief or glove cases, cushions, 
bags, sachet and toilet sets, by using those India 
silks: which come to us all ready decorated with 
flowers as sweet as Nature makes them. The de- 
signs are really artistic. You will find anong them 
nasturtiums, violets, wild roses; lilaes, dogwood, 
morning glories—almost any blossom you can wish 
for upon the most delicate of backgrounds. From 
a bit of this fashion your work, whatever it may 
be, wad, line and perfume it. Always try to cut 
your silk so as to leave the design as entire as 
possible. Then in water colors touch up flowers 
and leaves, making the shadows darker and high 
lights brighter by a bit of color you have rendered 
opaque with Chinese white. If there are lines or 
guides or anything conventional in the pattern, 
outline with gold, and if a scrap of plain back- 
ground shows, try to arrange it so you can letter 
these in gold “gloves,” “photographs,” or what- 
ever it is to be used for. From this you may 
fashion many a thing of beauty which few would 
believe was not “really and truly” hand-painted. 
Please remember I do not mean that you are to 
paint all over the design. Simply touch up lights 
and shadows, always leaving the general coloring 






LAMPSHADE. 
a hole into which the handle will fit. 


PORTABLE 





as itis. One more hint: One can find at an uphol- 
sterer’s many a lovely remnant of those silks. 
Thus you can get a variety of designs, and from a 
yard or less you can fashion two or three dainty 
trifles. 





Making Tile Ornamental. 
DORA HARVEY VROOMAN. 
eee oe 

An umbrella stand, which will be both useful 
and ornamental, may be made from a section of 
drain pipe. Select, if possible, a pipe that is un- 
glazed, as it can more easily be decorated. First 
give the entire pipe a coat of some solid color, say 
Vandyke brown or chrome yellow. srt pre- 
pared for use, which comes in 
small cans costing from fifteen 
to twenty cents, will answer for 
this purpose. Sometimes on 
opening the cans the paint looks 
thin and watery; this is because 
the turpentine with which it is 
mixed rises to the surface. In 
that case stir it thoroughly until 
it is of the consistency of cream; 
then paint the pipe and set it 
away todry. When it is dry asec- 
ond coat may be added, if it 
seems desirable. Any design may 
be painted on the pipe, but 
something tall, like ferns or 
grasses, will be more effective. 
Buy small tubes of oil colors for 





the decorations; a little poppy UMBRELLA 
oil mixed with them will facili- STAND. 
tate the drying. When thoroughly dry give it one 


or two (and perhaps three) coats of varnish. This 
deepens and enriches the coloring. The pipe may 
be fitted into a large flower-pot saucer to catch the 
drippings from the umbrellas, or a tinsmith may 
make a large tin tube that will fit into the bottom 
of the drain pipe for this purpose. A drain pipe 
painted in this way may also be used for planting 
tall plants in. One filled with ferns would be an 
effective decoration for a vestibule, hallway or 
piazza. A drain pipe painted in Vandyke brown 
with white daisies and golden-yellow buttercups 
with tall grasses would be very pretty, or one 
painted yellow with bullrushes and pampas grass 
growing up from the base reaching almost to the 
top would also look well. 
Stocking Legs for Drawers. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 
——<— 

The legs of wornout stockings may be made into 
nice, warm, snug underdrawers for little children, 
many of whom, for lack of care or means, are 
doubtless shivering through the present cold 
weather, with only short, thin cotton garments to 
protect their limbs. The model for my sketch was 
“evolved” from a pair of long woolen stockings 
(with feet so badly worn they were good for noth- 
ing) by an ingenious, penny-saving mother for her 
little daughter. It was not a case of necessity; 
but, said she, “I would rather save the money for 
some pretty trifle for her that I cannot make than 
buy new drawers that would hardly be better than 
these, throw away this good material and go with- 
out the gift of ribbon or -S= 
lace.” So she removed the 
feet, ripped the hems at 
the tops, made a straight 
cut eight inches long (of 
course the length must vary 
to suit each individual 
case) down from the top of 
each leg, trimmed off about 
two inches at one side of 
the top of the opening thus 
formed, so as to make the 
front shorter than the 
back, faced both sides of 
the opening with a narrow 
bias band of cotton, lapped 
one short side an inch or 
more over the other, and 
stitched them both into a NOVEL PAIR OF 
broad binding together, as DRAWERS. 
shown in the engraving. Then they were t ried on 
and cut off to allow for a narrow, feather- stitched 
hem at the ankle, and finished with foot-straps, to 
aid in the process of drawing the little stockings 
on over them. These described are for little chil- 
dren. By placing the tops farther apart on the 
band, and leaving projecting ends of the band to 














button at the back, they may be used for larger 
children; the tops then come up over the hips like 
a broad strap; they protect the limbs just as well, 
which is the great object to be attained. Cream 
white fleece-lined stockings are excellent for these 
garments, being quite warm and very durable. 

If one does not need to practice such economies 
for one’s own family it would surely be a kind act 
to collect several pairs of good stocking legs and 
give them, with the copy of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST containing these directions, to some 
poor mother of little children. 
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Flexible Paper Weight. 


MARTHA CLARK RANKIN. 





ea 

All students and literary workers will appreciate 
a paper weight which will stay where it is placed. 
The glass and stone weights in common use have 
an unpleasant habit of slipping if they are asked 
to do anything beyond holding down two or three 
papers; for a pile of loose papers of unequal sizes 
or for holding open a book such a weight is nearly 
useless. The happy thought of a woman, a libra- 
rian in one of the large cities, has provided a novel 
contrivance which is open to none of these objec- 
tions. Take a ribbon, of any pretty shade, thirteen 
inches long and two and a quarter wide. Fold it 
lengthwisé, and overhand the edges with short, 
firm stitches, using silk of the same shade. Now 
fold.so that this lengthwise seam shall be exactly 
in the middle; then, on the machine, stitch close 
to this seam dividing the ribbon into two long 
compartments, leaving an inch and a half free at 
each end. Tie one end tightly with silk, where 
the stitching ceases. Fill both compartments with 
fine shot, and tie the other end securely with silk. 
Fringe out both inch-and-a-half ends and tie nar- 
row ribbon in ful! bows at the points where the 
stitching ends. 
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Another Shopping Bag. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
—=>_—- . 

The bag here illustrated is made of burlap work- 
ed in black worsted, or colored if preferred, in any 
pattern that may be faneied. The ends and top 
are fitted loosely 
with silk or satin 
to match in color 
the worsted work 
upon the burlap. 
The bag is closed 
by a draw-string of 
ribbon, as shown 
in the engraving. 
Leather ‘handles 
can be purchased 
and attached tothe’ 
outside, or home- 
made handles of 
some soft materials can be substituted. The por- 
tion made of burlap should be lined before sewing 
on the ends and top. If made for a gift the mono- 
gram of the one for wiom it is intended may be 
worked upon one side. 

A Cheap Lounge Rug. 
M. CLAIRE. 
ee 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST some time since 
told its readers how to make a lounge for a dollar, 
and having profited by its teaching, I wish, in 
return, to tell how to cover it handsomely for a 
dollar and a half. For a bedroom or a sitting- 





SHOPPING BAG. 





| room an ordinary cover of cretonne, or one made 


from the best breadths of an old woolen dress, or 
even from many kinds of woolen pieces put to- 
gether in crazy patchwork style, will do very 
well, but my home-made lounge graced my parlor, 
and for comfort was not excelled by any “store 
lounge” that money could buy. Some kind of a 
rug, however, was needed to give it the air of lux- 
ury and elegance to which I aspired. The oriental 
rugs at eight and ten dollars were beyond my 
purse. A rag carpet gave me an idea, which I 
found when I went to the weaver’s was not a 
new one. 

For years I have had my special silk “‘ rag-bag,” 
without any particular idea as to what I should 
do with the contents. Here were to be found old 
neckties galore of every color and pattern, old 
umbrella covers, silk hose, trimmings, ribbons» 
and every scrap of silk and velvet, no matter how 
soiled, that had, from time to time, been laid 
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aside as having passed the ornamental, or even 
useful stage. These I ripped and pressed, and 
then cut into strips, as long as the pieces would 
warrant, half an inch wide. They were lapped, 
sewed on a machine, and wound into balls of 
one pound each without any regard to assortment 
of colors, except to intersperse bright colors with 
a plentiful sprinkling of black, of which, in a col- 
lection of silk pieces, there is always a preponder- 
ance. From four one-pound balls, at a cost of 
$1.50 for weaving, I have an exquisite rug three 
yards long and forty-eight inches wide. It is 
woven with a red linen warp, of which several 
inches are left at either end as a fringe. I would 
not exchange it for a rug at five times the cost. 
The trouble is very little, as all the work may be 
done in several evenings, including ripping and 
pressing. It would also make a very heavy, rich 
portiere. 
Books for Boys to Read. 
MARY E. FOLSOM. 

The indiscriminate browsing among all sorts of 
books is safe only for a born scholar or a genius. 
Our young people especially are losing mental 
backbone through the constant reading of enticing 
stories; stuff that is neither good nor bad, but 
demanding no thought or application. To be re- 
stricted to a small, choice library until we get 
thoroughly acquainted with it is to find lifelong 
friends and teachers. To fill our shelves with the 
books every one is talking about is to betray not 
“culture” but merely literary curiosity, and plenty 
of time and money for new things. Emerson says, 
“ Never read a book until it is a year old.” Excel- 
lent advice for general readers. Old Samuel John- 
son’s counsel to ‘‘read the book you do hon- 
estly feel a wish and curiosity to read” is 
equally excellent for students. But the fact 
remains that the modern reader is distracted 
by the multiplicity of books. In answering 
the question what our boys and girls should 
read one must keep in view different ages, 
tastes and capacities; but wise parents who 
look as carefully after the mental as the 
physical food of their children ought not to 
be guilty of putting into their hands books 
too namby-pamby in sentiment for a man 
to read. Of course the style and language 
must be adapted to childish minds, but the 
matter should be pure and nourishing. 

First of all, let the imagination be fed by 
those old but ever new story books, “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” *‘ Zsop’s Fables,” “‘ Swiss Fami- 
ly Robinson,” “ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’’“ Alice 
in Wonderland” and Hawthorne’s ‘“ Tangle- 
wood Tales.”’ These books are not only read over 
and over again by eager-eyed children, but they 
furnish numberless motives and illustrations for 
literature and art. For older children purchase 
books interesting to their parents as well, and 
when mother lays aside her favorite author to 
darn stockings or mend trousers, let the boys read 
from some of the “real” boys’ books. I agree 
with Carlyle that history can be safely recom- 
mended as the basis of all study of books, espe- 
cially the history of one’s native country, and cerx- 
tainly Charles Coffin’s “ Boys of ’76” is deserving 
of its popularity with boys. His “Story of Liberty” 
describes the Puritans and Old England; “Old 
Times in the Colonies,” the settlement of New 
England; * Boys of ’61,” the civil war; and “ Build- 
ing of the Nation” explains how our country began 
and grew. These historical stories are well writ- 
ten and illustrated and good authority. Mothers 
have told me how they enjoyed reading them 
with their boys. 

George Makepeace Towle’s “ Heroes of History,” 
“Raleigh,” ‘“ Drake,” “Pizarro,” “ Marco Polo,” 
“Vasea de Gama” and “ Magellan ” are charmingly 
written and good authority also. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth’s “Zig Zag Journeys” are attractive in 
style and interlarded with tales and anecdotes of 
the places visited. G. A. Henty writes books that 
captivate the boys. Each one is based upon some 
striking event in the world’s history. Two books 
that contain a great deal in a little are Mrs. Helen 
Ainslie Smith’s “Cities of the Ancient” and 





‘Cities of the Modern World.” They are profusely 
illustrated and frequent reference to them famil- 
iarizes a boy with different kinds of architecture, 
peoples and civilizations. Now I must speak of 
four books that bear the same relation to art and 
literature as do the fairy tales above mentioned. 
Sydney Lanier’s “ The Boys’ King Arthur” relates 














the story of that king and his “ Knights of the round 
table”? and their deeds and adventures in the 
romantic days of chivalry. His “ Boys’ Froissart’’ 
contains the best of the “chronicles” of the 
French courtier and traveler, Froissart, who lived 
in the times of Chaucer and Wycliffe. James 
Baldwin tells the boys all about the hero of Scan- 
dinavian literature in his “Story of Siegfried,” 
and his “Story of Roland” recounts the valor of 


Charlemagne’s brave soJdier who died blowing his , 


famous horn in the rocky passes of the Pyrenees. 
Stories of Indians are sure to please boys, and al- 
though Fenimore Cooper’s red men are very much 
idealized, I envy the boy who reads for the first 
time his “Pathfinder” and “The Last of the 
Mohicans.” For a child’s history of England 
there is none better than Dickens’s, and for older 
students ‘“Greene’s Short History of the English 
People.” 

No greater blessing can be bestowed upon a child 
than to awaken in him a love for Nature. For 
young readers there is “The Child’s Book of 
Nature,” by Jane Andrews, and “ Little Folks in 
Feathers and Fur,” by Olive Thorne Miller. For 
older children, Charles Kingsley, one of England’s 
famous men, has written “ Madam How and Lady 
Why,” a simple and entertaining explanation of 
the phenomena of Nature. A help to astronomy 
is found in Agnes Giberne’s ‘ Among the Stars,” a 
very popular book. Ernest Ingersoll interests the 
boys in snails, birds, insects and wild mice in 
“Friends Worth Knowing,” and in “Birds Nest- 
ing” he gives instruction in gathering and pre- 
serving eggs and nests for the purpose of study. 
For still older boys, especially those who have a 
scientific bent, Grant Allen’s “‘ Flowers and their 
Pedigrees” traces the evolution of certain plant 
types, and his latest book, “ Falling in Love and 
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other Essays on more Exact Sciences,” is as charm- 
ing as a fairy tale. 

In fiction, ‘‘ Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates,” 
a beautiful story of life in Holland, Miss Alcott’s 
“ Little Men,” and allof J. T. Trowbridge’s books 
are popular with and suitable for young readers. 
Boys who like romance and adventure revel in 
Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” while Dickens’s “ Oliver Twist ” 
and “Nicholas Nickleby” interest their sym- 
pathies. I have not succeeded in finding for 
young readers just the right biographies of George 


. Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson 


and Abraham Lincoln, but I urge every boy 





to learn all he can about these four eminent 
Americans. 
Labor-Saving in the Kitchen. 


WEBB DONNELL. 


a 

Cooking is fatiguing enough at its best estate, 
but doubly so when performed under the discour- 
agements and inconveniences that abound in so 
many kitchens. The needless steps that are taken 
from pantry shelves to closet shelves, and from 
closet shelves to firkins, boxes and paper bags, 
would in a year’s time count up to an alarming 
number of miles. Much of this waste of time and 
strength can be saved by gathering every conceiv- 
able thing in the shape of ingredients and uten- 
sils into one spot, convenient to the cook’s hands. 
A means of doing this is illustrated herewith ina 
combination of closets and kitchen table. The 
small drawers above are for such materials as 
rice, tapioca, oatmeal, the small packages or boxes 
of spices, salt, ete., the name of the contents being 
marked on the outside of each. The closet above 
is for kitchen crockery, and should be provided 
with shelves, which will also accommodate some 


| other articles if desired. One of the smaller clos- 








ets below is for tin dishes, the other for those of 
iron. The larger drawer will accommodate a great 
many things that will suggest themselves to the 
housekeeper, such as knives, forks, spoons, egg- 
beaters, potato-mashers, cake-cutters, and a host 
of small articles. This drawer should be parti- 
tioned off into a number of compartments, to keep 
these articles from becoming indiscriminately 
mixed. The large closet below may be used for 
such bulky articles as molasses, sugar, and others. 
A barrel of flour can be placed under one of the 
end shelves, which can be hinged to turn up. It 
will be found a great convenience if a marble slab 
is obtained for the other shelf, for use in kneading 
bread and such other operations as require a per- 
fectly clean, hard polished surface. Hard wood 
ean be made to answer very well. If one of the 
patent flour-holders and sifters combined is used, 
it can be placed on the back part of the kneading 
shelf. These shelves ought to set out an inch from 
the main table, to avoid a crack that is not readiiy 
kept clean. They should be supported by stout 
iron brackets. 
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Old Times in Wisconsin. 
EMMA F. RBURHANS. 
ae 

Situated on both banks of the Beaver Dam river 
in Wisconsin is the small village of L—, the 
home of my childhood. The east and west sides of 
the river were connected by a long bridge. Not far 
above, and parallel with it, was a mill dam, and 
between the two stood a large old-fashioned flour- 
ing mill, or gristmill,as it was then called. Being 
four stories high, it was thought to be a wonderful 
structure by the small boys and girls of that time 
who seldom saw so large a building. It was con- 
sidered quite a privilege by us children to be 
allowed to go through it, and was one of the 
first places of interest to show our company 
when we had any to entertain. Besides the 
mill the village boasted of a store which was 
also the post-office, a blacksmith shop, a saw- 
mill, a church, and a small red schoolhouse, 
where for years we were feruled or switched, 
as the urgency of the case required. Father 
had come to L——a few years before from the 
East, bringing his family, consisting of 
Mother, my sister and myself. We lived 
with an aunt who had been there some time 
until Father could clear a piece of land of 
stumps and trees and build a house of his 
own. We moved into it before it was finished 
on the inside, and Father worked upon that 
nights, mornings and rainy days when he 
could do nothing else. One night soon after 
we had got settled we heard a loud rap at the 
door, and on opening it found nearly all the people 
in the village standing there with a lot of baskets 
and pails full of good things to eat. They brought 
a fiddler with them and danced unti¥ almost morn- 
ing, giving us a genuine, old-fashioned house- 
warming. ih 

The thick wood came nearly up to the house on 
one side, and a few rods back of it was the river, 
along which we spent many happy hours bathing, 
fishing, gathering flowers and hunting snail shells. 
Father would sometimes go with us, and he was 
the one who always caught the big green turtles, 
but Mother never enjoyed cooking them. In the 
spring we would tap the maple trees near the 
house and make enough sirup and sugar for our 
own use. Mother furnished the table with wild 
fruit, such as strawberries, blackberries and 
prickly gooseberries. The latter had to be rolled 
in a coarse cloth before they could be used. In the 
fall we would go nutting and get enough hazelnuts 
to last through the winter. Father-would shoot a 
squirrel occasionally, which made a change in our 
bill of fare. 

One year Father was elected justice of the 
peace, and as he had no office he was obliged to 
use Mother’s kitchen, which was a source of much 
annoyance to her, especially when a lawsuit was 
held, and the men would come in with their boots 
all mud, and sit there and spit tobacco juice on her 
clean floor. On one occasion she took the spittoon 
and put it beside a man who was doing more than 
his share of the business. He took the hint and 
tried to hit it once in a while. She didn’t object 
so much to the marriage ceremonies which Father 
performed, as she always claimed that the mar. 
riage fee belonged to her. 

We were never troubled very much by the 
Indians, although they sometimes built their 
wigwams and camped in the woods a few miles 
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from us. Once in a while the window would be 
darkened and we would look up to encounter the 
gaze of a big Indian flattening his nose on a pane 
of glass and looking in. If my sister and I were 
alone, and saw them coming, we locked the doors 
and hid under a bed until we were sure they had 
gone. It was one afternoon in summer that a man 
came riding into the village with great speed and 
told the people whom he met that five hundred 
Indians were coming. They had burned the next 
town and killed all the people. The news soon 
spread over the village and the excitement was 
very great. School was dismissed and the children 
hurried home to find their fathers and big brothers 
getting down all their old muskets and loading 
them. Those who had no guns got together all the 
other weapons they could find, such as butcher 
knives, pitchforks and axes. The women were all 
busy trying to do what ought to be done, but hard- 
ly knowing what to do first, they were so excited 
and frightened. Some buried their silver, and 
jewelry, and others tried to get together what 
they thought would be most needed. It was finally 
decided that all the women and children should 
go into the big mill, and that the men should 
station themselves at the windows and shoot the 
Indians. Before we were all in some of the men 
who had gone out to investigate the matter came 
back and said there was no truth in the report 
which the man had brought. A white man and 
a squaw had had some trouble and the story all 
started from that. We were all glad to go back to 
our homes, but it was along time before we were 
entirely over the effects of our Indian scare. 
RENEE die cciee 


Furs and Feathers. 


—__— 

If the reports be true as to the decrease each 
year in the catch of seals, the woman who aspires 
to a sealskin sacque will do well to purchase it as 
soon as possible. A few years hence this service- 
able garment may be worth its weight in gold, for 
I know for a fact, that a sealskin collar lately 
went up ten dollars within four days, owing to 
discouraging accounts from the Northern fisher- 
ies. Many furs, however, are much less expensive 
than this general favorite, and at least every other 
girl of the period wears a cape,—if not of sealskin» 
sable, or beaver, — of Persian lamb, Astrakhan, 
Russian hare, or what is known as the wool-seal, 
while on the whole these little wrappings do not 
cost as much as last season. The style of cut dif- 
fers somewhat from formerly, the fronts now be- 
ing always pointed and extending about six inches 
below the waist-line, while the shoulders are high 
and the collars excessively so, turned over and 
wired to allow them to be bent as is most becom- 
ing. If desired, the collar may be of a different 
fur from the cape, which is convenient for those 
who wish to have an old one remodeled. Bro- 
eaded satin is the favored lining, and is applied 
smoothly, as in all the new fur garments, in place 
of being quilted. 

Older women still cling to the loose seal sacque, 
though it cannot be said to be as fashionable as 
the jaunty jackets or royally rich, long cloaks 
which cover the entire figure. Still it is always 
useful and handsome, and is now given a chic air 
by means of raised sleeves, a Russian collar, or 
notched lapels. The tight-fitting seal jackets, 
however. dre the smart top-garments, par excel- 
lence, and these vary in length from twenty-four 
to thirty-six inches, and may be either single or 
double-breasted. <A towering Medici collar or a 
turned-over one, that can be worn either up or 
down, give the cachet of this season. Newer yet 
are the reefer jackets, which for the tirst time 
have this year been fashioned out of fur. Like 
the cloth ones they are made with loose, double- 
breasted fronts and lapels, and collar similar to 
those on men’s coats; but the backs fit closely, 
while outside pockets are set on the sides, into 
which the hands are thrust, and take the place of 
a muff. If fur cannot be afforded, all these de- 
signs may be carried out in seal plush, velvet, or 
cloth. 

Boas are more popular in feathers than in furs, 
but there is an infinite variety of stylish fur col- 
lars and cute little cravattes, displaying the head 
and tail of the animal, which are to accompany 
tailor-made suits trimmed with fur. These garni- 
tures are applied somewhat differently from last 
season. Three narrow bands of fur on askirt are 
considered more stylish than one broad one; and 
eoats are bound rather than bordered. Another 


way in which Astrakhan and Persian lamb are 
used is to appliqué small pieces on amid embroi- 
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dery on handsome gowns, or set on leaves and 
flowers veined with gold or silk. This may be a 
hint to skilled needlewomen who have bits of fur 
they can thus utilize. Entire sleeves of Astrakhan 
are also often set in cloth jackets, and are very 
smart with vest and collar to match. Light even- 
ing dresses, too, frequently display effective deco- 
ations of black marten, chinchilla, or the magnifi- 
cent sable. 

Children wear shoulder capes, collars, and muffs 
of the pretty, crinkly white furs, chinchilla, gray 
krimmer, or sealskin, while the baby folk look 
like tiny white bears in coats of Chinese or I[ce- 
land lamb, and fur mittens fastened securely on 
their little wrists. Both round and flat muffs are 
seen. They are larger than last year and, usually, 
of long-haired fur. 





Practical Recipes. 


oem 

How to Bake Meat.—The most perfectly baked 
meats are cooked as follows: Heat the baking-pan 
on the top of the stove until smoking hot; lay the 
roast on it and let the cut surface sear and slightly 
brown; turn, and sear and brown the other side 
also. Put in a hot oven and baste only with its 
own gravy. Salt toughens the meat and has a ten- 
dency to extract the juices, and should not be ad- 
ded until just before the meat is done. If the tem- 
perature of the oven is just right, when the oven 
door is opened a gentle simmering and sputtering 
will go on; if it is too hot the drippings will burn 
and the oven will be filled with smoke. An even, 
steady heat must be maintained to bake a piece of 


| meat properly. The best ribs of beef are the third 


Feather garnitures divide favor with fur; and | 


besides the becoming fluffy boas there are dainty 
collarettes of ostrich plumage, tied with moiré 


ribbon. Wide feather bands come for bordering 


skirts, narrower ones for the bodice and shaped 
cuffs for the sleeves, while a cloth jacket is, at 
once, given a distinguished air by a deep Russian 
collar formed of poor birdies’ bonny plumes. An 
outré style, which, however, is prettier than it 
sounds, is to combine feathers and flowers on the 
same hat, and fur and feathers are also, by the 
milliner’s art, often made to appear together. 


How to Wash Flannels. 


DOLINDA MIX. 
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Flannel underwear and woolen stockings would 
last two or three times longer than they ordinarily 
do if they were properly washed. Many people 
put them in the general wash, and let them go 
through the same as any other piece of clothing— 
from hot water into cold. This is all wrong; one 
such wash will shrink and stiffen woolens so that 
they will be very much smaller, and also harsh and 
thick. If properly washed, there is no necessity 
for woolen underwear or stockings becoming hard 
or discolored at all; they should be as soft when 
worn out as they were when new. White flannels 
often assume a saffron tint after one bad washing, 
while with proper care they should remain white 
till they turn yellow with age. 

The first thing to do is to make a lather of luke- 
warm water and some pure white soap (Castile or 
borax soap is best); a little borax may be also 
added, or ammonia, two tablespoonfuls to a pail of 
water. This will loosen the dirt, and also tend to 
keep the flannels soft. Put your woolens in this, 
and rinse up and down a great number of times 
until the flannels seem clean. Soap should never 
be rubbed on them, as it leaves a mark or hard 
streak wherever it is rubbed. Do not use a board; 
if there are any soiled streaks around the wrists or 
necks of shirts, rub between the hands. If the dirt 
will not move without soap, rub the soap on the 
palms of the hands (not on the flannels), and then 
rub the flannels between them. When the flannels 
are thoroughly clean, squeeze them out carefully, 
and put them into the rinse water. This should be 
lukewarm (never hot) about the same temperature 
as the water in which they have been washed. 
Rinse up and down until they are free from suds; 
then squeeze between the hands until you get them 
as dry as possible; never use a wringer, and try to 
do without even wringing with the hands. Hang 
up at once, and never let them lie in the clothes- 
basket. Hang shirts by the shoulders at first, 
drawers by the belts, and skirts by the waist- 
bands. When they are half dry, reverse the posi- 
tion, and let them finish drying. 

Scarlet flannels, if they are of good quality, will 
keep their color if washed as above and each 
detail carefully attended to. Some old housekeep- 
ers, however, prefer to take the following precau- 
tien in regard to red flannels in order to be sure of 
their not fading: Mix a half cupful of flour with a 
quart of cold water, place over the fire, and let it 
boil for fifteen minutes. Stir this into the warm 
suds in which the flannels are to be washed, and 
then proceed as above. Salt is sometimes used in 


them from fading, but we have found it rather 
harsh, and prefer to wash them, as well as other 
woolens, as we have just described. 
flannels should be washed first before touching the 
other clothes, so that they may have plenty of 
time to dry. We prefer not to iron flannels, as 
they can be smoothed out with the hands and laid 
into shape. If you prefer to iron them, be sure 
and use a warm iron (never hot), and press them 
on the wrong side. 
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and fourth for a roast from seven to nine pounds, 
and the third, fourth, and fifth for a larger roast. 
Never have the bone taken out and the meat 
rolled; the meat loses in sweetness. Let your 
butcher saw across the under part of the ribs in 
one or two pieces, so that after the meat has been 
seared on the eut sides it can stand in the pan, 
with the rim of fat upward. The searing process 
hardens the outside and thus retains the juices. 


Oyster Pie.— There are two ways of making 
oyster pie; one in which both are cooked together 
the other in which the paste is baked and a filling 
of oysters prepared separately. The paste is 
made the same in both cases. Sift into a cold 
bowl (it is essential in making pastry to have 
everything cold), chop into the flour a quarter of a 
pound of the hardest butter; put a teaspoonful of 
salt into enough ice-water to just moisten the flour 
and butter. There is only one right way to add 
this water. It must not be poured all into one 
place, but here*and there, wetting only the dry 
fiour. Sprinkle the baking-board with flour, 
lay the paste on it, and roll rapidly and lightly 
from you into an oblong, thin sheet. Over this cut 
a second quarter of a pound of butter in bits, fold 
into three, turn the paste around and roll again 
from you, Fold and roll once more, always from 
you, then fold and stand on ice until very cold. 
When ready to make your pie, roll out half of this 
paste and line with it a deep dish; fill it with 
drained oysters, cut bits of butter over the top, 
season with salt and pepper; cover with the re- 
maining half of the paste rolled out and bake half 
an hourina quickoven. Large, plump oysters are 
better for a pie cooked in this way. For the other 
pie, proceed exactly the same except that in place 
of the oysters you lay ina clean folded towel, or 
slices of stale bread. These may afterward be put 
to any of the uses to which stale bread is ordina- 
rily devoted. When the crust is baked lift the 
upper crust, take out the bread and fill with oysters 
prepared as follows: Set fifty oysters over the fire 
in their own liquor. The moment they begin to 
bubble around the edges, and the beards begin to 
open, lift them with a colander dipper. Have as 
much hot milk in another saucepan as you have 
oyster liquor. In a third pan put a large table- 
spoonful of butter, and when it melts stir in two 
of flour; add the milk and oyster liquor gradu- 
ally, stirring until you have a thick, rich, smooth 
sauce. Season with salt, pepper, and grated nut- 
meg; add two eggs beaten smooth, draw to the 
back of the range, lay in the oysters, and fill the 
pie as soon as they are hot. 

Saratoga Biscuit.—The following breakfast cakes 
are great favorites at a certain Saratoga hotel: 
Heat a pint of new milk over the fire, and when 
hot enough to melt butter remove, add butter the 
size of a walnut, three beaten eggs, three table- 
spoonfuls of good yeast, a little salt and flour 
enough to make a soft dough. Let them rise ina 
warm place for two or three hours. Make up into 
small biscuit or bun-shaped cakes, lay close to- 
gether on a well-buttered tin, and bake for fifteen 
minutes in a quick oven. 

Marlborough Pudding. — Take equal quantities 
of stewed and strained apples, thick, sweet cream, 
and sugar, and add six beaten eggs to a pint of this 


| mixture with the juice and grated rind of a lemon. 


washing colored woolen stockings in order to keep | 
| Bake in open shells. 


The excellence of this pie 
depends upon the richness of the cream. 
Sponge Cake.—This very nice and inexpensive 


| cake was given me by a little girl of eleven years, 


| write ‘“‘tested”’ before the recipe. 


whose first attempt was so good that I can safely 
Beat the yolks 
of four eggs with one cup of sugar until light; add 
the whites, well whipped, alternately with a tea- 
eupful of flour through which has been sifted a 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Flavor to the taste. 
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Big and Little Christmas. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 
— 

It was very near Christmas. The very day before, 
in fact, as one might have known by the way the 
telegraph and messenger boys dashed into the 
down-town offices, delivered their messages and 
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AUDREY AND SYLVIE ON THE AVENUE. 


then lingered expectantly about, ready to grasp 
any silver or greenback “tip” that might fall to 
their share in honor of the jovial, generous season. 
Precious little did they receive in the counting- 
room of Jeremiah Lawrence, costly and sumptu- 
ous though its appointments were, for its proprie- 
tor was a business man in the fullest sense of the 
word, never appearing to indulge a thought be- 
yond the rise and fall of stocks, “puts and 
ealls,” and “ profit and loss’’; and one who looked 
upon the gay and festive last week of the year as 
merely a time for bills and duns. Not a penny, 
indeed, would there have found its way to the 
pockets of the busy boys in blue had it not been 
for the jolly little bookkeeper Cotton, who oecasion- 
ally slipped a dime into the hand of some partic- 
ularly pale, thin lad, who had early taken up the 
burden of life. He always did this however with a 
sidelong, half-apologetie glance at his employer. 

When a neighboring clock struck five, it was 
with a sigh of relief that Mr. Cotton put away his 
books and papers, and donned a not too heavy 
top-coat which was growing white about the 
seams and had evidently seen better days. 

‘Well, Mr. Lawrence,” he said, “I think I'll be 
going now. Have a bit of Christmasing to do on 


my way home.” 

Perhaps he hoped the broker would treat him 
better than he had the messengers, but if so he was 
disappointed, for that gentleman only grunted a 
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guttural “good night,’ and never looked up from 
the column of figures he was adding. 


“T trust you will spend a pleasant holiday,” con- 


tinued the little bookkeeper, “and I wish you a 
very merry Christmas, sir.” As he spoke, he 
softly laid a beautiful spray of glossy holly, bright 
with scarlet berries, on the desk by his chief’s 
elbow. 

Still Jeremiah Lawrence took no notice. As 
Billy Cotton trotted uptown he thought, ‘ Queer 
that aman of both brains and wealth should turn 
into such a multiplication table! It isn’t that he’s 
niggardly either, for he lives in good style, and 
often heads a subscription list with a liberal 
amount. But he fairly scorns what he calls this 
‘Christmas nonsense,’ and says he ‘can’t see the 
sense of throwing away hard-earned dollars just 
to cater to a poetical sentiment.’ Well, it’s a fact 
that 1 am never so 
poor as at the New 
Year, but then, I 
wouldn’t change 
places with him and 
would rather wear 
this old overcoat 
three winters longer 
than miss seeing the 
little folks’ joy at 
sight of their Christ- 
mas-tree or have 
their mother go to 
echureh, to-morrow, 
without that new 
bonnet,” and there 
was a veritable San- 
ta Claus twinkle in 
the eyes of content- 
ed, little Billy Cot- 
ton as he turned into 
a toy-shop and began 
comparing the re- 


spective merits of curly- 
headed dolls, gayly-paint- 4 
ed sleds, and woolly dogs 
and sheep. ‘ 





That same December af- 
ternoon, a young girl stood 
at the door of a handsome, 
uptown mansion, bidding 
farewell to her governess. 
A graceful, picturesque, 
little maiden she was with 
an intelligent though 
rather sad face, and her 
manner betrayed neither 
joy nor sorrow as she 
kissed the prim. lady in 
gray, and hoped she 
would “enjoy her holi- 
day.” 

**Good-by, Audrey,” said Miss Winton. “Be a 
good girl and practice your music faithfally. I 
shall be absent just a fortnight, and here is a small 
gift, which I selected, to help you while away the 
time,” and she placed in the child’s hands a 
dainty volume, prettily bound in blue and gold. 

“OQ, thank you,” cried Audrey, gratefully, and, 
as she read the title, “The Seven Wonders oi the 
World,” delightful visions of dwarfs and giants, 
elves and genii flitted before her. 











Searcely waiting for the carriage to drive off 
with the traveler, she flew up to a room on the 
second floor, nestled down before the fire, and 
announced to a grand French doll, which sat up as 
stiff and straight as Miss Winton herself, ‘Now, 
Florinda, we shall have a lovely time, reading 
these fairy tales which my governess has been so 
kind as to give me.” Eagerly she opened the 
cream-laid pages, but uttered a cry of disappoint- 
ment upon discovering that instead of the won- 
ders of Aladdin’s lamp, exciting journeys up a 
bean-stalk, or trips into fairyland, the book con- 
tained descriptions of the Egyptian Pyramids, the 
Colossus of Rhodes, and other famous objects of 
ancient art, all excellent in themselves but not 
particularly entrancing to a girl of eleven. 

“Who wants to read this stupid stuff in holiday 
time!” she exclaimed, and, almost in tears, 
walked to the window and gazed out upon the 
busy, hurrying crowds which surged up and down 
the avenue, their arms full of bundles and their 
faces shining with generous Christmas joy. 

“Everybody seems happy but me,” sobbed Au- 
drey. ‘“O, if I only had a mother, or brother, or 
sister, oreven a dog. But Ihave nobody. Nobody 
but Florinda, and she is so fine I don’t dare hug 
her or kiss her. Dear, deary me!” 

Seized by an overpowering impulse to escape 
from her loneliness she rang the bell and sum- 
moned a neat, rosy maid ina white cap. ‘“ Rosa,” 
she said, “I want to go out.” 

The girl shook her head. ‘I don’t see how you 
can, Miss Audrey, for there is no one to go with 
you. Martin has driven Miss Winton to the sta- 
tion, and cook says I must help her stone the rai- 
sins for the plum-pudding to-morrow or else there 
will be none, and then what would your papa 
say ?” 

“T don’t believe he would say a word. He never 
seems to know what he eats. But, Rosa, I can go 
by myself; Iam quite big enough and old enoug}),” 


“THE WINDOW-SHADES WERE UP.” 


“Indeed you are not. The idea of a young lady 
like you walking through the crowded streets 
alone! And on Christmas Eve too!” 

“That is the very reason. It is so dull here all 
alone, and so gay outside. Please let me go, Rosa, 
and I will promise not to leave the block.” 

The girl’s eyes were more pleading than her 
words, and the maid was tender-hearted. 

“No doubt you are lonesome, poor lamb. Well, 
just for once, then, though I don’t know what Miss 
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Winton would say,” and, half reluctantly, Rosa 
brought a sealskin jacket and velvet hat which 
Audrey quickly put on. 

As she merrily skipped out of doors, the crisp, 
invigorating air raised her spirits, and she tried to 
imagine herself part of the bustling, jovial world, 
all of whom seemed intent on buying and giving 
presents. After awhile, however, she found it a 
trifle monotonous, pacing up and down the same 
square, and, as she approached the lower corner 
for the seventh time she paused to observe a girl 
of about her own age—a girl in a brown sacque and 
red toboggan cap, who was dragging a tiny child 
on a homemade sledge, and who stopped to watch 
the brilliant equipages on the Avenue. 

“0, isn’t that grand!” she exclaimed, as a Rus- 
sian sleigh glided by, 
drawn by three fine 
horses, tossing their crim- 
son plumes. 

“Rather,” replied Au- 
drey, who thought she had 
been addressed. 

At the word the freckled 
face beneath the gay to- 
boggan cap was turned / 
toward her with a bright, 
surprised smile. ‘I think 
it lovely,” said the little 
maid, and then, as Audrey 
smiled too, she laughed 
and began to feel very 
well acquainted 

“Did you come out to }i 
look at them because your Wf 
mother was dressing the Uy } 
tree ?’’ she asked. y) 

“No,” replied Audrey, yy 
“TI ecame because it was if} 
stupid in the house. I/ 
have no mother and shall 
not have any tree.” 

“Oh dear!’ There was [if 
a world of pity in the 
friendly, freckled, little 
countenance, and a red- 
mittened hand was heid 4 
out in silent sympathy, | 
and warmly clasped in ij 
the other maiden’s kid- 
gloved fingers. 

“What is your name ?” 
asked the latter. | 

“Sylvie Cotton, and this 
is little Dot. Bud made 
the sled she is on, but we 
hope Santa Claus will 
bring a better one. He 
always puts our things on 
atree.. Does he hide yours « 
in your stocking ?” 

“No. I guess heis never 
invited to our house. 
Father lays a gold piece 
on my plate every Christ- 
mas, but I don’t care much 
for it, for Miss Winton al- 
ways makes me spend it 
for improving books or 
flannel for the heathen.” 

Sylvie gasped, “But 
have you no toys, or pets 
or story-books.”’ 

*“T have a doll, Florinda, 
that my aunt sent from 
England, and a copy of 
the Arabian Nights, and 
several fairy books in 
French ?” 

“Can you read those ?” 

“Of course. My gover- 
ness generally talks to me 
in French, and I live in 
that brown stone house, where the carriage has 
just stopped. 

“Ts it your carriage ?” 

“It is my papa’s.” 

*¢ You can’t be so poor as I thought, then.” 

“We are not poor. Rosa says we are very rich. 
but I would rather have a little sister like Dot and 
a Christmas tree than all the stupid money in the 
world.” 

“TIT don’t know; money is a very nice thing!” 
said Sylvia, with a wise, old-fashioned shake of 
her small head. “Still Dot and Bud and I have 
good times even if we are not very well off, and 
have to wear old clothes, and live in a little bit of 








a flat. But then, you see, we have father and 
mother, and the kittens, and that makes all the 
difference,” and there was not a particle of envy 
in the eyes of the rich peor girl, as she glanced at 
the poor rich girl, in her costly velvet and furs. 

“Tttle dirl, what’s oo name?” lisped Dot, tod- 
dling up to examine Audrey’s muff. 

“Sure enough, you have not told us,” laughed 
Sylvie. 

“Tam Audrey Lawrence,” and she was surprised 
enough at the amazement depicted in Sylvie’s 
face at this announcement. 

“Ts your father’s name Jeremiah ?” 

“Yes: 

“Whyee! 


Then, of course, we ought to be 


friends, for my papa is your papa’s bookkeeper!” 


A reason of more weight to these unsophisticated 
little folks than it might have been to their 
elders. — 

“How funny and how nice!” responded Audrey, 
delighted with the coincidence. 

“TIsn’t it? And now that I know we are sort of 









“A BRILLIANT BLAZE BURST UPON THEM.” 
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—sort of connected, I mean to ask you to come to- | 


night, and see our Christmas tree.” 

“Really! But O, do you think your mamma 
would want me ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed. She likes us to be hospitable.” 

“Then I shall, certainly, make Rosa take me. 
O, I am so glad we met!” and, having learned the 
number of the plain apartment house, on the 


side street, three blocks over, Audrey felt it was 
time she went within, while Sylvie scampered 
home to tell her mother of the expected guest. 

Mrs. Cotton looked rather dismayed. ‘My dear 
child,” she exclaimed, “how could you be so rash! 
Our poor little tree and shabby rooms will seem 
very mean toa daughter of the wealthy Mr. Law- 
rence.” 

“But Mamma, she looked so sad and unhappy; 
and she has never had a real Christmas in her 
life. I know she will like it.” 

“But we have _no present for her, and it would 
be unkind to pass her over.” 

Sylvie looked sober for a moment and a struggle 
seemed going on in her mind. Then, witha ghost 
of a laugh, that had a suggestion of tears in it, she 

A Mii said: ‘Yes, we have for— 

Ya for—she shall have 

the Cherub. The dear, 

darling, little Cherub,” 

and, darting from the 

room, presently returned 

h bearing the plumpest and 

softest of Maltese kittens 

Rwith two bright eyes like 
im twin blueberries.” 

Her mother understood 
the sacrifice the child was 
m Willing to make, but of- 

fered no objection, even 
when Dot brought one of 
Bher best pink hair -rib- 
bons to adorn kittie’s 
neck, and which was most 
hea becoming to the sleek, lit- 
my tle gray-coat. 

7 Meanwhile Audrey was 
uy bubbling over with excite- 
mi; ment and could scarcely 

# eat her supper before in- 
Hy Sisting that Rosa should 
My dress her in her best frock, 

} While it seemed as though 
N the hands of the clock 
f would never point to 
seven. The careful maid 
had great doubts about 
the propriety of her ac- 
| cepting Sylvie’s invita- 
iiM tion, but Bridget, the 
cook, came up, and putin 
a good word, declaring 
that it was “a sin and a 
shame, the poor, mother- 
less darlint should nivir 
know a taste o’ fun and 
frolic, even at Christmas, 
when all good christians 
are making merry.” 

So, thanks to the warm- 
hearted Irish girl, Audrey 
had her way and was es- 
corted by Rosa to the 
plain first flat in——street, 
and warmly welcomed by 
Billy Cotton and his pleas- 
ant little family. 

In solitary state, Jere- 
miah Lawrence ate his 
dinner that lonely Christ- 
mas Eve. Somehow the 
stillness of the great house 
seemed oppressive. Per- 
haps it was because of the 
contrast with the merry 
noise in the streets with- 
out. From soup to coffee, 
he plodded through the 
various courses, and then 
retired to his luxurious 
library and threw himself 
into an easy chair. “I 
believe I am growing’ nervous,” he growled. 
“Too much wear and tear of business, and then 
this holiday hurly-burly is enough to make a sen- 
sible man mad.” 

To distract his mind he took a book at random 
from the shelves. Surely some whimsical sprite 
guided his choice! He actually started when he 
found he had selected Charles Dickens’s ‘ Christ- 
mas Carol.” As he opened the volume some 
words caught his eye and held him spellbound, 
while he read on and on, almost against his will, 
and as he perused the touching account of the 
Cratchet’s happy, homely feast he seemed to see 
in the cheery “‘ Father Bob,” who carved the goose 
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and helped the pudding “like a speckled cannon- 
bale,” the counterpart of his own bookkeeper, 
good-tempered, Billy Cotton.” 

“Fudge! Trash!” he exclaimed, at last, throw- 
ing down the book and thrusting one hand deep 
into his pocket, as was his habit, “I am not a 
Serooge, anyway! But what’s that!” for his fin- 
gers had come in contact with something sharp 
and prickly, and, in utter amazement he drew 
forth a piece of holly, the very same that a certain 
commonplace little Santa Claus had dropped on 
his desk, and which had been brushed off unno- 
ticed into his coat-pocket. “By Jove!” he ejacu- 


attention from her reserved parent hastily donned 
her outside wrappings, bade her new friends an 
affectionate “ good-night,’”’ and was soon for the 
first time walking alone with her father, beneath 
the twinkling Christmas stars. 

“Have you had a pleasant evening, Audrey ?” 
asked Mr. Lawrence. 

“O yes, yes! I never had such a good time in 
all my life,’”’ exclaimed that young lady impul- 
sively. ‘And, just think, papa! Sylvie has given 
me her kitten—a real, live kitten,’ and she dis- 
played the treasure, snuggled against her seal- 


| skin, as though it had been an Angora, at least. 


lated, “Where did that come from,” and, so curi- | 
ous is the connection of thought, his eye wan- | 
| her mother,” and it was this thought, perhaps 
| that, when home was reached, caused him to stoop 


dered from the festal emblem to the portrait of 
his dead wife, which hung above the mantel, and 


he recalled where he had first seen her—in a | 


quaint, English church, twining evergreens with 
which to deck the building for the holy, happy 
Christmastide. 

“Yes, Cecil believed in Christmas and loved it 
too,’”” he murmered, and he fancied there was a 
reproachful look in the dark eyes as though they 
would ask, ‘‘ Where is our child, to-night ?”’ 

“In bed and asleep, probably,” he answered, as 
though the painted lips had spoken, for he rarely 
thought of Audrey except when she came in to 
dessert on Sundays, or when a bill for some of her 
expenses was presented to him. 

But now, Jeremiah Lawrence did an unprece- 
dented thing. He ascended the stairs and sought 
his little girl in her own apartments. Through 
bedroom, dressing-room, and nursery, he passed, 
but nowhere appeared the pretty dark head and 
graceful, childish form. Suddenly the maid-ser- 
vants were startled from their evening cup of tea 
by a loud, resounding peal on the bell, which sent 
them flying up in affright, to behold the master in 
the upper hall and hear him sternly demand, 
“Where is Miss Audrey? Why iis she not here at 
this hour ?” 

Trembling Rosa could not reply, but Bridget 
spoke up bravely: “Sure, thin, sir, she is just 
afther shteppin’ out for a bit o’ Christmas pleasur- 
in’ wid friends. Ye know thim, too, for they are 
the children of your bookkeeper.” 

“Of Mr. Cotton ?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s the name,” Rosa found voice to 
say, “and I am to fetch her at half past nine.” 

“Very well. That will do, only I shall go for 
Miss Audrey myself,” and wondering “‘ whatever 
had come over the master” the domestics re- 
treated again to the lower regions. 

‘Miss Winton must be growing careless to allow 
her to make such acquaintances,” thought the 
broker as he walked down——street, and paused 
before a tall apartment house. 

The Cottons lived on the first floor and the win- 
dow-shades were up, for the genial mother always 
said, “‘she would not shut even their wee bit of 
brightness from a dark world.” Through the win- 
dow Jeremiah Lawrence beheld a sight that set 
some long silent heart chords to throbbing and 
brought a lump into his throat, while his business 
associates would have been struck dumb with 
wonder could they have seen the eagerness with 
which he peered in upon the little Christmas party. 

There was the tree; a small, rather poor affair, 
but gay and glittering, and dotted with bright, 
half-burned tapers. There was Billy Cotton with 
Dot on his shoulder, and his jolly, round face one 
tangle of smiles as he made a white woolly poodle 
utter plaintive ‘‘bow-wows” for her amusement. 
There was his wife, entirely forgetful of the new 
bonnet perched on her head as she passed cakes 
and nuts, on “ hospitable thoughts intent.” There 
was Bud as blissful as a king, astride of a resplen- 
dent, scarlet sled. There was Sylvie, caressing a 
baby doll in cap and gown that was not at all too 
fine to be hugged and kissed. Yes, and there was 
Audrey, looking fairer and happier than her 
father had ever seen her, as with a rapturous face 
she bent over the soft, playful Cherub, who was 
patting her cheek with his tiny, velvet paws. 

Jeremiah Lawrence lingered some time before 
ringing the door-bell, and when he did at length 
enter it was not exactly flattering to note the 
embarrassment that fell upon the little company, 
and the confusion of the host, which he tried in 
vain to conceal, as he offered a chair and begged 
his employer to be seated. 

“No, thank you, I will not sit down,” said Mr, 
Lawrence, somewhat stiffly, for he was 4% proud 
man, and it touched his pride to have his only 
child indebted to these simple people, while 
Audrey, half frightened and half pleased by this 





“A valuable possession truly!” laughed the 
broker, thinking, ‘‘How much the child grows like 


and kiss her forehead, an act which sent her to 
bed with a dancing heart and the feeling that 
brighter days were dawning. 

And so it proved, for in after years Audrey Law- 
rence always looked back to that Christmas asa 
blessed era in her life. In the first place, there 
was the Cherub to wake her up with his frolics 
and he compressed a whole host of mischievous 
elves into his little, furry self, while she was not 
only summoned to breakfast with her father but 
informed that she was to take all her meals with 
him, hereafter. ‘It is time I became better ac- 
quainted with my daughter,” said Mr. Lawrence. 

*“O,I am so glad,” sobbed the little maid, “for, 
do you know, papa, sometimes I have thought 
that—perhaps—perhaps you did not care anything 
for me!” 

“Never think that again, Audrey,” he answered 
sadly, while for the first time in many years he 
began to imagine a life outside Of his office and 
the exchange. 

On the girl’s plate lay the customary gold piece. 

“Thank you, papa,” she said, “ but, O, must it 
go for histories and flannel for the heathen!” 

‘Histories and flannel! What do you mean!” 
exclaimed her bewildered father, but on Audrey’s 
explaining, he laughed heartily. 

“Miss Winton is right in teaching you to be 
charitable. It becomes a rich girl such as you will 
be, and your mother would have approved. But 
this money is your own, to do with as you please.” 

*O, then, I shall buy gifts for the Cottons. 
They have all been so very, very kind to me.” 

“A home mission, instead of a foreign one, hey! 
Well, it is a good idea, for my daughter must be 
under obligation to no one. Invite them here, and 
we will give them something worth while. Would 
it do to have a New Year’s tree?”’ 

“IT never heard of one,” replied Audrey, slowly; 
then, brightening up, “but at Epiphany we 
might. Twelfth night, you know. Thatis sucha 
beautiful time, and Miss Winton says it is often 
ealied Little Christmas.” 

“Very well, a Twelfth Night party it shall be. 
Only, if Ilremember right, a crown would be more 
appropriate than an evergreen.” 

“So it would, and papa dear, won’t you go with 
me to select the presents ?” 

Looking into the eyes so like the painted ones in 
the library, Jeremiah Lawrence could not refuse. 

Martin, the coachman, grinned like the tradi- 
tional Cheshire cat when called upon to drive his 
master and young mistress down to the gay, fasci- 
nating shops and, daily, father and child were 
drawn together, while no one was more astonished 
than the former when he discovered that he actu- 
ally enjoyed choosing gifts and planning the 
Twelfth Night party. What began in pride ended 
in love, and Audrey bloomed out like a sweet, lit- 
tle Christmas rose. 

In a shower of sunbeams the Sixth of January 
made its bow to this humdrum, old world, and 
there was a great flutter in the Cotton flat when a 
big double sleigh dashed up to the door, occupied 
by only one small girl who waved her hands im- 
patiently and shouted, “‘Come Sylvie, Come Dot! 
Hurry, all!” 

In a twinkling the vacant seats were filled with 
Mother Cotton and her little trio, and away they 
sped, a merry, blissful load, up to the beautiful 
park, where every twig and blade glittered like 
diamonds; where smooth 





expanses of snow | 


stretched away, as Audrey said * like huge Twelfth | 


Night cakes”; and where King Winter seemed 
holding high carnival. O, what an -.afternoon 
that was! Never will Sylvie or Dot forget it, and 
when in the gathering twilight they drove up to 
the great house on the Avenue there was their 
own papa to help them out and Mr. Lawrence, 
within the doorway, to give them a formal wel- 


come and conduct them to such a supper as made 
Bud wish he was an elephant, or an ostrich, or a 
giraffe, or anything with an unlimited capacity. 

The host astonished everybody by unbending 
and even joking with Sylvie. Little Billy Cotton 
beamed like a full moon and Audrey did the hon- 
ors with much dignity. As for tiny Dot, she was 
the personification of decorum until the Twelfth 
Night cake appeared, an entrancing vision of 
white frosting and dainty sugar devices; at this 
her feelings overcame her and she gave vent to 
them in a prolonged shriek and gurgle of delight. 

As hostess, Audrey cut this culinary wonder and 
passed around the rich, plummy slices, to each of 
which was attached a slip of paper, bearing a 
number. 

‘““What do these mean ?” asked the genial book- 
keeper. 

“Only some of Audrey’s nonsense,” laughed Mr. 
Lawrence, who was more and more amazed at his 
own jollity, and he led the way to the library 
where a brilliant blaze burst upon them, and they 
beheld a glorious crown, framed of rainbow-hued 
electric lights, revolving above a manger, decked 
with evergreens and heaped with beautiful and 
costly things. 

“Gold, frankincense, and myrrh!” murmured 
Sylvie, thinking of the wise men who, on this 
night, so many centuries ago brought their gifts 
to the royal Babe at Bethlehem. 

“Not exactly,” whispered Audrey; “but I hope 
my Twelfth Night may partly repay your heavenly 
goodness to a lonely girl on Christmas Eve.” 

Billy Cotton certainly thought it had when he 
found the number on his slice of cake represented 
such a top-coat as he had never ventured to dream 
of, while in the pocket, pinned with a holly thorn, 
was a tiny note raising his salary from the first of 
the year. A warm cloak, to accompany the new 
bonnet, was fully as acceptable to the partner of 
his joys and sorrows; while Sylvia laughed until 
she cried over the soft, pretty furs she had so long 
desired, and the invitation to come each day and 
share in Audrey’s lessons beneath Miss Winton’s 
clever, if strict, tuition. 

“To think of my dear girl having such advanta- 
ges seems too good to be true!” sobbed Mrs. Cot- 
ton; while Bud and Dot capered about with their 
new toys, like the merriest of merry grigs. 

Audrey, too, was not forgotten, for her father 
hung about her neck a miniature of her mother 
set with pearls; and piled her arms with the fairy- 
books of which she was so fond. 

‘Little Christmas is better than Big Christmas,” 
announced Bud, with his mouth full of bon-bons. 

“Only poor papa has nothing,” sighed Audrey, 
pressing to her father’s side. 

“Ah, but I have,” replied Mr. Lawrence with 
much emotion. ‘For I have learned to know my 
Cecil’s child, and thanks to you, Cotton, have be- 
come a Christmas convert and, henceforth, shall 
keep the holidays every year.” 

“Then, indeed, sir,’ said the bookkeeper, fer- 
vently, “‘ you will never regret it, and right royally 
has Twelfth Night crowned our modest Christmas 
feast.” 
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Horses That Think. 


J. ALEXANDER FULTON. 





Charlie, my carriage horse, does not show much 
fear of the cars, and we do not hesitate to take him 
to the station and hitch and leave him there. Yet 
he always exhibits some apprehension when near- 
ing a railroad. As he approaches he raises his 
head, throws his ears front and quickens his pace, 
but never shies, and never hesitates to go up close. 
When leaving he does not brook delay or stops, 
but wants to be off at once, and leaves in a hurry. 
This is his uniform conduct when near a railroad 
or railroad station. But the other evening, as I 
was returning from a few miles’ drive, I had to 
cross the railroad when near train time. We were 
coming along at Charlie’s usual gait, a smart trot. | 
When within five or six hundred feet of the cross-" 
ing, Charlie quickened his pace considerably, 
raised his head and ears, and showed evident signs 
of interest, if not excitement. He kept this up until 
he came close to the track, when he slackened his 
gait, deliberately looked both up and down the 
road, walked over, and as soon as he was fairly 
over struck a lively trot as when he was ap- 
proaching it. What driver could have been more 
eareful ? 

One of the most striking as well as pathetic inci- 
dents of animal intelligence I ever knew, was the 
following which occurred a great many years ago 
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in Armstrong county, Pennsylvania: A Mr. Heck- 
man came to Kittanning on horseback. After the 
transaction of his business he started home about 
the middle of the afternoon. He had twelve miles 
to go and it was summer. While on his way, a vio- 
lent thunder storm came up; he was passing 
through a piece of timber at the time. A branch 
of a tree fell directly upon him and the horse. 
Mr. Heckman was badly hurt, knocked from his 
saddle, and left under the branch. The horse was 
seared and ran away. The wounded man dragged 
himself out from under the broken limb, but was 
unable to walk. It was then nearly night, the 
road was not much traveled, and it seemed as if he 
would be left to perish within a mile or two of his 
own home. But in a few minutes the horse came 
back. Mr. Heckman e¢alled to him, and the faith- 
ful animal came and stood close to his master, who 
was barely able to raise himself into the saddle, 
and be thus borne home. Hedied from his injuries 
three weeks later, but in his bed and surrounded 
by the members of his family whom he would 
never have seen alive had it not been for the intel- 
ligence and fidelity of his noble horse. 





A Chat on Glass-Making. 
E. A. MATTHEWS. 


Can our boys and girls imagine how people lived 
before the day of glass? Think of the comfort it 





brings to our homes. It gives us light and color, 
and adds new sight to 
our tired eyes as gye grow 
old. If it were not for 
the glass lenses that are 
made so exquisitely true 
and sensitive, there 
would be no telescope, 
no microscope, no photo- 
graph, no prisms,—and 
all the arts and indus- 
tries of our modern 
world would be at a 
standstill. Noone knows 
who first made it, but 
there are many stories 
told to account for its 
discovery. Pliny tells 
us that some Phoenician 
sailors were ship- 
wrecked, and, while 
cooking food upon the 
sand, they discovered 
that the fire and sand 
made a transparent sub- 
stance. But, long before 
the Phoenicians sailed 
over the Mediterranean, 
glass was used by the 
Egyptians. From paint- 
ings, inscriptions and 
other articles we find 
that it was made by them 
perhaps’ six thousand 
years ago, for glass-blow- 
ing is pictured upon the 
tombs at Memphis and Beni-Hassan, and on one at | 
Sakkara that is older yet than either of these. 
And in those old, old days we see that the process 
of glass-blowing was almost exactly what itis to- | 
day, and the picture of those dead and gone work- 
ers might be duplicated now in Pittsburgh. 

What is this beautiful substance that. we call 
glass? Itis not asimple thing found in its pres- | 
ent condition. No, it is made of a number of 
materials, and one would never think to see the 
beginning of the process what a change must 
come over it. Come with me to this odd-looking | 
house and see the gray, sand-like powder as it lies 
in a long wooden box on wheels. There is sand, 
and soda, lime, potash and oxide of lead, some- 
times other oxides, as of zine; tin, barium and 
antimony; and other material, as manganese, 
arsenic and copper. All of these may at times be 
found in the “glass batch,” as it is called. This 
‘“‘batch”’ is wheeled to the furnace to be thrown 
into the melting-pots, which are large fire-clay 
vessels, holding, frequently, thousands of pounds. 
’ These are placed in the combustion chamber of 
the furnace on a raised bank or platform, with 
opposite openings in the side, through which the 
molten glass will shortly come slowly flowing. 
After the heat is applied the “batch” speedily 
meits, taking many hours for the process, and 
then a few hours more for cooling. When it is 





properly cooled the glass-blower runs an iron tube 


into the molten mass and gathers enough on the 
end to make the desired object. But if the glass is 
to be cast, instead of being blown, the furnace is 
opened and the full pots removed. 

There are three methods of working glass, cast- 
ing, pressing and blowing. The first of these, 
casting, is used in making “ French plate.” Todo 
this a pot filled with the molten mass is removed 
from the furnace and run on a truck to the melt- 
ing-table. There it is lifted by a crane suspended 
over the table, tilted and poured out, a heavy roller 
suddenly moving forward, flattening the glass and 
rolling it to an even thickness. Very soon it is 
cool enough to be laid in the annealing oven and 
left to cool entirely, the men working all the time 
with the greatest speed. It lies in this oven for 
several days—and now it is hard, but rough and 
uneven, and must be ground, smoothed and pol- 
ished. The first two of these processes are accom- 
plished by rubbing two plates together with sand 
between them, and the polishing is done by a 
machine aided by buffers and rouge. 

Pressing is the process by which most of the 
glass used in tableware is made. To do this a 
metallic plunger, the size and shape of the re- 
quired vessel, is driven into a metallic mold. The 
glass takes the form of the mold on its outer sur- 
face, and the inner is molded by the plunger. This 
mold is usually jointed, so as to open easily and 
drop out the glass. The molten glass having been 
gathered and dropped into the mold a sufficient 
quantity is cut off, the mold is pushed under the 
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plunger, and a long lever at the right of the press 
is pulled down. When the plunger is withdrawn 
and the mold opened the glass is in the required 
form and is now taken to be polished and an- 
nealed. This seems a simple process, yet it re- 
quires great care and judgment to get the article 
just right, neither too thick nor too thin, nor too 


| cold nor too hot, either of which would make a 


serious defect in the quality of the glass. 

Blowing is used chiefly in making window-glass, 
and sometimes pressure and blowing are com- 
bined to make a fine grade of glass. In blowing 
window-glass the prepared glass is rolled on a 


| block of wood so hollowed out as to allow the 


lump to be extended to the size desired. It is 
shaped into a solid mass of cylinder shape, water 
being poured on the block to keep it from burning 
and to make the glass bright. When the mass of 
metal is cool enough the blower raises the pipe to 
his mouth, blows into the glass and turns it over 
and over until it is the right shape orlike a hollow 
flattened globe. The mass is reheated, and when 
just soft enough the workman swings it over his 
head, over and over, until it grows to be just the 
right length or about forty-five inches. When the 
cylinder is finished it can be split open either by 
a red hot iron or by a diamond attached to a han- 
dle and guided by a wooden rule. Now the cylin- 
drical form is ready for the flattening oven, which 
is a circular oven with a revolving bottom com- 








posed of a number of smooth stones. It is laid 
therein, with the split side uppermost, and soon 
falls open because a flame is passed over it. Then 
an iron rod called the Polissoir is rubbed over it 
to smooth the wavy surface, and then it is re- 
moved to the cooling stone. From this it is lifted 
and placed on edge in the annealing kiln, and 
when this process is ended the sheets are exam- 
ined, cut into the proper shape and packed. 

These are the ehief methods of glass-making in 
our own country. Thus are made the objects we 
use upon our tables, the French plate window 
glass, the blown cylinder glass for mirrors, and all 
sorts of lamps, together with the endless variety 
of bottles and vases. 

Other processes there are by which we obtain 
the exquisite stained or colored glass, the spark- 
ling flint, the artistic engraved, cut and decorated 
articles that make so much of what is called bric- 
a-brac. It is said that there were some secrets of 
glass-making known to the ancients that we have 
yet to discover, but surely we know enough for 
every reasonable purpose of life. The glass works 
of the United States are superior to any in the Old 
World, and no country can surpass us, even in 
making the wonderful cathedral windows that 
once were made only in Europe. 
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Grandma’s Writing-Book. 


MARTHA CLARK RANKIN. 
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Harry came running in with great glee to show 
his new writing - book, 
the first he had ever had. 

*It doesn’t look much 
like the first one I had,” 
said Grandma. 

“Why, isn’t it as 
good ?” asked Harry. 

“Yes, it is much nicer; 
though it doesn’t make 
you any happier than 
mine did me,” said 
Grandma, looking at 
Harry’s bright face, 
“And then, my boy, you 
haven't any plummet.” 

“Plummet! What is 
that?” cried Harry. “I 
shouldn’t know what to 
do with it if I had one.” 

Grandma laughed. 
**You don’t need it, my 
dear but when I went to 
school every child had a 
rule and plummet, for 
the books were not lined 
like yours, and we had 
no lead pencils. My 
plummet was a flat piece 
of pewter, pointed at one 
end and with a hole in 
the other end, through 
Which a string was put 
and tied to the rule. I 
can remember that my 
father made it, the night * 
before school began, melting the pewter in the 
open fireplace. At the same time my older sister 
made my writing-book. She took large sheets of 
unruled white paper, folded them to the right size 
and sewed them together with dark covers. The 
next morning when I started for school with my 
new book, my rule and plummet, my quill anda 
bottle of ink, I was as happy as a queen. Then 
came a great event—the setting of my first copy 
by the teacher; for in those days the teachers 
always set the copies and made the pens. O, the 
times were very different then,” said Grandma, 
as she handed Harry’s book back to him. 

“T should say so,” said Harry. “And I’m glad I 
live now, for I’m afraid I should never learn to 
write if I had to use a quill and a plummet.” 





Puzzle Answers and Awards. 
-— —— 

82, Item, Tale, Ella, Meat. 83, Informations. 84, 
Acidification. 85, Maaseiah (Ezra 10:18). 86, We 
who try these puzzles. 87, 490, 314, 88, Impersoni- 
fication. 89, Thrush, door, stilt, gall, kite. stark. 

The six November prizes are awarded to Harry 
C. Warner, Dixon, Ill.; William A. Caldwell, St. 
Augustine, Fla.; A. L. Smont, Vernon, Ohio; Charles 
C. Gibson, Cheney, Spokane Co., Wash.; George B. 
Wright, Studley, Hamilton Co., Va.; W. A. Cra- 
croft, Van Buren, Pa. 
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Advance in Southern Agriculture. 

To speak of the agricultural South is sufficient to 
bring a smile on the faces of those who have been 
accustomed to regard it as composed entirely of 
red hills abounding in ores, or swamps producing 
nothing but worthless vegetation and venomous 


reptiles. So common has it been to undervalue 
the South as an agricultural country that its peo- 
ple themselves have come to regard it in the same 
way, and much apathy exists in regard to agricul- 
ture. Statisticians show how rapidly the farms of 
the West are being taken up and cultivated, while 
the farms in portions of the East are abandoned. 
None of these figures take any account of the as 
yet undeveloped agricultural resources of the 
South and its future value as a food-producing 
eountry. The reason for this is obvious. For many 
years the South has raised cotton and bought corn ; 
raised hemp and bought wheat. 

As a Northern man, familiar only with Northern 
methods, I came South several years ago, and, from 
what I saw, a feeling akin to pity came over me as 
I looked at the clay banks, and pictured the future 
unhappy condition of a country which could raise 
something to wear but nothing to eat. I drove out 
to a little village, where I found a German col- 
ony. A druggist from New York was my first 
acquaintance. 

“How do you all live ?”’ I asked. 

* Well, we came here to farm, but we are raising 
grapes and selling the wine,” he said. 

“Can nothing be raised here except grapes ?”’ 

“QO, yes; our lands raise from thirty to fifty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, and from fifty to 
eighty bushels of corn to the acre.” 

** Well, why doesn’t it pay ?” 

“There is no market. The buyers all buy cotton, 
and there is no place to sell wheat or corn.” 

This started a series of investigations, and I 
learn that in every Southern State there are many 
thousands of acres of land well adapted to the 
cereals which are wholly or in part uncultivated 
because there is no market. The growth of the 
Southern cities is already bringing about a rapid 
change, and throughout a number of tie States 
fine roller flouring mills are being built in almost 
every town. The agricultural iniplement manu- 
facturers and dealers are finding that this is a 
profitable market, and the representative of a 
large thrashing machine manufactory informed 
me, a few days ago, that five times as many thrash- 
ing machines were sold South last year as were 
sold five years ago, and the competition is much 
greater now. The present census reports will put 
the South in a very different aspect as a food- 
producing section. 

FRANK L. WELLS, Jefferson Co., Ala. 
— ae 
Fertilizing Cotton Lands. 

Farmers living near the oil mills can exchange 
their cotton seed for cotton-seed meal, at the rate 
of sixty pounds of meal for one hundred pounds of 
seed; as an acre of good land, making a bale of 
cotton, will yield also 1,000 pounds seed, it is seen 
that cotton is a great source of fertilizer as well as 
of cash. As there is very little of the elements of 
fertility taken from the land except the seed, and 
as by the change above mentioned the farmer gets 
nearly twice as much fertilizer as his seed con- 
tains, he has an opportunity of adding largely to 
the productiveness of his land without any cost 
except that of hauling. This meal, mixed with 
acid phosphate in varying proportions to suit the 
different crops, is a universal fertilizer of high 
grade. The farmer does the mixing himself, and 
it does not take long to mix aton. By exchanging 
seed for meal, and using the meal and phosphate 
mixture for all the crops grown on the farm, it is 
quite practicable, within a few years’ time, to 
double the yield of our average lands. But all this 
will necessitate an outlay of only about two dol- 
lars per acre for acid phosphate. Intelligently 


followed, cotton growing is by far the most profit- 
able of all branches of agriculture in this country. 
Pursued recklessly, as is generally done, it causes 
an exhaustion of the humus in the soil and the 
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washing out of gullies by heavy rains. Cotton 
brings nine or ten cents per pound. At five cents 
it would pay as well as grain growing now pays in 
the Northwest. In growing cotton there is a large 
economy in rotating with other crops and espe- 
cially in resting the land every third or fourth 
year. A. C. JACKSON, Monroe Co., Georgia. 
oo 
Cheap Lands in Mississippi. 

The backward state of agriculture and the conse- 
quent low price of lands in this portion of Missis- 
sippi are difficult matters for the Northern man to 
understand. Ordinary farming lands can be bought 
here, within a mile of the town and the railroad, 
at one dollar per acre. The land is somewhat im- 
poverished, having been cropped with cotton con- 
tinuously for a long time without any effort having 
been made to maintain its fertility; but there is 
some bottom land which will yet produce a half 
bale of cotton per acre, and corn and sweet pota- 
toes in proportion. Tracts can be cheaply bought, 
which will include a good proportion of bottom 
land. On some of the land can be grown a hundred 
and fifty bushels of sweet potatoes to the acre, for 
which there is asmall home market at from twenty- 
five to fifty cents per bushel. There has been no at- 
tempt to find any outside market, although within 
easy shipping distance of several good towns. 
Common cows can be bought at fifteen dollars a 
head, sheep at a dollar or less. These can be pas- 
tured almost the year round, and good stock can be 
profitably raised for shipment. Hogs can pick up 
enough mast in the woods to keep them in fair 
condition, and are easily finished off with a little 
eorn. Various fruits flourish here with the slight- 
est cultivation. Cotton is everywhere, and the 
manure, what little is produced, is not even hauled 
to the fields. 

There are not many such spots left in our coun- 
try—spots where cultivable land can be bought so 
cheaply within a few hundred miles of great cen- 
ters of population, and in districts that must within 
ashort time become densely settled. A very little 
eapital here will enable a man to make a start, 
and the necessities of life are easily obtained. 
Thrifty methods would soon make a pleasant and 
profitable home, and one that could not fail to in- 
crease yearly in value; while conservative man- 
agement would result in gradually restoring and 
making productive the worn-out fields. In secur- 
ing cheap lands, young men who are now seeking 
homes may lay a foundation for future prosperity 
that they can attain in almost no other way. The 
rapid industrial growth of the country is bound to 
result in an increased value for all agricultural 
lands in the near future, and this increase will 
be largest proportionately where lands are now 
cheapest. The influx of afew young Northern men 
toset an example of spirit and proper agricultural 
methods would be a boon to the present settlers, 
who might thus be awakened to their opportunities. 

JAMES K. REEVE, Tishomingo Co., Miss. 
— 
A Severe Winter Expected at the West. 

During October last the Lower Brulé Indians 
moved their tepees to the land adjoining the 
agency buildings in order to be closer thereto dur- 
ing the winter, so that they can receive their 
rations without having to travel any great dis- 
tance. These Indians, as wellas all the old settlers 
in every far Western State extending to the main 
divide of the Rockies, believed that the winter 
was to be a severe one, and they took every pre- 
caution to prevent their people from suffering dur- 
ing the severely cold weather. Thereis now every 
indication that their ‘instinct,’ which is more 
infallible than our boasted “ reason,” was correct. 
Heavy fall rains and some snow have fallen in 
many parts. Abundance of rain in the fall is 
almost a sure indication of approaching heavy 
snows and very cold weather with us}. but we 
would rather-have it so than otherwise, for only 
by having such fall and winter weather can we 
rely on having A No.1 crops the following season. 

P. G. JOHNSON, Brulé Co., So. Dak. 
ee 

A Second Crop of Grass in Montana. 


Montana stock-raisers watched with alarm, last 
summer, the influx of steck to their ranges from 
other States and Territories, where, owing to the 
drought, the feed had given out. The natural hay 
crop of Montana was too short as it was for the 
stock that were already to range oyer it. Matters 
were looking quite gloomy as fall approached and 
the drought still continued, and horses and cattle 
changed hands rapidly; the new owners shipping 





the stock to Eastern markets in vast numbers, all 
parties preferring to sell stock at a ridiculously low 
price rather than run the risk of having only the 
hides and bones left to sell the coming spring. At 
last, when everything looked blackest, “ the gentle 
rain from heaven”? fell in such abundance as to re- 
invigorate the parched and seemingly dead grass 
roots, with the result of producing in many sec- 
tions a rich growth of grass, at least four inches in 
height. This renewed growth was checked in due 
time, and the hot autumn sun cured it on the 
ground as thoroughly as it would have been cured 
in midsummer, thus supplying abundance of win- 
ter pasture for stock ranging in the favored locali- 
ties. While the winter will be severe, stockmen 
now feel more hopeful. 
F. W. ANDERSON, Cascade Co., Mon. 
pe 


Profitable Kansas Orchards. 


The apple crop of this section has brought many 
of our farmers more money than all the rest of 
the farm last year, and it is only criminal negli- 
gence that this is not true of every farmer in this 
whole region. Our soil and climate are so perfectly 
adapted to the apple; producing a quick, vigorous, 
perfectly ripened wood; fruit of great size, beauty 
and good flavor; and our markets are perhaps the 
best in the world. It is a positive crime for a 
farmer with 160 acres of land to have lived here 
twenty-five to thirty years, and have nothing that 
ean be called an orchard. Yet, while we can 
boast of some of the finest orchards in the coun- 
try, we have to plead guilty to some that would 
disgrace those of the backwoods of Indiana and 
Ohio fifty years ago. 

Three years ago I was walking with one of our 
oldest orchardists through his grounds. Pointing 
to two rows of ‘ Jonathans,” he said, ** Those trees 
are now ten years old, and last year they averaged 
me fifteen dollars to the tree. The next two rows 
are ‘Rome Beauties’; they brought me eleven 
dollars per tree.’”’ His orchard consists of over 
4,000 trees. Two brothers came here from Ohio in 
1856 or 1857 and bought thirty acres of high prairie 
with a-gentle slope to the south, and went intc¢ 
the nursery business. In common, with others, 
they made many mistakes. It was not until ten 
years or more after the war that we began to learn 
ue capacities of our soil and climate. Varieties 
like the “Northern Spy” and “R. I. Greening” 
that were good winter apples in the East were 
only early fall apples here. The Baldwin only 
ranks as third or fourth rate here. Most of the 
early stock was obtained from the old Indian 
orchard at Wyandotte, without names. But the 
pioneers were men of enthusiasm and intelligence. 
Dr. John A. Warder, the late veteran pomologist, 
was early attracted, looking for a home for some 
members of his family. He was present at several 
of the early meetings of our State Horticultural 
Society, and to his knowledge and advice the 
State, indeed the whole West, is greatly indebted. 
As early as 1871, when I met him at the Ohio State 
fair, where [had an exhibit of Kansas products, 
he said to me, ‘Iam much mistaken if your State 
is not a leading apple producing State within the 
next twenty years.”’ His prediction has been more 
than realized. This season every little railroad 
station in the eastern third of the State has been 
an apple market, and tens of thousands of barrels 
in nearly every one of thirty or forty counties 
have been packed. 

Unfortunately, most farmers do not attach 
enough importance to the market orchard. In the 
family orchard it will do—perhaps is desirable—to 
have a dozen or twenty varieties. A very small 
orchard will do for the family, while the market 
orchard may be profitably, indefinitely increased, 
provided only two or three varieties are grown. 
Here the Jonathan, Ben Davis and Missouri Pippin 
are all that should be grown for market. Other 
markets demand other varieties, but if will be 
found to be limited to a small number of varieties. 

Dr. A. G. CHASE, Millwood, Kansas. 
———>_ 


In the Heart of the Beet Industry. 


Iam here in the very heart of the beet industry. 
I shall devote all the time necessary to get all the 
sugar out of it. Beets to right of me, beets to left 
of me, beets everywhere. Beets and wheat. 
Twenty tons to the acre of the former, and forty 
bushels of the latter. Such crushing, and press- 
ing, and boiling, and purifying, as would sweeten 
any country in the world. The French are pro- 
fuse manurers, but never prodigal. Always hav- 
ing an eye to profit. With little canals and little 
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boats around the huge beet beds, and carts at the 
termini to haul the product to the enormous facto- 
ries, the working, and hurrying, and toiling, and 
loading and unloading, the scene is one of intense 
activity. Men, women, and children all hurrying 
to and fro, but never with empty hands. 


From 


more than a thousand salmon taken from one 
pool at a single haul of the seine, the ends of 
which were fastened to boats and slowly drawn to 
a low place along the banks, as seen in Fig. 1. 
In the same pool I counted by my watch one hun- 
dred and thirty jumping from the water in one 
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FIG. 1. 


Calais to Lille, in the fields where the beets had 
been gathered were herds of beautiful dark red 
pied-faced Flanders cows devouring beet-tops, 
and others grazing on pastures, fresh, green, and 
tender as June grass in that flowery month in the 
United States. DR. A. S. HEATH, Lille, France. 
—— 
Shasta Fish Stories. 

It was a lovely morning, that, when I stopped at 
the little farm of B , an old friend, living in 
the grand Shasta valley. The day was spent most 
enjoyably roving about the grounds. After an 
early tea, the subject of fishing was introduced, 
and Frank, the second son, spoke up energetically: 

“Tsay, father, won’t you tell us about fishing in 
the McCloud ?” 

“Well, Frank, my boy, that is fishing, and no 
mistake! It’s my ’pinion that if you haven’t a 
liking for trout and salmon you hadn’t better 
think of settling in Shasta. It beats all how they 
breed in these northern rivers! Now there’s the 
McCloud; it’s chuck full of the finest salmon in 
the world. The country there’bouts is all up on 
edge, and is just the loveliest place for grizzlies 
and fish you ever heard of. A man can walk 
abroad almost any morning and shoot a fat buck, 
and if you’re really pining for a grizzly or cinna- 
mon bear you needn’t worry, for the chances are 
you’ll run across one when you aren’t quite ready 
for him. The pines and firs there are enormous, 
and the river is as clear as crystal. Sometimes 
the salmon are so thick in the pools that they 
completely cover the bed of the stream. I was up 
there once with two chaps from ’Frisco, and you 
better b’lieve we had no end of fun watching the 
bueks and squaws in the fishing season. They 
always camped near a pool in the river where the 
salmon rest before going on up stream to spawn. 
The mahalas (squaws) built camp fires while the 
men got their spears ready. Nota fish was caught 
until every buck was prepared to spear a salmon. 
The fun was kept up for hours, when they re- 
turned to camp and gorged themselves on the 
fish the mahalas had roasted on hot rocks. After 
they could eat no,more they all fell to gambling. 
In the morning they traveled to another pool, and 
ther went through the same rigmarole.” 

““Now papa do ’splain how the white men get the 
salmon ?” said little Johnny, tugging at the fin- 
gers of his father’s hand that had momentarily 
caressed his curly pate. 

“Let me see,” said the father, meditatively scan- 
ning the farther ceiling. ‘The salmon enter the 
Golden Gate from the Pacific in the spring and 
pass up the Sacramento into Pitt river, and from 
there into the McCloud, a distance of five hundred 
miles from the tide-water. One summer I saw 














GETTING READY TO HAUL THE SEINE. 


minute. They generally spawn in the afternoon 
and evening, the males rushing back and forth to 
keep back the cloud of trout waiting to devour 
any stray egg that may be carried down the cur- 
rent. The common trout 


catcher. At odd moments she feeds the fish curds 
from the dairy floor, which is built over the rim of 
the lake. They crowd by hundreds to her feet, 
stretching their jaws and gulping down the food. 
At the same time she drops in her hook and draws 
a prize with every haul. Sheisn’t a bit nervous, 
this little Shasta woman! With her own hands she 
unhooks each fish and throws him in a shallow 
tank to be in readiness for a quick breakfast. 
How does she catch ’em again? Why, she keeps 
beside the tank’ a pole with an iron point, and 
spears them with all the surety of a trained In- 
dian. A dash of the pole—and there’s the fish flop- 
ping and bleeding on the dairy floor.” 

‘*Wasn’t it old Shave Head who took fish to 
Manzanita lake?” inquired thoughtful Johnnie 
from his seat beside his mother. 

“So many persons think, my son, but that old 
scamp never did so useful a thing in all of his 
eighty years! I know for a certainty that this 
benevolent act was done by Major Reading, who 
brought them in buckets of water all the way 
from Hat creek. That’s a wonderful sight —that 
lake! The water is the clearest in the world, and 
on its bottom can be distinctly seen a sunken 
forest. The branches of dead trees run up almost 
to the’ surface. No one understands how this 
forest was sunk and the water raised above it, but 
all believe it to be due to some splitting and set- 
tling of the ground by an earthquake. The fish in 
the lake are large, crimson-sided trout that look 
like flashes of fire in and out the black limbs of 
the trees. Well, mother,” turning to his gentle- 
faced wife, ‘I see you’re looking anxious at the 
clock, and I guess it is about time these youngsters 
turned in!” 

And so ended the evening. Long before sun-up 
ITheard under my window a boyish voice singing 


“O the gallant fisher’s life, 
It is the best of any, 
*Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’tis beloved by many.” 


It was sturdy Will, as happy as a lark, returning 





here weighs about a pound, 
and is colored like a rain- 
bow. I got more than fifty 
trout while fishing three 
hours; and, then, not two 
hours after sunrise, I felt a 
violent twitching of my line. 
(Fig. 2.) The reel had three 
hundred feet of new silk 
line, but it took me until 
noon to land that salmon. 
It weighed a little over 
twenty pounds, and I didn’t 
know what to do with it as 
the camp was overstocked 
with fish. At last I gave it 
to asquatty Indian humped 
up in the shade of a tree, 
who slung it over his back 
with a grunt of thanks ere 
he made off in a soft-footed 
trot down the forest trail. 
Then there’s Pitt River 
Falls! The Pitt is the mad- 
dest, noisiest stream you 
ever saw, tearing, tumbling 
and roaring headlong down 
a mighty cut in the moun, 
tains. Why, huge boulders 
are tossed like feathers 
down that eafion in the flood 
that gets madder and _ noi- 
sier every foot of the way, 
until, with a terrific plunge 
and roar, it leaps fifty feet 
of sheer rock with a shock 
that keeps the earth a-frem- 
ble. Now this fall is what 
those soft-pated fish com- 
missioners ‘attempted to 
make a ‘fish-ladder’ up, so 
the salmon could get above 
this point. They wasted 
three thousand dollars on 
the scheme, but the fish had 








more sense than they, and 
never risked their necks 
trying to ascend the ladder, 
Will, my first born, and I 
once spent an entire forenoon fishing in Crystal 
lake. On its shores is a thriving dairy set in the 
greenest of meadows. Its mistress is a great trout- 


FIG. 2. 





“IT TOOK ME UNTIL NOON TO LAND THAT SALMON.” 


from the river with a long string of shining, drip- 
ping fish strung on a cord swinging from his hand. 
NINETTA EAMES, Shasta Co., Cal, 
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SCGIENGE IN RARMING. 


Gléanings from the Bulletins. 

CALIFORNIA—NOo. 88, pages 4. This bulletin con- 
siders the use of fertilizers in the State. The im- 
portance of fertilizers is pointed out. In order to 
fertilize intelligently we must know what each 
crop requires. Tables are given of the removals 
of the leading ingredients by various fruits. The 
analysis of soils and irrigation water is necessary 
to gain information upon the same point. The two 
chief elements of fertility most frequently lacking 
in Californian soils are phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gen. The high grade fertilizers are recommended. 


lars per ton for the “old process” and twenty-six 
for the “new,” and under otherwise correspond- 
ing circumstances and when used in equal weights 


they may replace each other without gain or loss. 
| Both may claim a high place among the suitable 


It does not pay to expend money upon freight for | 
“dirt.” “Spent refinery charcoal” is an unprofit- | 
general structure of the plant lice is pointed out. 


able investment for a farmer to make. All bones 
accumulated around the home should be used in 
either of the following ways. (1) Put into a well- 
kept manure pile when they will gradually decay. 
(2) Raw bones may be bodily buried in the soil 
around trees when the roots will cluster around 
them. (3) Pack in moist wood ashes with quick- 
lime when after a time it becomes a superphos- 
phate. (4) Steam the bones for a few hours when 
they can be crushed and rendered fit for use. Pot- 
ash is not usually lacking in the soils of the State, 
and the same is true of lime. 

KANSAS, No. 13, pages 20. This builetin deals 
with experiments with oats. Listing proves a good 
method of sowing, and is better upon land not 
plowed before listing than upon plowed soil. The 
larger yield by drilling the seed was also upon the 
unplowed land, but, as before, the weight of straw 
fell behind. Oats were also cultivated in, and 
there was a yield of nearly five bushels per acre 
more upon the old corn land that was not plowed 
than upon the plowed land. The best way of all to 
treat oats is to drill in the seed on unplowed land. 
As to quality of seed, the heavy grain yielded six 
bushels more per acre than light seed. Over two 
million dollars could have been saved in Kansas 
alone by making a selection of heavy seed. It is 
often asserted that a variety of sorts together is 
better than a single one. When three sorts were 
grown together there was a gain of over six bush- 
els over the average of the same three grown 
singly. There was a loss caused by cultivation, 
the roots probably being injured. Oats should not 
be cut until they are ripe, as there is a constant 
gain after the dough state is passed. If the fodder 
value only is considered, it is best to cut early. 
Oats for fodder, sown thickly, yielded nearly a ton 
and ahalf dry hay. Oats with sorghum and oats 
with millet yielded just a ton each. All sorts 
tested were treated to the Jensen method of im- 
mersion in hot water (132° F.) for eight minutes. 
Oats not thus treated had from five to ten per cent 
of the fungus. 

MARYLAND — No. 10, pages 16. In the experi- 
ments with fertilizers upon wheat the following 
conclusions were arrived at. The fertilizers some- 
what increase the crop. The greatest increase 
was when nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
were in combination. The next best result was 
from nitrogen used with other plant food. When- 
ever two forms were used the crop was better than 
in any case where only one form was applied. 

MASSACHUSETTS—No. 10, pages 16. This is a re- 
port of results of testing special fertilizers for 
greenhouse crops. With carnations the results 
are in favor of bone black and sulphate of potash. 
Sulphate of ammonia was best for lettuce for first 
crop and bone black for the second. For tomatoes 
the bone black was very much superior to the ni- 
trate of soda. Pansies did best with sulphate of 
potash. In the combined fertilizers used for car- 
nations the sulphate of potash with sulphate of 
ammonia gave the best results. In the general 
summary of results, it follows that of the nitrates 


that of the potash is the best, but sulphate of | 


ammonia gives best foliage crop. Of the potash 
salts the sulphate is better than muriate. Bone 
black is remarkable for producing numerous 
blooms. Half of the peach buds were killed before 
March 27th. Some method of protecting the peach 
buds in Massachusetts is imperative. The plum 
curculio is reported as attacking the peach. Hill 
culture of the strawberry is recommended. 
MASSACHUSETTS — No. 38, pages 12. This em- 
braces feeding experiments with milch cows, upon 
the “old” versus the ‘“‘new process linseed meal,” 
on the quantity and quality of milk, and on the 
eost of feed consumed. The results show that at 
stated market prices, namely, twenty-seven dol- 





foods for dairy cows. <A careful selection of asso- 
ciated fodders in both instances is necessary to 
bring out their full value. Following this are sev- 
eral pages of tabulated results of the analysis of 
commercial fertilizers. 

NEW JERSEY—No. 72, pages 28. Plant lice and 
how to deal with them is the subject of a fully 
illustrated bulletin. The plant lice have been 
unusually abundant during the present year. 
First came the widespread alarm of the wheat 
louse, then cabbages, peach and cherry trees, 
melons and clover were all badly attacked. The 


They all suck their food—an important point in 
the consideration of remedies. Under life history 


of the various species it is shown that the trans- 


formations are sometimes quite complex; some 
are winged others wingless. They are known to 
migrate from one kind of plant to another as strik- 
ingly shown by the hop louse, that which late in 
the season infests the plum tree. Some are be- 
neath the ground at certain seasons, as the one 
upon the roots of the peach trees. The following 
species are separately treated and most of them 
figured. The wheat louse; its natural insect ene- 
mies pointed out and remedies suggested. The 
treatment recommended is the application of a 
mixture of kerosene soap and water sprayed upon 
the infested grain. The cabbage louse can be more 
easily treated for the above mixture can be applied 
with ease and profit. Any of the knapsack spray- 
ers can be employed. The peach louse works be- 


| low ground and is particularly bad in the nursery. 


| 








Kainit applied near to the trees is recommended. 
The melon louse should be treated as mentioned 
for the cabbage aphis. Much more of the life his- 
tory of the plant lice needs to be obtained before 
the most successful fight can be waged against 
them. 

NEW JERSEY—No. 73, pages 20. The analyses and 
valuations of commercial fertilizers occupy this 
bulletin. Of the 540 samples received at the sta- 
tion 206 represent different brands of complete fer- 
tilizers of 61 firms. Of the 126 brands reported in 
this bulletin, two only are below guarantee in all 
respects. There is still evidence of irregularity in 
mixing and carelessness in other ways but no 
attempt at deliberate fraud has been found. The 
brands that come the nearest in value to their sell- 
ing price: (1) equal or exceed their guarantee of 
plant food (2) contain the best forms of plant food 
and therefore furnish the most and best for the 
money and (3) provide as wide a choice of special 
composition as is desirable. Sixteen solid pages 
of tables exhibit the conclusions of the extensive 
analyses. 

NEW YORK—No. 20, pages 12. Tests were made 
in cream raising by dilution. Thus, so far as the 
fat in the skim milk is concerned, diluting the 
milk with various percentages of hot water gave 
very little better results than diluting with an 
equal amount of cold water. It also quickens the 
souring of the milk. Setting in shallow pans 
without water gave muc: better results than any 
other system except deep setting in ice water. 
Experiments were made to determine the varia- 
tions in fat of milk saved in dipping from cans. 
Where milk is dipped from the can, and no stirring 
except the motion of the wagon, justice is done to 
all patrons so far as amount of fat is concerned. 
This last test was made because the following had 
appeared, editorially, in a leading dairy paper: 
“When in the milk testing business, we tried it 
for one milk delivery, and found there was just 
about half as much fat in the last drawn quart as 
in the first dipped off.” 

RHODE ISLAND— No. 6, pages 24. This bulletin 
considers milk fever or parturient apoplexy in 
cows. Milk fever is a disease of the “deep milk- 
ers,” and the Guernseys and Jerseys are specially 
subject to it while the Holsteins (also deep milk- 
ers) are comparatively free. The disease is caused 
by over-nutrition, lack of exercise, and a predis- 
position to it that runs in some families. The 
direct causes are excitement, sudden changes in 
the weather, cold drink and faulty food. The 


| attacked animal first experiences a twitching of 


the muscles of the head, stoppage of flow of milk 
followed by staggering, grinding the teeth, and 
convulsions. Bloating rapidly succeeds and chok- 
ing from food rising from the stomach, Having 


| descriptions. 


| adopted by the compiler of this list. 


recognized the disease the cow should be putina 
warm place with a wet pack upon the legs to keep 
the blood from the head. Use laxative mixtures 
and ergot, and the bromide of sodium. If the ani- 
mal is bloated puncture the rumen with trochar 
upon the left side. Bolster her up upon the bris- 
ket and thus prevent choking, and inflammation 
of the lungs. Formulas are given for the ergot 
and other medicines to be used for the milk fever. 
RHODE ISLAND—No. 7, pages 32. A large part of 
this bulletin is occupied with a full list of, and 
notes upon, the various fruits, including brief 
It is a comfort to note that the ab- 
breviations for the long names of fruits suggested 
by the American Pomological Society have been 
The nature 


| of this listing of the fruits grown upon the station 


| digest of it here. 





grounds is such that it is impossible to give any 
The station apiarist reports 
upon the importance of having colonies strong for 
winter and spring that they may be populous and 
thus improve the time of the honey harvest. It is 
folly to winter several weak colonies when a pow- 
erful colony may be made by uniting them. The 
method of dry sugar feeding has been tested and 
it is well suited to the management of outdoor 
apiaries where visits to them are rarely made, as 
it saves the trouble of sirup making and the time 
required for daily distribution of the liquid. 
Moist, that is well-drained C sugar is the best to 
use. Soft candy of granulated sugar may be used 
to advantage in piecing out scant stores in the 
fall. 

TEXAS, No. 9, page 32. A large part of this bul- 
letin is occupied with a consideration of pear 
stocks, with several engravings and explanations. 
Several pages are devoted to a list of parasitic 
fungi, some of which are new. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULT- 
URE. Work of station botanists, pages 24. Thirty- 
seven States are represented and thirty botanists. 
In some of the Stations some botanical work is car- 
ried out by the horticulturists. The botanical 
problem of most immediate importance of course 
varies with the locality of the State or the leading 
.vrm industries. Thus, in some States, the forage 
plants and their improvement receive special at- 
tention. In Florida, for example, the botanist is 
working upon fruits with a view of getting better 
ones. In Georgia fiber plants are being studied. 
In Mississippi it is the variations in the nutritive 
value of plants due to changes of climate. Ne- 
braska is deeply interested in the native grasses 
and with reference to cultivated sorts that may be 
grown upon the plains. In Nevada naturally the 
problem is much the same. When we reach the 
East the fertilizer problem comes up and the 
effect of various artificial manures upon the com- 
position of crops is looked for. Hybridization is 
made a study in some States, as of the grape in 
Texas and cereals and grasses in Iowa. Weeds are 
recognized as worthy of study by the botanists of 
Alabama, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, New Jersey 
and North Carolina. A large number are engaged 
to a greater or less extent in the study of injurious 
fungi, such as the rusts, molds, rots, smuts, blights 
and mildew. Thus, in Arkansas, the blight of the 
cotton, in Delaware, peach yellows, Illinois, bac- 
terial diseases, the same in Indiana, root rot in 
Iowa, black knot of plums in Massachusetts, dis- 
eases of cotton in Mississippi, of cranberries in 
New Jersey, of the wheat in New York, of the 
potato and pear in Vermont, and scab of apples in 
Virginia. 

WISCONSIN—NO. 25, pages 10. This bulletin gives 
in detail the experiments in feeding bone meal 
and hard wood ashes to hogs living on corn, with 
the following results: The effect of the bone meal 
and ashes was to save about 130 pounds of corn or 
twenty-eight per cent of the total amount fed in 
producing 100 pounds of gain in live weight. By 
feeding the bone meal the strength of the thigh 
bones was doubled and there was about fifty per 
cent more ash in the bones of the hogs receiving 
bone meal and hard wood ashes than in the others. 
Indian corn of itself, therefore, cannot build 
strong bones and needs to be supplemented by ash 
material. The common complaint that corn-fed 
hogs are ‘too fine,’”’ that is have weak bones, is 
well founded, and it follows that pregnant sows 
and growing pigs especially should have a variety 
of food, some of the elements of which contain 
considerable of the ash ingredients. The experi- 
ments point to the great value of hard wood ashes 
as a material that in small quantities can profita- 
bly be employed as a regular part of the ration of 
growing pigs, 
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KARMING IN KROREIGN LANDS. 


— 


In Russia, at last, the estab!ishment of a special 
Ministry of Agriculture has been decided upon. 

Rosebery, the famous jumping horse, at Toronto, 
Canada, recently broke its own high jump record 
of eighty-four five-eighths inches by clearing ex- 
actly eighty-five inches. 

Anthrax has broken out in the Viceroy’s stables 
at Dehra, India. Besides a number of fine carriage 
horses, Lord William Beresford’s honest little 
Arab, Shamshad, has succumbed. 

The remarkable average of $269.83 was recently 
obtained for thirty shearling rams from the Mer- 
toun flock of Border Leicesters, by Lord Polwarth, 
Kelso, Britain. Last year the Mertoun average 
was $152.56. 

The harvest returns in France were much better 
than at first anticipated. The estimated quantity 
of wheat is 328,570,835 bushels, a much larger total 
than in the previous four years. The crops of mes- 
lin (mixed wheat and rye) are better than since 1887, 
and of rye better than since 1886. , 

An outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia which re- 
cently occurred on Lord Tollemache’s estate, in 
England,,is much more serious than was antici- 
pated, and it is estimated that the government 
will have to pay the owners over $5,000 compensa- 
tion for animals ordered to be slaughtered. 

In the Agricultural Gazette (England) a corre- 
spondent says: A Polled-Angus bull, crossed with 
the ordinary Shorthorn heifer of Ireland, pro- 
duces an admirable animal, ninety-five per cent 
without horns, and bearing to a very remarkable 
extent the color, symmetry, and early maturity of 
the bull. 

The hop crop in England for 1890 was estimated 
at a little over four cwt. per acre, and the total 
produce at 220,000 cwt. The season resembled that 
of 1882 in some respects, but the ravages of blight 
were not so great as they were in the previous bad 
season, because spraying was more general and 
effectual. 

The Kinnochtry herd of Aberdeen-Angus cattle, 
established more than fifty years ago by the ven- 
erable Thomas Ferguson, one of the most respected 
breeders of polled cattle, was recently dispersed by 
auction at Perth. The cows of the herd averaged 
about $150 per head. Thesum total realized from 
the herd of seventy-six animals was $6,400.12. 

The first Swiss syndicate of codperative dairy 
farmers was formed recently in Emmenthal, and 
consists, for the most part, of codperative cheeser- 
ies. The object of the syndicate is stated to be the 
promotion of the Swiss dairy industry by introduc- 
ing better methods of production, and by endeav- 
oring to obtain a good market price for butter and 
cheese. 

It is a fact that sisal hemp grows wild on some 
of the Florida keys. The great financial success 
of hemp culture in Yucatan and elsewhere has at- 
tracted the attention of the Florida experiment 
station, which proposes to see what can be done in 
practical hemp culture in Florida. It takes from 
three to four years to develop seed plants in the 
climate of Florida. 

Bone meal as a fertilizer is used considerably by 
the indigo and tea planters of Bengal. The raw 
bones are collected chiefly by the Chamars, a low 
caste of Hindus, and are transported to Calcutta in 
large quantities. Many of the planters in the dis- 
tricts of Lohardugga and Behar have erected mills 
for grinding bone meal for their own use. At the 
present time there are four or five bone-grinding 
mills in and near Calcutta. 

The dogs of Jerusalem are the city’s police and 
sewers. The camel is not the hardy brute our 
schoolbooks tell of, it seems; the poor beast often 
sickens of his burden, and lies down to die in the 
street. There the body often lies for days, and 
what that means to people in its neigborhood only 
travelers who have smelled “all the perfumes of 
Arabia” can tell you. After a time it is dragged 
without the city walls and the dogs eat it. 

In Britain the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals are turning their attention to 
the condition in which cattle are landed from the 
Atlantic and to the treatment they receive. Ina 
ease at Birkenhead a seaman was charged for 
cruelly ill-treating a steer at the freight landing 
stage, and was sent to prison for twenty-one days, 
With hard labor. It would be well if our American 
Societies would look after the treatment of ani- 





mals here in the various stockyards throughout 
the country. In many instances the animals are 
treated in the most cruel manner. 

Le Fermier, a French journal, gives statistics of 
the world’s hop crop. England will produce 220,983 
ewt. and will consume 589,286 cwt; the United 
States will produce 294,643 ewt. and consume 319,197 
ewt. The figures are also given for other coun- 
tries. The total production will be 1,044,810 cwt. 
and the consumption will be 1,689,116 cwt; the defi- 
cit in the world’s hop crop of 1890 being estimated 


| at 644,306 cwt. 


The Suffolk Sheep Society (England) has issued 
the result of its flock produce register. According 
4o it 9,558 ewes were bred from during the past 
season; and from these, notwithstanding that 423 
ewes were lost and 310 proved barren, 12,674 lambs 
were produced. The percentages to the ewes 
served were: Lambs alive, 31st May, 132.60 per 
cent; ewes lost, 4.42 per cent; ewes barren, 3.24 
percent. These figures speak for themselves and 
for the breed. 

The famous Devon bull, Lord Stowey, 1601, the 
property of the Earl of Dartmouth, died recently 
at the advanced age of twelve years. He was one 
of the most famous bulls of the breed and was used 
with marked success in almost all the Devon herds 
of note in England. There are few Devon herds 
that have not derived benefit from his service, and 
almost every one of the more successful show ani- 
mals of recent years number him among their 
progenitors. 

The name “collie,” used for the Scotch sheep 
dog, takes its rise not from any peculiarity of 
breed in the dog, but from the kind of sheep which 
he once drove. In Scotland there was a class of 
sheep with black faces and legs called ‘“collies,” 
from the Anglo-Saxon “col,” signifying black. 
The dogs which looked after these sheep were 
called collie dogs, which in time became shortened 
to “collies’?; hence the name which the sheep 
dog now bears. 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon of Cape 
Colony complains in his annual report that the 
scab law is too lax and that as a consequence scab 
is only too prevalent among sheep in many dis- 
tricts. A species of tick also, the female of which 
is the size of a small plum, is a great pest in some 
districts, and lambs and kids from one to six 
months old die annually by the thousands from 
these ticks. More stringent dipping laws and 
more strict Stock Inspectors are asked for. 

An order has been made absolutely prohibiting 
for a period of two years the importation into New 
South Wales of any cattle or sheep from all foreign 
countries except Great Britain and Ireland; of 
swine, goats, and other ruminants from all for- 
eign countries and colonies; and of any fodder or 
litter from any such country or colony, or from 
any foreign vessel with which foreign animals 
have beenin contact. The provisions for the Im- 
ported Stock Acts have also been cancelled. 


The trade in Merino sheep for breeding purposes 
has been extraordinarily active the present year 
in Australasia. At Sidney, New South Wales, sales 
of 3,034 sheep are reported for an aggregate sum of 
$260,950, an average price of $86 per head. The 
highest price for an individual sheep was 700 
guineas, or $3,675 paid for Hero Prince, a ram bred 
by W. Gibson & Son, Siane, Tasmania. This is the 
highest ever paid for a Merino sheep. Many of 
the rams sold at Sidney were bred in America. 


In New Zealand one in every five of the adult 
male population is a holder of land. In the best 
districts of Otago and Southland fifty to sixty 
bushels of wheat and sixty to eighty bushels of 
oats per acre is not uncommon, and in especially 
favored parts the yield is sometimes one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty bushels of oats and 
fifteen to twenty tons of potatoes per acre. This 
is almost equal to the yields of cereals and pota- 
toes on the foothills farms of Montana, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon. 

A gentleman carrying on farming in Mariboga, 
Bechuanaland, Africa, writing to the Mark Lane 
Express (Eng.) says: “You shoot your cattle 
affected with lung sickness. We know a dodge 
here worth two of that. An animal that has once 
had the disease will not have it again, which we 
know from the fact that such an animal can be 
inoculated and will not be affected. So we shoot a 
diseased animal, steep cotton rags in the virus 
around its: lungs and then with a packing needle 
pierce the tails of the other stock, about four 
inches above the brush, pulling the cotton through 








and tie, and it acts in the same way as vaccination 
in children.” 

Spain produces annually from 180,000 to 225,000 
pounds of saffron, and in exceptional years the 
product reaches as high as 310,000 pounds. Pith- 
iviers, France, was formerly the center of a great 
saffron industry, the product sometimes being 
340,000 pounds in a year. But a great frost in 1879 
cut down the crop, and Spain now controls the 
market. The saffron plant produces for three, and 
sometimes four years without renewal. Valentia 
is the great center of the export trade in saffron. 
Saffron is largely adulterated before it is put on 
the market. 

Australian flockmasters are disposed to take a 
more hopeful view than they have done for the 
past few years, if one may judge of their opinions 
by the prices they paid at the Sydney stud sheep 
sales recently. In all 3,034 animals were sold, and 
the total sum realized was $260,950, or an average of 
$88.50 per head. A leading breeder made an aver- 
age of $1,690 for seven rams, and nearly all the 
breeders made higher averages than for several 
years back. A record in highest prices was also 
made, no less than $3,675 having been given for 
one animal, viz., the Scone ram, Hero Prince. 


A peculiar case was recently brought before the 
Denbigh Borough magistrates, England. The 
charge of maiming cattle was preferred against 
two small boys, aged eight and twelve years re- 
spectively. They had played truant from school 
and for fun tied together the tails of eleven cattle» 
including somehow a powerful bull. The result 
was, owing to the effective tying, that most of the 
animals’ tails were pulled off. The Bench being 
of opinion that the boys were not old enough to 
know what they had done, bound the father in $50 
to bring the boys up for judgment when called 
upon. 

Charles A. Dana, the famous editor of the Sun, 
who has recently returned from an extensive 
journey through Southeastern Europe, said: “A 
fact which has impressed me in particular was 
the great extent of the cultivation of Indian corn 
in Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria; in short, with the 
exception of Greece, throughout Southeastern 
Europe. I have never seen in the Western States 
of our country such immense fields of corn as in 
these countries. I should say, in fact, in a con- 
tinuous journey of 600 or 700 miles we saw nothing 
else except as a mere incident. The corn makes 
the great mass of agricultural industry.” 


A scheme is under consideration in Cheshire, 
England, by which it is hoped much of the friction 
between fox-hunters and farmers will in future be 
obviated. The farmers having complained that 
while the huntsmen rode over the farmers’ land 
for sport they invariably went to the large towns 
for supplies, the huntsmen replied that if they 
knew where to obtain produce from farmers they 
would be happy to deal with them. Now, by ar- 
rangement between hunters and farmers, an agent 
is being appointed, to whom the farmers will take 
samples of their oats, etc., and he will see the 
huntsmen and supply their requirements at mar- 
ket prices. 

Serious and extensive floods have occurred in 
parts of Lower Bengal through which crops were 
destroyed, live stock drowned, and homes washed 
away. It will be some months before new crops 
can be grown, and the distress of the poorer classes 
is painful. Committees of missionaries and native 
pastors have been appointed to distribute the 
means of relief furnished by the people of Calcutta 
and other places. Many of the floods were caused 
by the bursting of weak places in the river em- 
bankments and through the obstruction to the 
natural flow of the water caused by the railway 
grades having been built without sufficient water- 
way through them. 


A movement is on foot to, if possible, put the 
railways of the United Kingdom under govern- 
ment control, to be operated for the nation and 
controlled by a government department to be es- 
tablished for the purpose. The railway systems 
of Great Britain and Ireland are said to be in a 
rotten condition and especially are the “third- 
class” passengers “oppressed” by the companies, 
It is argued that these steel roads are just as much * 
publie thoroughfares as the turnpike roads and 
are national avenues of commerce and as such 
should at once be bought up and maintained by 
the national government for the benefit of the 
people at large. This is a move in the right direc. 
tion, 
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Cleanliness of Pigs.—The pig that is reviled as 
a filthy beast is in fact the cleanest of all the farm 
animals if allowed to be so. Floor his pen, and 
partition off a bedroom, and he will keep that 
bed scrupulously clean, and his trough also if his 
master does not put too much in it, while he will 
never defile but one corner of his pen. 





Changing Dairy Cows.—In changing cows to 
breeding in the fall instead of the spring do not 
attempt to accomplish it in one season by skip- 
ping several months. If old cows are not bred 
regularly they are apt to go dry before they get 
with calf, and to make a long skip is certain to 
injure the breeding qualities of young cows. 





Black Spot of Tomato.—J. A. E., Lac. Co., 
Ark.: The black decay upon the free end of toma- 
toes is caused by alow form of mold. It starts as 
a minute speck and spreads, causing a decay of 
the fruit. It starts at the blossom end because 
water is held there in the rough end, but may 
begin anywhere. There are other decays of the 
tomato, one of them causing yellowish soft places 
that spread rapidly and ruin the fruit. Wet 
weather hastens the decay. The fruit should be 
kept up in the air as much as possible. 





The Hellgrammite Fly.— Reader, N. Y.: The 
large gray fly, fully three inches long, with two 
large, incurved, horn-like projections from the 
sides of its mouth parts is a male Hellgrammite 
Fly. (Corydalus cornutus). While it is very for- 
midable in appearance it is at the same time per- 
fectly harmless, and can neither bite nor sting. 
The females do not have the projecting mandibles 
or horns, otherwise they are similar to the males. 
This fly breeds and spends the earlier part of its 
life in brooks and rivers, where the larve crawl 
about on the bottom feeding upon the grubs or 
larve of other aquatic insects. The larve grow 
to a very large size, sometimes they are nearly, 
or quite four inches long, and a half inch broad, 
and when nearly mature they crawl out upon the 
banks and hide under old logs, bark, weeds, and 
stones. When in this stage they are much sought 
after as fish-bait, and are known as Dobsons, 
crawlers, hellgrammites, &c., by fishermen. They 
have a very tough skin and some species of fish 
will take them while refusing all other kinds of 
bait. After the larvze have wandered about fora 
week or two, or remained hidden in their retreats, 
they are transformed into pup, remaining inac- 
tive for only a few days, then come forth in the 
winged form. 





Salt for Stock.— Farmer, La Salle, Ill.: It is 
searcely necessary, at this late day, to question the 
advisability of giving salt to farm stock. It is 
true that they may sometimes live a long time 
without, but what deprivations our animals may 
endure is not the way we should look at the sub- 
ject. In European countries, where they have not 
only the longest experience buat have conducted 
their experiments with greater care than has ever 
been attempted in this country, salt is generally 
considered as essential to the health and comfort 
of all herbivorous animals. In France, an ox is 
allowed about two-thirds of an ounce of salt per 
day to every two hundred pounds of his weight 
while a slightly larger amount is given to pigs and 
sheep. The Germans have a proverb that “one 
pound of salt makes ten pounds of meat.” 





Buffalo Berry.— N. C. E., Highland Park, III: 
The Buffalo Berry, or Shepherdia argentea, is a na- 
tive of our Northwestern States extending to Alas- 
ka, where it is the most important and valuable of 
all the indigenous fruits. A correspondent resid- 
ing at Fort Wrangel, Alaska, writes us that the 
Indians gather hundreds of bushels of the Buffalo 
Berry and dry them for winter use. The berries are 
of a red color and quite acid, with the flavor of our 
common red currant. The Buffalo Berry is a stocky 
shrub with small silvery leaves and grows ten to 
fifteen feet high. It is dicecious, that is the 


two sexes of flowers are on separate plants, and 








this probably is why it is so seldom seen in culti- | 


vation. A plant of either sex would be of no spe- 


cial use, but if planted in pairs then the pistillate 


plant will bear profusely. 
ever, the sexes can not be distinguished until the 
plants are old enough to bloom, and then they are 
usually rather large to be safely transplanted. 
This berry-bearing shrub thrives in the latitude 
of New York city and should be better known than 
it is at present. 





Pusley Greens.—Mrs. M. A., Suffern, N. Y. The 


Unfortunately, how- | 


common garden pusley or purslane makes an excel- | 
lent dish when cooked as greens, and in some Eu- | 


ropean countries, it is said, brings high prices in 
market. Your family may not like the pusley at 
first as it has a rich, somewhat mucilaginous fia- 
vor, but it is as wholesome as spinach, and a far 
more nutritious food. 
made popular in our markets, gardeners would 
soon find a ready sale for a plant which is now con- 
sidered by most of them as a worthless weed. 





Two Crops of Caulifiowers from One Plant.— 
Mr. Max Munte, Cambridge City, Ind., writes: 
“From a small packet of snowball cauliflower 
seed I raised the last season nearly two hundred 
good plants, and every plant made a very large 
head, which I sold in our local market in June. 
Before the drought set in I intended to plant the 
ground in early celery, but it was so very dry from 


If these greens could be | 


the 15th of June to September that I gave up the | 


which of course I thought dead and of no value, 
but after the first rain in September they com- 
menced sprouting from the roots, suckering as 
many as three to one stump, and every one of 
these suckers produced a fine head of cauliflower 
measuring from six to ten inches in diameter. I 
attribute it to the fact that I had used nitrate of 
soda as a manure for the cauliflower in the spring.” 
Some of our readers may call this “interesting 
but tough.”? Wedo not doubt the facts as it is well 
known that the stumps of early cabbage on rich 
land will throw out sprouts on which small, but 
well-formed, tender and delicious heads are form- 
ed. Very early dwarf cauliflowers that are like 
the Snowball and Erfurt Earliest Dwarf “ all head” 
will sometimes do the same thing on excessively 
rich land. The nitrate had probably no specific 
action. It simply helped to make the land rich. 





Mammoth Pumpkins.—F. P. Q., a New York 
gentleman, who takes great interest in his farm 
and garden, amuses himself in growing mammoth 
pumpkins. He digs in coal ashes and about all the 
well decomposed manure the soil will hold, and 
after the vines begin to grow he waters them every 
day with a pailful of chamber slops, diluted with 
three or four pailfuls of water. The hills are eight 


feet apart each way. From one seed he grew, last | 


season, 535 pounds, one pumpkin weighing 210 
pounds, and another 180 pounds, and “several 
smaller ones.” As the whole produce of the vine 
was 535 pounds, and two of the pumpkins weighed 
390 pounds, the aggregate weight of the several 
smaller ones was only 145 pounds. This confirms 
our experience that, to raise large pumpkins, we 
should pinch off all but one or two of the fruit. 





Fertilizers on Corn.—J. W. Kerr, Caroline Co., 
Md., applied 300 pounds of dissolved bone and pot- 
ash per acre on a ten acre field of corn. And when 
the corn was about a foot high he applied to nine 
acres of the field 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of 
soda, and left one acre without any nitrate. On the 
acre without nitrate the yield was forty bushels; 
on the nine acres top-dressed with 100 pounds of 
nitrate per acre the yield was sixty-one bushels of 
shelled corn per acre. This is an increase, besides 
fodder, of twenty-one bushels of shelled corn from 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda, containing sixteen 
pounds of nitrogen. In other words, one pound of 
nitrogen produced seventy-eight pounds of corn. 





Physical Exhaustion of Stock.-James L. Selden, 
Knox Co., Ill., asks what is understood by the 
physical exhaustion of breeding stock? Does it 
prevent animals from breeding? The difference is 
not material whether the exhaustion is ‘in exercise, 
labor, milk production, or the triple excess in the 
cow, in labor, milk production, and at the same 
time supporting a calf within her body. She suf- 
fers from three drains upon her system at the 
same time, to the detriment of each of the pro- 
ducts demanded of her. Fortunately, in this 


‘idea and left the old cauliflower stumps standing, | 








country, we do not work our milch cows, as is done 
in some parts of Europe. In all such cases the pro- 
ducts must fall short of anything like what they 
might have been when only one demand upon the 
system was made. The animal must be fed to live, 
and fed specially for every extra demand upon 
her powers. 





Commercial Fertilizers in Ohio.—E. M. Gibbs, 
Meigs Co., Ohio, writes: “I find that bone dust 
and phosphates that our friends are using do not 
pay. My land produces about sixty bushels of 
corn, and twenty bushels of wheat per acre: Am 
somewhat prejudiced against any commercial fer- 
tilizer, but find clover, stock, and barnyard manure 
first class.” This is the right doctrine. Under- 
draining, where needed, thorough cultivation, and 
clean land, clover and grass, good stock well fed, 
and consequently good manure, must be the basis 
of profitable agriculture on a large portion of the 
farms in the United States. But Mr. G. will proba- 
bly find that he can use commercial fertilizers with 
decide‘ profit. He is candid enough to say that he 
is “somewhat prejudiced against them.” Not 
from actual trial on his own land, but from seeing 
the results obtained by his friends. Many of us 
are apt to think our own crops are better than our 
neighbors’. As arule, the better we farm the bet- 
ter results we get from the judicious use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. To suppose that fertilizers are 
a substitute for underdraining, good cultivation, 
early sowing, and other methods of good farming, 
is a great mistake. To sow fertilizers on wet, 
weedy, poorly-worked and late-sown land is simply 
throwing money away. 





Fertilizers for the Garden.—In a letter not in- 
tended for publication, Mr. Warren Atkinson, of 
Gloucester Co., N. J., says: “Iam a heavy user of 
phosphates, having used a carload the past year on 
early white potatoes and asparagus. On asparagus, 
in addition to the phosphates, we use sulphate of 
ammonia, but expect to give nitrate of soda a trial 
in the spring. I have early ground, and want to 
force the asparagus as much as possible. Last 
spring my first shipments, expressed to Boston, 
sold for $10 to $11 per dozen bunches of two pounds 
each.” Except, possibly, for its influence early in 
the spring, sulphate of ammonia is as good for 
asparagus as nitrate; in fact, the ammonia is con- 
verted into nitrate in the soil. At the present 
time, however, nitrate is a much cheaper source of 
nitrogen than sulphate of ammonia. 





Various Questions About Ducks Answered. — 
J. B. Johnson, Fulton Co., N. Y.: The proper 
number of ducks for one drake is five. Ducks over 
one year and under four years are the best layers. 
The male duck has a curled feather on the end of 
the tail; he has also a very fine voice, sometimes 
scarcely audible, while the female has a very loud, 
harsh voice. The female is also effeminate in ap- 
pearance in comparison. Ducks should be picked 
about once in three months, or whenever the 
feathers ripen, the period of which may be known 
by plucking a few. If they come out easy, they 
may be plucked. Some persons pluck more fre- 
quently, but it is not a good plan to do so. 





Unfertile Eggs.—R. Kawada, Tokio, Japan: 
There is no difference whatever in the chemical 
composition of an egg laid by a hen not in com- 
pany with the male, and an egg from a hen with 
him, except the one contains the minute germ of a 
chick and the other does not. For domestic pur- 
poses the eggs in both cases are of equal value. 





Hog Manure and Mangel Wurzel. — Charles 
McKinstry, Dutchess Co., N. Y., keeps from one 
hundred to two hundred breeding sows, and fattens 
about one thousand pigs for market every year. 
‘‘T have learned from the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST,”’ he writes, “ that mangel wurzels were a prof- 
itable crop for a winter hog feed, as well as healthy 
and economical. I sow them about thirty inches 
apart, and cultivate them with a horse hoe. Iuse 
the hog manure pretty freely, and in a dry sum- 


| mer I apply the liquid that runs from the pens into 


a pool. I draw it in a molasses hogshead, and let 
it run between the rows after I have used the culti- 
vator so that the ground will take it without much 
spattering on the leaves. Now, will you kindly 
tell me 1st, how much hog manure you would use 
to an acre of mangels; and 2d, how much to an 
acre of rye if you meant to repeat the erop year 


after year; and 3d, if I do right in using So ae 
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between the rows ; 4th, should the manure be used 
in spring or fall, before or after plowing?” <An- 
swers.— 1st. There is scarcely any limit to the 
amount of manure that can be used for mangel 
wurzel. It is somewhat doubtful, however, if the 


great crops of fifty, seventy-five, and one hundred | 


tons per acre that have been raised by excessive 
manuring are profitable. We think thirty tons of 
hog manure per acre would be a good dressing. 
2d. Fifteen tons per acre would be as much as 
would usually be profitable for rye grown year after 
year. In fact, we should be inclined to think 
the fifteen tons every other year, with a little arti- 
ficial manure, would be enough. 3d. We should 
think such strong liquid manure would be better 
applied before the crop was sown. Sofaras water- 
ing or irrigating the land is concerned, the amount 
of water drawn in the way described, or any other 
way, would not be sufficient to do much good. 
4th. We should use the hog manure when most 
convenient to draw it out—perhaps, on the whole, 
giving preference to the fall or winter. For hog 
manure used in the fall surface application would, 
we think, be best, but much fepends on the char- 
acter of the land and the method of working it. 





Difficulty with the Incubator. —C. T. Harding, 
Washiagton Co., Ark., writes us: “What is the 
difficulty with my incubator? The chicks peep all 
right, but the inside film on the shell is so tough 
that they cannot tear it. If I help the chicks out 
they die.” The incubator probably has too many 
ventilator tubes. Draughts of air through an 
incubator carry off the moisture rapidly, the 
evaporation sometimes chilling the chicks in the 
eggs. Be sure and test your thermometers. If 
chicks are over twenty-one days hatching it indi- 
eates that the heat during incubation was low. 
We suggest that you plug the tubes and keep them 
closed—allowing no air other than when turning 
the eggs—until the chicks begin to hatch, when 
only one tube may then be open. For moisture 
simply keep wet sponges in the egg drawer. 





Coal Ashes. —H. J. Sears, Weber Co., Utah: 
Pure coal ashes contain little or no fertilizing ele- 
ments, unless they are, as is usually the case, 
mixed with wood ashes. On heavy soils they are 
beneficial, as they make the ground lighter and 
more porous. 





Scarcity of Seed Potatoes.—T. Greiner, Niagara 
Co., N. Y., writes us: We have had few potato 
fields — except those of early varieties early 
planted—free from rot. The crop, already greatly 
reduced in consequence of the spring floods, and 
the dry spell in midsummer, and the hard, lumpy, 
baked condition of the soil throughout the season, 
has been so damaged, and in many cases ruined 
by the dread disease, that the most of us, instead 
of being sellers, will be buyers. We have every 
reason to anticipate very high prices during win- 
ter and spring. Where to get sound seed for next 
year’s planting is now the great problem with us, 
Of course we want it from sections as yet unin- 
vaded by the rot. I have seen fine Michigan pota- 
toes, among them Beauty of Hebron, in the Buffalo 
markets offered at eighty to eighty-five cents per 
bushel. I think it would be wise to plant early 
sorts more extensively in place of the later varie- 
ties for awhile; they usually escape the rot, and 
prices for the next crop of early ones promise to be 
high. For the later ones we will have to try the 
virtues of the knapsack sprayer, and some of the 
sulphate or carbonate of copper solutions to ward 
off the attacks of rot. If we can make a combina- 
tion of solutions to protect the crop from rot and 
beetle attacks at one operation, we will have 
gained a good deal. 

Fowls Eating Salt.— H. L. Spencer, Monmouth 
Co., N. J.: The symptoms of fowls having eaten 
salt would be excessive thirst, convulsions, mouth 
open constantly, resulting in death in a few hours, 
according to the quantity of salt eaten. 





Fertilizers for Roses.—R. J. Mendenhall, Hen- 
nepin Co., Minn., asks us if nitrate of soda would 
benefit roses in the greenhouse in size or color. 
Soil one-third rotted sods from pasture, one-third 
cow manure, and one-third stiff, brick-like clay. 
“Sometimes,” he says, “I have during the winter 
sprinkled lightly the surface of the soil with wood 
ashes with a benefit to the color of the roses, mak- 
ing the pink more intense.” Water a few plants 
with water containing a teaspoonful of nitrate to 
a galion of water. If the leaves assume a dark 





green color in three or four days, apply no more; 
if not, give another dose, saturating the soil with 
it. Do not use it on more than a few plants by 
way. of experiment. On outdoor roses, especially 
after being used freely for two or three years, 
nitrate has a remarkably beneficial effect on the 
growth of rose bushes, the leaves assuming a very 
dark green, glossy appearance, betokening great 
health and vigor. 


Best Use of Muck.—Willard Agans, Herkimer 
Co., N. Y., has amuck swamp which is well drained, 
and desires information in regard to making it the 
most available as a fertilizer. 
use to which muck can be put is to use it as an 
absorbent in the stable or barnyard. 
ter days afford an excellent opportunity for dig- 
ging and carting muck to places where it can be 
easily handled for these purposes. 





Enormous Vegetables From Washington.— 
Isaae Catheart, Snohomish Co., Wash., has raised 
an Early Rose potato weighing five pounds four 
ounces. Robert T. Flynn, Kitsap Co., Wash., has 
raised a turnip weighing twenty pounds, and 


The most profitable | 


Mild win- | 





measuring thirty-six inches in circumference. The | 


above specimens have been forwarded to New 
York for exhibition. 





Selection of Breeds of Fowls. — M. T. Waters, 
Hamilton Co., O., proposes to start in the busi- 


ness of raising poultry with a few pure Leghorns | 


for the production of eggs, and Light Brahmas or 
Plymouth Rocks for rearing chickens. This selec- 
tion of breeds and proposed method should lead 
to success, if good management and care are given. 





Grubs Eating Strawberries.—Edward R. Hast- 
ings, Middlesex Co., Mass., writes us: There is 
one good point in favor of nitrate of soda that I 
have not seen noticed. I have used it in small 
quantities for a number of years. In applying 
large quantities of manure to strawberries I was 
troubled by muck worms (the larvze of the May 
beetle) eating the plants. A heavy application of 
nitrate of soda seemed to keep them away from a 
bed to which I applied it. We applied a heavy 
dressing of nitrate of soda last year to early cab- 
bages. It made the cabbages grow rapidly but it 
had no apparent effect on the grubs which 
attacked the roots or stems of some of the plants, 
But we think it sometimes checks the ravages of 
the onion maggots. Probably because it makes 
the plants grow so rapidly. 





French Method of Fattening Fowls. — Sub- 
scriber: The method of the French is to fatten 
fowls by confining them in coops or stalls, an at- 
tendant inserting a tube in the throat and the 
crop is filled by forcing food down the throat. In 
other words, the food is “pumped” down the 
fowl. The food is mostly carbonaceous, ground 
grain and milk predominating. 





“Phosphates” for Garden Crops.—S. K. Green, 
Monroe Co., N. Y., writes: “I run a garden farm 
and have four acres of asparagus, three acres early 
cabbage, four acres onions, strawberries, etec., and 
use all the manure I can get. I have tried phos- 
phate, but don’t see much good from it.” Our own 
experience confirms this statement so far as the 
crops named are concerned. With the exception 
of lettuce and turnips, we think the average 
“phosphates” are not rich enough in nitrogen to 
show any marked effect on garden crops. In buy- 
ing fertilizers, the gardener and fruit - grower 
should either buy the phosphate, potash and nitro- 
gen separately and do his own mixing, or heshould 
buy a brand of fertilizer that contains a liberal 
percentage of nitrogen—say five or six per cent of 
soluble or readily available nitrogen. 





Missouri Botanical Garden. —A neat little 
pamphlet has been issued by Prof. Trelease giving 
the rules and regulations which are to govern 
applicants for garden scholarships. The general 
course of study to be pursued is also outlined. 
The garden scholarship has only recently been 
founded. Only six pupils are admitted at any one 
time, and as one or more of these fulfill their six 
years’ course others are put in their places, but 
never to make the total number of pupils to ex- 
ceed six. Young men between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty years, of good character and possess- 
ing at least a good elementary English education 
may be admitted upon successfully passing the 
prescribed competitive examinations. The object 





of the garden scholarship is to provide adequate 
theoretical and practical instruction for young 
men desirous of becoming gardeners. Full in- 
formation may be obtained on application to 
Prof. William Trelease, Director of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. 





Heavy Straw and Light Oats.—R. J. Menden- 
hall, Hennepin Co., Minn., had a piece of raw 
prairie broken up last year and sown to oats. 
There was an immense growth of straw, with 
heads ten to twelve inches long, but very light 
grains —not twenty pounds to the bushel. This 
may be attributed to many causes—too much 
nitrogen from the organic matter of the soil, too 
little phosphates, too late sowing, rust, ‘ unfavora- 
ble season.” It is well worth while trying the 
effect of phosphates on the rich, new soils of the 
West. 





Chestnut Wood.—S, X., Madison Co., Miss: 
Chestnut does not make good firewood, as it burns 
slowly, giving out little heat. The timber is quite 
durable, especially when used as rails, but chest- 
nut posts soon decay below ground. Posts made 
from young, thrifty trees are less durable than 
those made from old and mature trees. The posts 
should always be well seasoned before using, else 
they will not last more than eight to ten years. 





What Horses Sell Best ?—J. Y. Gedney, Mitchell 
Co., Iowa, desires to know what kind of horses 
sell best. This doubtless refers to horses for all 
purposes. There are many good horses brought 
from Iowa to New York State. Speed will not be 
noticed. Horses having the following form will 
always sell: A good sized bony head, full, kind 
eye, pricked ears, good crest, oblique shoulders, 
short on back, long on belly, somewhat arched at 
coupling, well ribbed up, heavy boned, short, flat 
legs, compact, blocky, active, good tempered, and 
a good walker. Also he should have size and 
weight, say from 1,000 pounds upward. 





Effect of Urine of Sick Animals on Vegeta- 
bles.—Thadeus Hopkins, Mitchell Co., Kan., asks if 
there can be any injurious results from the use of 
the urine of a sick cow on garden vegetables. 
There has been a rivalry among a few farm neigh- 
bors in growing the largest vegetables in their 
gardens, and one has used the urine of a sick cow 
as a fertilizer, which was thought might affect the 
vegetables so as to make them unhealthy to eat. 
Air and soil are two of our best disinfectants, and 
no harm could come from a reasonable use of 
urine on vegetables. If the application was too 
great and too frequent the vegetables would not 
grow well, and even if cooked and eaten would 
not be unhealthy, though the texture and flavor 
might not prove so good. From 93 to 97 per cent 
of cows’ urine is water, though the richest of all 
the urines as a fertilizer. 





How to Remove Horses from Burning Build- 
ings.—C. Hill, Essex Co., N. J.: It is common to 
cover the horse’s head with a blanket. A long 
strong rope manned at each end and thrown under 
the tail of the horse with one at the halter is an 
unfailing method. But it often happens that only 
a single person is present early at the fired sta- 
bles. Under such circumstances the hood or 
blanket thrown over the head, or throwing the 
harness on working horses, will succeed. 





The Deer as an Industry.—L. Robinson, Bel- 
knap Co., N.H.: There is no doubt that deer raising 
can be made profitable. They produce from one 
to two young annually, and sometimes even three, 
but by selection, as in ewes, it is probable that 
two may be reared from each doe by continuously 
selecting the most prolific does. Venison is only 
brought to market in the winter but, in a well- 
managed deer-park, fawn-venison may be had in 
summer, fall and winter, and even in spring. The 
tame deer may be fed and fattened the same 
as calves and lambs. Unless the deer is protected 
and reared, his extermination, like that of the 
bison, is but a matter of time. So easy to 
domesticate, and apparently so readily made 
profitable, it is strange that enterprise does not 
develop an industry so seemingly remunerative. 
We have cheap lands and high-priced markets, 
and our people have a relish for venison and the 
wherewithal to gratify it. As a food, no aliment 
imparts so much muscular vigor and endurance, 
and none yields a digestion so strong and perfect. 
Give us plenty of cheap deer. 
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A New Departure. 
satiaiipes 

The first of the symposiums on ‘“ Living 
Issues of the Day as they affect Agriculture” 
—which will be one of the new and striking 
features of this magazine during the current 
year—is published herewith. Our readers 
should distinctly understand that the views 
expressed in that department are the opin- 
ions of the eminent writers under whose 
names the articles appear. The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST will try to get men of equal 





and a half times as rapidly as rural, a pro- 
portionate increase in cities nearly twice as 
large as during the previous decade. This is 
not explained by the impetus which the war 
gave to cities from 1860 to 1870. The actual 
increase in the two classes of population in 
the three decades have been : 





URBAN. RURAL. URBAN. RURAL. 

Total Increase. Per Cent Increase. 
1860-70..........2,599,000 3,916,000 59 15 
| 1870-80..........3,247,000 8,450,000 40 28 
| 1880-90.......... 6,500,000 6,500,000 57 17 
Total........12,746,000 18,866,000 251 70 


ability to discuss the different aspects of | 


each subject, but reserves its own opinions 
for editorial expression. 

The nature of these discussions is ably 
illustrated in the present number. The vari- 
ous lights in which the farmers’ movement is 
regarded are described by men of national 
reputation in their respective fields. Asa 
student of public affairs Mr. White is with- 
out a superior; his presidency of Cornell 
university and his deep learning, combined 
with his experience as a State Senator, 
United States Commissioner, and Minister to 
Germany, qualifying him to speak on such 
matters far better than a mere student of 
the theory of government. Mr. Rusk, the 
honorable secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and member of 
the Cabinet, presents the Administration 
view with superior force. Mr. Hatch, of 
Missouri, long Chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture in the National House of Rep- 
resentatives, treats the subject with Demo- 
cratic ardor. The views expressed by the 
apostle of Nationalism will attract much 
attention at this period, when certain feat- 
ures of the farmers’ movement lean so 
strongly toward socialism. National Lec- 
turers Whitehead and Ashby, of the Grange 


| this matter 





If the urban statistics were based on cities 
of 4,000 or over, the figures would show 
more faithfully the real farming commu- 
nity, and on this basis it is quite possible 
that there has really been no appreciable 
increase in our agricultural population pure 
and simple from 1880 to 1890. 

It is evident, therefore, that cities offer 
more than three times the attractions for 
our people than does the country. The con- 
clusion of President White’s paper refers to 
impressively. This popular 
superiority of cities in all that goes to make 
life pleasant has come about in the face of a 
most liberal land policy under which farms 
have been virtually given away. With this 
concentration of population comes loss of 
representation by the agricultural commu- 
nity in National and State Legislatures, and 
consequent increased political power for the 
urban population. The practical domination 
of municipal influence is already foreseen by 
some men, who give this as an added reason 
for reforming the administration of such 
communities. 

The influences which have caused this 
change in population form the real reason 
for the farmers’ movement. These influ- 
ences are numerous and complex. The at- 
tempt to solve the problems they involve 
will meet many discouragements and lead 
tonumerous mistakes. But the farmers have 
enlisted in the effort none too soon. The 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST places no faith in 
the new doctrine that under our modern 
civilization an urban population can be 
trusted to insure the nation’s permanency. 
The United States must never ignore the 


| greatest and most enduring lesson of history 


and Alliance, President Powell of the League, | 
| manry. 


and the chairman of the executive committee 
of the Alliance and Industrial Union, indicate 
in their remarks the spirit that pervades the 
various organizations. 





City and Country. 
a 

The far-reaching revelations of the United 
States census of 1890 are but faintly appre- 
ciated because not yet available to the pub- 
lic. It is certain, however, that there has 
been an enormous development of our cities 
at the expense of country districts. The 
urban population, that is the number of peo- 
ple in cities of over 8,000 inhabitants, com- 
pares with the rural population (the inhabit- 
ants of towns containing less than 8,000 per- 
sons) about in this manner: 





1880. 1890. Increase. 
Rural..........38,500,000 45,000,000 6,500,000 or 14% 
CPUSR......-5 11,500,000 18,000,000 6,500,000 or 57% 

Total........50,000,000 63,000,000 13,000,000 26% 


The final official statement will not mate- 
rially alter the statistics or their relation. 
The startling truth is that during the past 
decade urban population has grown three 





—that nations depend upon a thrifty yeo- 








The Way Out. 

—<—> 
It is remarkable that none of our writers 
should point out in detail that permanently 
organized financial cooperation is a natural 
sequence of the farmers’ movement. Educa- 


_ tional and political work seems to have largely 


monopolized the attention of the movement 
thus far. Crude attempts at financial codp- 
eration are being made by the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance Exchanges, but they show little advance 
over the confidential-contract system of the 
Grange fifteen years ago. The aim of codp- 
erative distribution in America seems to be 


wholly in securing the largest immediate 


discount from list prices, without regard to 
perpetuating such arrangements. The enor- 


mous saving effected through Grange pur- 
chases was only temporary. Yet the Alliance 
| is again operating in the same way. 

The idea of making codperative distribu- 
tion a permanent business has as yet made 
but little headway. Farmers are averse to 
investing even a part of their savings in the 





agency which effected the economy, while to 
put fresh capital into such an enterprise 
seems to many to be the height of folly. Yet, 
if farmers had capitalized only ten per cent 
of their savings through Grange buying it 
would have created a fund sufficient to have 
established corporations in every State, 
through which farmers could forever buy 
together and sell together. Such perma- 
nent agencies or exchanges, backed by ample 
capital, would naturally grow in extent and 
usefulness, paying fair returns on the in- 
vested capital besides handsome dividends to 
patrons on their purchases. The remarkable 
success of the cooperative creamery system 
in the Eastern States (cooperative production) 
is an inkling of the permanency that would 
be given to cooperative distribution under 
similar organization. 

England’s superb example illustrates our 
point most forcibly. It was in 1844 that 
some thirty poor men of Rochdale contrib- 
uted five dollars apiece toward a capital with 
which to buy their family supplies in com- 
mon. One of them as agent bought goods 
of standard quality, for which each member 
paid the usual retail price, receiving with 
each purchase a ticket stating the amount of 
the discount to which he was entitled. At 
the end of the first quarter, instead of draw- 
ing out the amount of their discounts, each 
man had this sum placed to his credit 
against another share of the capital stock. 
Thus the members’ savings were turned into 
capital, and ‘‘the more they ate the more 
they saved,” while they were constantly im- 
proving their financial condition without in- 
creasing their expenses. To-day this society, 
the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’, has over 
11,000 members and $1,835,000 capital, while 
its net profits per year exceed $165,000. From 
this beginning have developed the 1500 simi- 
lar societies in Great Britain, with over one 
million members and seventy million dollars 
of capital, holding real property worth about 
thirty millions, and selling over two hun- 
dred million dollars’ of goods annually, at a 
profit in 1889 of nineteen millions of dollars. 
The codperators’ trade is increasing at the 
rate of $10,000,000 annually. In the last 
twenty-six years for which official statis- 
tics of these codperative societies have been 
collected, 


Bed 


2,557,000,000 
202,234,305 


The total sales have been.......... 
The total net profits have been 


oe eee 


The system is applicable to city and country 
in the United States. How vastly superior 
to the haphazard and temporary expedient 
of trade discounts! With the grander scale 
on which matters are usually conducted in 
America, and with our higher prices and 
larger profits, what limitless possibilities are 
open to codperative effort among our farm- 
ers! Before such organized self-help no 
monopoly could practice extortion, and 
thrift would be practically insured. 

How favorably this system compares with 
the proposed plan for improvement based on 
government mortgages of not only our farm- 
ers’ freehold property but even the very 
produce of their land. Let unjust laws be 
repealed, special privileges abolished, and 
equality insured for all. Here is the work 
for Government. Then, in the detail of our 
own business, let us help ourselves. Codper- 
ation furnishes a means for the sturdy Ameri- 
can farmer to secure his best estate through 
self-help. 
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LIVING ISSUES OF THE DAY AS THEY AFFECT AGRICULTURE. 





THE STRIKING LESSONS OF THE PRESENYT KRARMERS’ MOVEMENT 


As Viewed From the Standpoint of a 
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DEMOCRATIC PARMER STATESMAN o.o0 ccc cs ccccsccccsvedssccees HON. W. H. HATCH. 

REPUBLICAN FARMER STATESMAN, ...........cceececcccecccccces HON. J. M. RUSK. 
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[NoTE. In this new department both sides and all phases of the great questions of the times as 
they bear upon our foundation industry will be presented by the most eminent specialists the world 
affords. Our readers will thus be able to view these great issues as presented by the ablest advocates 


on all sides of each question under discussion. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST does not indorse or hold 


itself responsible for the opinions of its eminent contributors, but aims to secure equally able treatment 


of all aspects of each topic. 
form his own conclusions.] 





How Shall the Farmers Use Their Victory ? 
ANDREW D. WHITE. 
bli 

From all sides come interpretations of the 
recent political movement which has been 
so largely determined by the great agricul- 
tural body of the country. No one man can 
interpret this movement fully, but perhaps 
when many men look at it from many sides, 
we may by combining their views draw 
useful lessons. I do not propose to go into 
the matter at all exhaustively, but to speak 
simply of one or two things which seem 
clear to me as an unbiased observer. 

First, as to the cause: Many of the sharp, 
“smart” men, who afflict the country, see 
in this simply a movement promoted by 
demagogues, and prophesy that it will have 
the fate of other such movements. Others, 
naturally conservative, see in it a simple 
outburst of crude fanaticism, which will 
soon run its course, doing perhaps consider- 
able damage by the way. 

I do not share in either of these opinions: 
That demagogues here and there have at- 
tempted to use the movement, and that 
many of them are at this moment bending 
all their efforts to profit by it, is a matter of 
course. But I see in it something far deeper 
than any work of demagogues. Unques- 
tionably the deepest feeling in it is, that the 
great rural and agricultural population have 
been made to bear an undue share of the 
burdens of society. This simple statement 








tion of the currency. All history is before 








| would doubtless be bad, some would be bet- 


ter, some, we may hope, would be thor- 
oughly good; but the point is, that in a few 
years we would have something substantial 
to go upon. Instead of the spouting of dem- 
agogues and the nostrums of cranks, we 
should have systems of taxation in various 
States which could be compared and which 
would enable every State to perfect its legis- 
lation by the example of others, and thus to 
do justice both to labor and to capital, to the 


| dweller in the country and to the dweller in 


the city. 
Of course this plan has its disadvantages ; 


| It is not a showy plan,—it is not a noisy 


us to show that this, while injurious to all | 


classes, falls with most crushing weight 
upon the whole producing class. It was 
tried in France, first by the old Bourbons, 
and again by the wild Revolutionists, and in 
each case it bankrupted the country. It 
was tried in Austria, Spain, and Italy, under 
various tyrannies, and in each country left 
the whole producing class impoverished. It 
has gone on in the Spanish Republics of 
South America and the West Indies, and de- 
stroyed all thrift. Daniel Webster summed 
up these results perfectly when he said in 
substance that of all the machinery for im- 
poverishing the working classes of a nation, 
the most perfect is an inflated currency. 


WHAT THEN CAN BE DONE? 


As a preliminary, the victors should keep 
their heads cool. 

First, there should be a better system of 
taxation, based not upon resentment but 


/ upon justice, alleviating the burdens of the 


is true: There has never been in our coun- | 
try any thoroughly well considered system | 


of taxation; all has been haphazard. The 
rich men of great cities, while wretchedly 
plundered as regards city affairs, have not 


as a rule paid their share of State or Na- | 


tional taxes. The burden has been shifted 
constantly on those least able to bear it. 
What is the remedy? 

Of course 1n the froth and the scum that 


rise to the surface when such a greac ques- | 
tion is seething and boiling there will be | 
some Jack-Cade-ism; various schemes of | 
‘‘getting even with the rich,” of fettering | 
_ and then these reports should be made the 


legitimate business, of tying up enterprises. 
The only result of such efforts, when act- 
uated by resentment and not by a calm sense 
‘of justice, is to drive out capital, and thus 
to make matters worse than before. 

So too, with schemes for a cheaper judi- 


producing class, and making accumulated 
capital. pay its share. How shall this be 
brought about? 

This matter of taxation has occupied many 
of the best minds of the world for genera- 
tions. In various countries and in many of 
our States experiments have been tried; at 
this moment they are going on with greater 
or less success. Why should we not profit 
by all this experience of. the various nations 
of the world? It lies before us, an open 
book. Why shall we not read in it and see 
what lessons it has for us? 

Who shall interpret this book to us? It 
seems to me that the plan most likely to pro- 
duce the best results would be the selection 
of a proper commission in each of the States, 


say five men of high sfanding, one or two of | 


them experts in statistics and in knowledge 
of the general subject; the others sound, 
capable representatives of various branches 
of business, and especially of agriculture. 
These men should have full power to exam- 
ine various systems and report upon them, 


basis for legislation. 
Of course I do not contend that these re- 
ports would be infallible; but they could 


| not lead toa system more unjust than that 


ciary. Of all the luxuries in which a popu- | 
lar movement can indulge, the most expen- | 


sive is a cheap judiciary. 
that while great corporations shall have the 
very highest talent to protect them, the peo- 
ple at large shall have the poorest. 

Nor will there be any remedy in an infla- 


It simply means | 


which we now have; and while some might 
fail of meeting expectations, we may fairly 
expect that some would strike out a system 
thoroughly well adapted to the needs of the 


| country,—a system large, prudent, thorough 


and just. 
Using these reports, the various States 
would legislate. Some of the legislation 








Thus the farmer may read all sides through their best representatives and | plan,—it is not a plan which demagogues 


| can use with striking effect on the stump, 
| and it will not satisfy cranks. 


But on the 
other hand, it has the advantage of be- 
ing the only plan which will ever bring 
about any good results. Indeed it has the 
advantage of being a plan which, if the 
agricultural population will exercise vigi- 
lance and care in the choice of members of 
the Legislature, will give us a thoroughly 
good system. 

Now, as to a second thing: Any persons 
traveling through the rural districts of our 
great States soon finds that the rural popu- 
lation are at a great disadvantage in some 
other matters beside taxation. To my mind 


' the greatest of these disadvantages is the 


wretched condition of internal communica- 
tion. Our farmers are heavily taxed to pro- 
vide for railways and canals that destroy the 
advantages of the Eastern farmers’ geo- 
graphical position, and frequently make it 
easier for the Western farmer to move his 
crops to the seaboard than for the farmer in 
Central New York to deliver his produce to 
the nearest town on canal or railway, owing 
to our miserable roads and lack of system in 
highway management. Further views on 
this point in these pages must be reserved 
for expression later. 


WHAT SHOULD THE FARMERS’ MOVEMENT DO? 


First, it should discard tonguey dema- 
gogues or wire-pulling politicians, or cranks, 
and should select honest and capable men to 
make and administer the laws, and should 
watch them. 

Secondly, it should insist on having a 
broad, large, equitable system of taxation, 
based upon the best experience of our sister 
nations and of our various States. 

Thirdly, having obtained a better system 
of taxation, it should consider this as pro- 
visional, to be modified by the results ob- 
tained from better legislation in other 
States. 

Fourthly, having obtained a proper system 
of taxation, so that State burdens shall not 
bear heavily as they now do upon the agri- 
cultural class, it should insist on thorough 
improvement of communications through- 
out the rural districts; first, of the larger 
and more important lines of travel, then of 
the by-ways. It should also insist on the 
honest, efficient maintenance of this whole 
road system. 

Fifthly, it should stand by the extension 
of a proper civil service for all subordinate 
offices in the State, a system which would 
take officials appointed to do such work as 
that I have advocated out from politics, re- 
lieve them from allegiance to bosses, and 
make them the servants of the people. 

_In conclusion, allow me to point to one 
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result out of many which may be fairly 
hoped for from this reform. There is a curi- 
ous difference between the Anglo-Saxon of 
the mother country and of this. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


In the | 


countries of the Old World, and especially | 


throughout Great Britain, every man in the 


city who accumulates a little property looks | 


forward with longing to the time when he 
can buy a place in the country and live upon 
it. Here the very opposite seems to be the 
rule. Men of the same Anglo-Saxon race in 
the United States, especially in our large 
Northern States, seem, if living on farms, to 
be constantly laboring in the hope of settling 
down finally into some insignificant position 
in some little city or village. Now as to the 
reason for this condition of things in Amer- 
ca. First, the burdens are greater in the 
rural districts than in the towns: secondly, 
there is an isolation during a large part of 
the year from roads impassable or at least 
very bad. Then there is another difficulty, 
the trouble of obtaining hired help. Thus it 
is that, under our present system, rural life, 
instead of being made attractive as it should 
be, and as it is in so many other countries, is 
by this heavy pressure of taxation and by 
this isolation made less and less attractive. 

Under the system which I advocate I be- 
lieve that there would come a steady, indeed 
a rapid progress of the agricultural commu- 
nities. I believe that the value of farming 
lands would steadily increase; more and 
more, men of small means, instead of set- 
tling down in cities, would buy farms in the 
country. Life in the household would be 
more easy, and therefore more attractive. 
Such States as New York and Pennsylvania, 
and a multitude of others would be more 
and more dotted with the little tidy farms 
and rural homes which are absolutely the 
best thing in any country. In this way the 
farming class would be steadily increased in 
numbers, in prosperity, in the intelligence 
which comes by easy intercourse of neigh- 
borhood with neighborhood, and of all neigh- 
borhoods with the larger towns. More and 
more, too, the rural population, thus strength- 
ened in numbers, wealth, and ideas, would 
exercise a preponderating influence upon the 
legislation of the country. 

This, in my judgment, is what may be 
done by the thoughtful direction of the great 
farmers’ movement. It would be the inev- 
itable result of it. If, on the other hand, the 
movement is led by demagogues, schemers, 
cranks, it will simply go out of existence, and 
will be looked back upon by the historian as 
a passing fever which left the whole agricul- 
tural population in a more hopeless state 
than it ever was in before. 





From the Standpoint of a Financier. 
A WALL STREET BANKER. 
itl 

There is no cause for alarm among capital- 
ists at the present uprising among farmers, 
because it necessarily implies a large degree 
of education in financial affairs. Farmers 
have the numbers to rule the nation, but 
with power will come conservatism. The 
inherent good sense of the American farmer 
will naturally guide him in the selection of 
capable leaders—men who comprehend the 
issues involved in governing the United 
States. The interests of both capital and 


labor, producer and consumer, can be safely 
intrusted to such legislators. The dema- 





gogues will be found out, and will be more 
readily deposed by voters who are earnestly 
independent than has heretofore been possi- 
ble within strict party lines, The crudity of 
such extreme financial doctrines as the pro- 
posed agricultural sub-treasuries will be 
revealed upon intelligent investigation, and 
such plans will then be repudiated. The 


_ farmers’ complaint against the railroads 








ignores the fact that sixty-two per cent of 
the stock and eighteen per cent of the bonds 
of our American railways pay no dividc™ds 
whatever. Farmers also forget that our 
railroad properties are owned in great 
measure by the public in shares individually 
small. These and other facts, and the ex- 
perience with government-owned railroads 
in foreign countries, will make the farmers’ 
representatives slow to advocate a policy 
that must bear enormously on tax-payers. 
On the whole, therefore, the farmers’ move- 
ment ought to bring about a better under- 
standing between capital and labor, between 
corporations and individuals. 





The Republican Opinion. 
HON. J. M. RUSK. 
lila 

The first lesson of the farmers’ movement 
is one to be learned by the public men of 
this country, irrespective of party. The 
experience of recent years has shown that 
our legislators are generally disposed to con- 
cede what the farmers of the country are 
unanimous in asking for, but the principal 
trouble is that the majority of our public 
men are sadly ignorant as to agricultural 
matters. They are not close enough to the 
farmers of the country to appreciate their 
true conditions. 

It has often been said, and it cannot be 
said too often, that agriculture is and always 
must be the leading industry in this coun- 
try. Statistics show that over forty per 
cent of the working population of the 
United States are directly engaged in agri- 
cultural labor, while a large portion of the 
other sixty per cent depend almost directly 
upon agriculture for their living, and indi- 
rectly, there is not a person engaged in labor 
of any kind whose occupation would not be 
gone without agriculture. It is customary 
with public speakers to refer to agriculture 
as the “foundation of the nation’s prosper- 
ity,” ‘the industry underlying all other in- 
dustries,” etc., but while no expressions can 
be truer I fear they are often uttered without 
a proper realization of their truth by those 
who utter them. The farmers have felt that 
their occupation has not received in the past 
the consideration on the part of our public 
men which it merited. They have deter- 
mined that this shall no longer be, and the 
first great lesson then to be learned from the 
farmers’ movement, as I had occasion to re- 
cently say to my fellow citizens in Ohio, is 
that the conditions of agriculture in this 
country, the circumstances of our more than 
five million farmers, must be made by those 
who aspire to a voice in the government of 
this country the subject of their special and 
unremitting study and consideration. 

The farmers’ movement practically began 
years ago, and has been of a dual character, 
one phase of the movement being the search 
after more knowledge, the other phase being 
the search after more influence in public 
affairs. The first has been moving forward 








| very steadily,—the second has been more: 


fitful, depending largely upon the influence: 
of the first, and still more upon the farmer’s 
material condition, the prices of what he has 
to sell, and the cost of what he has to buy. 
We are just emerging from a period of pre- 
vailing low }-rices for staple products; not 
so very low by comparison with the period 
immediately preceding it, but owing to the 
very moderate margin of profit accruing to 
farmers it does not take a very great depre- 
ciation in vrices to cut to the quick. The 
effect of this condition was to intensify, not 
to create, the farmers’ movement; and, for 
the time being, the phase of that movement 
which is represented by a clamor, and a just 
clamor, for more influence in public affairs 
predominates. In any movement expressive 
of the dissatisfaction of any class of citizens 
with things as they are, the party in power 
always gets hurt. The discontented are 
always in the opposition. 

The farmer of to-day measures his right to 
discontent, if I may use such an expression, 
by the apparent inequality existing between 
himself and his city brother. I say apparent, 
because as a matter of fact, while there is 
unquestionably a certain inequality which _ 
calls for remedy it is, nevertheless, in some 
respects more apparent than real. The. 
farmer knows, however, that the burden of 
taxation is not equally divided ; that he bears 
more than his fair share. He is dissatisfied 
with our financial system and, notwithstand- 
ing the great reduction in transportation 
rates which has taken place during the last 
twenty years, he is still dissatisfied and will 
continue to be so as long as he knows that 
many roads are paying dividends upon 
watered stock. In a general way he argues, 
and justly enough, that it does not matter 
whether he is better off than his father was, 
or better off than he himself was years ago, 
so long as he is not as well off as he might. 
be were things differently ordered. 

The great majority of farmers do not. 
strictly define in their own minds the limita- 
tions between State and National authority. 
Since the war they have been spelling 
‘‘national” with such a big ‘‘N” that a good 
many of them seem to have forgotten that 
while the war decided the supremacy of the 
Nation over the State it did not substitute 
National for State government. In the mat- 
ter of domestic taxation, for instance, the 
farmer must necessarily look for relief to 
State legislation. 

So far as the tariff is concerned, I believe 
that the general expectation and desire of 
the farmers of the country was for a revision 
and modification of the tariff in line, how- 
ever, with the principle of protection. They 
felt that in many respects the McKinley bill, 
while affording to agricultural products more 
recognition than had ever been accorded to 
them before, was a revision not in the sense 
of modification but of an increase of protec- 
tion. The tune of increased cost of neces- 
sary supplies has been played for all it was 
worth, and realizing, as he does, that the 
surplus of his crops must be sold in foreign 
markets, and: that the price fixed for this 
surplus in foreign markets often affects the 
price of the entire crop in the home market, 
the farmer is alarmed at the antagonism ex- 
cited abroad by the provisions of the Mc- 
Kinley bill. He has overlooked much of the 
legislation of the last session passed for his 
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special benefit with a view to opening up the 

European markets for agricultural products, 
as for instance, the cattle and meat inspec- 
tion bills, the reciprocal clause of the tariff 
bill, and the retaliatory clause of the meat 
‘inspection bill. I have always insisted that 
our protective system must be so applied as 
to secure to the farmer all the benefits of our 
home market for everything he may be able 
to produce, coupling with that the necessity 
for continually extending the foreign market 
for the products of our soil. Speaking on 
this subject as long ago as last April, I repre- 
sented that accompanying the principle of 
protection to the American farmer was that 
of reciprocity, which should invariably be 
applied whenever the principle of protection 
was relaxed. I said: 

If there are products grown to better advantage 
in other countries, remission of duty on which 
would seem to be in the interest of a large portion 
of our population, such remission should only be 
accorded as the result of reciprocal concession in 
the way of a remission of duties by such other 
countries on products more readily grown here. 
Many of those countries which would be specially 
benefited by a remission of the duty on sugar by 
our government would afford an excellent market 
for our breadstuffs and dairy and meat products 
were it not for the high duties imposed thereon 
by them. So with other products, and whenever 
-duty on such products is lowered or removed and 
the protection to our farmers thus diminished, it 
should be as the price of concessions made to us 
in the tariff of other countries in favor of our own 
farm products. In this way, and in this way only, 
-ean our farmers be adequately protected, new 
markets being thus thrown open to them for those 
products which they can most easily and cheaply 
produce. 

Now, by the legislation I have referred to, 
provision has certainly been made, in a meas- 
ure at least, to provide the farmers with a 
larger market for their products, and while 
the idea of reciprocity in many minds sug- 
gests apparently the thought of trade with our 
neighbors in the Southern Republics espe- 
cially, we must not forget that the most 
profitable markets for our agricultural prod- 
ucts will be found for many years to come, 
at least, in European countries. Indeed, in 
some of the South American countries the 
probability is that the principle of reciproc- 
ity will, owing to the character of their own 
agricultural productions, be most likely to 
favor our manufacturing rather than our 
agricultural interests. 

In addition therefore, to whatever may 
be accomplished by reciprocity, and no 
doubt much may be accomplished on that 
principle, we must persist in securing what- 
ever national legislation may be necessary 
to accomplish two things. First, ample and 
rigid inspection of all food products intended 
for interstate or foreign trade. We must 
have no juggling with names with a view to 
deceiving the purchaser as to the true char- 
acter of what he buys. He must know that 
it is what its name indicates it to be, and he 
must know, furthermore, that it is a pure 
and wholesome article of its kind. So with 
the condition of our live stock sent abroad ; 
it must be absolutely above suspicion. In 
addition to all this we must study foreign 
markets, and extend our study to all foreign 
markets, in order that there may not be a 
market in the world where a demand exists 
for anything which American agriculture 
can produce which will not be known to us, 

-and which we will not be ready to supply. 

As to the currency question, unquestiona- 

bly one lesson of the farmers’ movement is, 





that an increase in the circulative medium 
is demanded, and with this demand, so far 
as it can be granted consistently with the 
preservation of a sound currency, I am 
heartily in sympathy. The true fiscal pol- 
icy is to provide a circulating medium am- 
ple to meet all the requirements of business, 
established on a basis so sure as to avoid all 
danger of depreciation, and yet so elastic as 
to permit of ready expansion to meet the 
growing wants of the country. The solution 
of this question may be difficult, but it is a 
question that must be met, and I believe 
can be wisely solved. 

Lastly, there is a grave lesson in the farm- 
ers’ movement to the farmers themselves. I 
have said that the first and gravest lesson of 
this movement was directed to the public men 
of whatever political parties in this country. 
Next in importance to that is the lesson read 
to the farmers themselves. It is the lesson of 
patience and of prudence. Farmers will come 
into public affairs handicapped by some in- 
experience in disposing of public matters. 
They will be naturally impatient to accom- 
plish something in the mitigation of evils 
which they seek to rectify, and they will be 
further urged thereto by the clamor of their 
constituents ignoring the character of the 
difficulties with which their representatives 
will have to contend. The temptation will 
be to attempt too many untried panaceas, to 
accept and apply remedies for evils before 
their proper diagnoses have been had. The 
farmer statesman will be called upon to play 
a difficult and responsible part; and one of 
the most important duties of the farmers in 
their enlarging political influence and activ- 
ity must be in the selection of men to repre- 
sent them, whether in the State or National 
Legislatures, of unimpeachable character, 
indomitable resolution, and infinite good 
sense, in the selection of whom all individ- 
ual selfish interests must be ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed. With such men to lead them, the 
farmers’ influence will become permanently 
established in public affairs, a result which 
in my opinion will, if attained, conduce to 
the best interests of the entire country, irre- 
spective of class. 





The Grange Idea. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 
—f 


The farmers of our country have been go- 
ing to school for the past twenty-three years, 
and the name of their school is spelled with 
the letters G-R-A-N-G-E. . True it is, that 
within two or three years past other farmers’ 
schools have been started in some States and 
sections with a different name over their 
doors, but their teachers all learned their A 
B C’s in the earlier grange schools, and the 
lessons taught are from leaves torn out of 
the Grange School book. And what are 
some of the lessons our farmers have been 
learning in the Grange, and how are those 
lessons being applied for the good of our 
country and of mankind? 

First: Farmers have been learning that 
while they may have strength as individuals, 
that ‘“‘strength united is stronger”; that 
while individual effort plods on afoot or in a 
dug-out canoe, united strength travels on 
the flying express or by the ocean steamer ; 
that organizations, good and bad, move and 
govern the world. 

Second: Farmers have been learning the 





lesson that they have brain as well as mus- 
cle, mind as well as land, and that it pays to 
cultivate the one as well as the other, for 
‘‘knowledge is power.” Brain always has 
ruled muscle and always will. As is the 
soul above the body, so is brain above mus- 
cle. The farmer and his interests will be 
advanced and respected just in proportion as 
he improves his educatior in all things that 
pertain to him in his several relations, as a 
farmer, as a man, and as a citizen. 

Third: He has been learning the lessons of 
business, that it is just as much a part of his 
business to sell a crop as to grow it; just as 
much to his advantage to know how to spend 
his money as how to earn it. Hence he has 
been studying the laws of supply and 
demand, ‘‘ trusts,” ‘*corners,” and dealings 
in ‘‘futures,” and the transportation question. 
He has even taught some of the lessons he 
himself has learned to the great corporations 
who control the commerce of the country, 
and the end in that direction is not yet. He 
has been learning about fire insurance and 
co-operative buying and selling; about tax- 
es—equal and unequal, direct and indirect; 
about finance, scarce money and dear money, 
or plenty of money and cheap money ; about 
the money furnished one class of citizens by 
government for one per cent, and for which 
the people must pay six, eight, or ten per 
cent; about the demonetization of silver (for 
the few) and free coinage of silver (for the 
many): about tariffs—for manufacturers, 
and free raw materials—also for manufac- 
turers, and farmers left out on both counts; 
so he has learned to insist upon “equality 
before the tariff law” and before all laws. 
He has learned that cash is king; to get out 
of debt and keep out. That rates of interest 
for money higher than the average earnings 
of capital invested in productive industries 
gives capital an unfair advantage over labor; 
that English two per cent capital coming 
over here is absorbing millions of acres of 
our lands under foreclosure because of high 
rates of interest; this same cheap foreign 
capital buying up and running our railroads, 
our mines, and our factories. Having 
learned his lesson, he insists upon lower 
rates of interest, as a true “ protection to 
American industries.” 

Fourth: The farmers in the Grange have 
been learning lessons in politics, not partisan 
politics, but true politics, ‘“‘the science of 
government,” as Webster defines the word. 
They have been learning that wheat, corn, 
pork, beef, tobacco, rice or cotton raised on 
a Democratic farm ‘are controlled by the 
same laws as the products of a Republican 
farm; that what will injure one farmer will 
injure another; or the benefit of one is the 
benefit of his neighbor ; that politicians have 
divided the farmers’ birthright of strength 
by ‘‘ pairing them off” one against the other 
in different political parties, and so their 
votes don’t count—except for the benefit of 
others; that parties are all right in their 
places, but that the people must run the 
parties and not the parties the people. Many 
politicians in all parties have been learning 
this lesson of late—from the farmers. 

Fifth: The farmers have been learning in 
the Grange to make their homes brighter 
and better, to farm better, about soils and 
fertilizers, and improved methods; about 
intensive as against extensive farming; to 
give their boys and girls a better chance, 
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because of a better education; to have more 
books, music and flowers. Then too, they 
have learned to take wife and mother, daugh- 
ter and sister, to the Grange school as well, 
that they also need the recreation, the educa- 
tion, the benefits ; that as are the mothers so 
will the sons be also; that woman’s influence 
in the Grange school is always for good, for 


morality, for temperance, for all that is pure. 
—_—__e 


The Nationalist Interpretation. 
EDWARD BELLAMY. 
——_ 


The farmers are the largest single class of 
our population, almost as large as all others 
combined. Moreover, it is far more united 
in similarity of circumstances and interests 
than the wage-earning class, which is sub- 
divided by trade jealousies—a consideration 
of practical importance as bearing upon the 
likelihood of harmonious political action by 
the farmers as a mass. In view of these 
reflections, it is not easy to exaggerate the 
importance of the fact that a large propor- 
tion of the farmers of the West, with many 
in the South and East, have formed a politi- 





_ the war has there been a political campaign 


cal organization, have demonstrated its effi- | 


ciency by striking victories, and advertise 
their purpose of henceforth acting together. 
The main question which naturally arises on 
this state of facts is, What do they want? 


of the farmers from specific grievances be- 
lieved to be remediable by special legislation. 
To this extent it is, of course, a class move- 
ment, interesting end important as such to 
a high degree indeed, but characterized by 


the narrowness inseparable from any mere | 


class movement, however justifiable. It is, 
however, especially in its western centers, 
far more than a class movement. It attacks 
the existing industrial and commercial sys- 
tem on lines so radical as to be revolutionary. 
This is the fact which constitutes altogether 
the most significant aspect of the farmers’ 
uprising. This is the characteristic which 
broadly distinguishes it from any mere 
political overturn and compels its recogni- 


carried on with so much of moral enthusiasm 
as the Alliance campaign just closed, or 
more properly, I may say, just begun. For 
it is sheerest nonsense to set down, as the 
politicians would like to do, the farmers’ 
movement as a mere off-year demonstration. 
Whatever the name or form of the great 
National party of the people which is 
destined in the near future to establish a 
nobler and happier civilization in this land, 
we may be sure that these farmers will be 
found in the ranks. To men who have once 
contemplated the ideal of human brother- 
hood and known the enthusiasm it inspires, 
the petty issues of the so-called great parties 
cease to have any meaning. 

As to the specific legislation proposed by 
the farmers, I am, as a Nationalist, particu- 
larly interested in their unanimous demand 
for the nationalization of the telegraphs, 
telephones, express services and railroads of 
the country, to be henceforth conducted by 
the nation at cost and not for profit—for the 
benefit of the whole people, and no longer 
for the enrichment of individuals. There is 
no more significant feature of the present 
situation than the way in which all the pro- 
gressive parties of the country, the National- 
ists, the Farmers’ Alliance, the Knights of 


Lab d . ° . . 
Primarily, the movement is for the relief | yinmtbnset ering gecetir hemnlivonaae 


tion as a part of the present worldwide | 


movement of the masses for a radical change 
in the industrial system, a movement every- 


stand it, so inspiring to those who do. 
Newspaper readers, no doubt, are generally 
aware that the Alliance farmers have been 
derided as ‘‘ Hayseed Socialists,” and that 
their proposals have been commonly criti- 
cised as socialistic, but it is not so much their 
specific propositions,, however radical, as 
the tone and language of their papers, 
their campaign orators and their campaign 
songs, which give an adequate idea of the 
thoroughly revolutionary 
men. The Alliance press and platform have 
indeed constantly declared that the demands 
they now make are but the first steps of a 
radical new departure, the first blows in a 
fight which is to end only in the total over- 
throw of the money power, the destruction 
of private monopolies in all forms and a 
general remodeling of the industrial system 
on the basis of equality and fraternity. 
Especially in Kansas and Nebraska, which 
may be considered the moral centers of the 


ists, together with the advanced portions of 
the old parties, especially in the West, are 
coming to unite in declaring that the begin- 
ning of industrial reform must consist in 
placing these gigantic monopolies under 
public control. There is no question that if 
the proposition to do this could be put to 
a general vote to-day, it would carry the 
country. That it will ere long get to be 
voted on and will become a law, no one can 
doubt who does not believe the lobby to be 
in the long run more powerful than the peo- 
ple. The effects will be to remove a most 
debauching influence from our politics, to 
relieve the commerce of the country from 
crushing taxation for corporate profit, and to 
bring under humane and secure conditions 
of employment a great body of workers, 


| destined, it may be, to form the germ and 


where so alarming to those who do not under- | ee te Se net See Coney ee 


spirit of these | 


movement, the watchword of the campaign | 
seems to have been that rallying cry raised | 
to-day by the oppressed in every land, ‘‘The | 


Brotherhood of Man.” 
It is no exaggeration to say that not since 


the future. 

In proportion as the nationalization of the 
telegraphs and railroads looms up as a proba- 
bility, it is important that prominence should 
be given to the plan proposed by the Nation- 
alists for so organizing the personnel of all 
public departments as to make the employ- 
ment, promotion and removal of employes 
wholly dependent upon record or impartial 
test, and wholly beyond political control, 
interference or influence. 





——— 
el 


From the Northern Alliance. 


N. B. ASHBY. 
— 
The farmers’ movement is thoroughly edu- 


cational. In its social aspect, it recognizes 
the isolation of the farmer with the result- 
ing evils, and attempts to overcome that iso- 
lation. In its financial aspect, it is a protest 
against present methods of centralization, 
and an attempt to restore the industrial equi- 
librium, which has been destroyed by the 
combination and trust, by securing a fair 
ratio in the exchange of raw products for 
finished commodities. 

In its relation to citizenship, it strives to 


| develop an educated farm yeomanry, who 





will cast conscientious ballots—not merely 
for the party brand—for the home and the 
native land. Hence it aims to break down 
isolation and distrust and substitute an edu- 
cated farm sentiment and farm leadership. 
It recognizes that present conditions are the 
natural outgrowth of having intrusted the 
government to those who preferred private 
interest to general welfare when private 
interest and general welfare clashed. It 
seeks justice through moral and evolution. 

In its political aspect, it is a protest 
against bourbonism, bossism, corruption at 
the polls, and class legislation, whether 
McKinleyism or other class ism. It is a 
movement in favor of the same protection 
to the farm as is accorded to the factory. 





The Democratic Version. 
WILLIAM H. HATCH. 
cilia 

The farmers of the United States for the 
past twenty-five years have tolerated and 
even encouraged a system of National legis- 
lation so inimical and detrimental to their 
best interests that the great wonder is that 
the ‘‘movement” had not reached its pres- 
ent proportions years ago. The answer is 
found in the traditional conservatism of this 
class, and the strength of personal pride and 
party ties among all our people. They have 
waited in vain for relief from the party in 
power without resorting to the exercise of 
vigorous and independent action. 

Long -continued and repeated legislative 
discriminations, oppressive and increasing 
rates of taxation, with diminished prices for 
farm products and shrinkage in values of the 
best lines of property held by them, at last 
gave an impetus to the farmers’ movement 
that is unparalleled in its proportions and 
astounding in the velocity with which it 
spread over the land, and the unanimity of 
its acceptance by farmers of all sections of 
the Union, and the growers of all principal 
farm products. It is marvelous that the rice 
and cotton planters of the extreme South, 
the tobacco growers of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, the wheat growers of our entire coun- 
try, the stock raisers of all sections of the 
Union, and the painstaking and diversified 
farming interests of New England should 
have been so well prepared to receive any 
practical suggestions of relief that when the 
‘‘movement” began in earnest, less than 
two years ago, it should sweep over the 
country with the velocity of a cyclone, and 
arouse the enthusiasm of a civil revolution. 
It is idle to argue that such a ‘‘movement” 
among so intelligent, conservative and prac- 
tical a class of our citizens is without justi- 
fiable and legitimate causes. It required 
long and continued oppressions, reckless dis- 
criminations, and growing burdens to arouse 
our farmers to demand a change in this sys- 
tem of national legislation. 

It is equally idle to contend that National 
legislation has not produced or aggravated 
the causes leading to the depressed condition 
of agriculture throughout the land. This 
problem has been carefully, laboriously, and 
practically studied by the farmers of the 
United States, settled to their satisfaction, 
and their conclusions are represented in the: 
‘‘demands” submitted to Congress and to 
the country. They have tried existing theo- 
ries and practices until bad conditions have 


continually and steadily grown worse. They 
(Continued on Page 40.) 
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Save Your Horse. 


The stable protects your horse 
from wind but notfrom cold. When 
a horse is at work in the day time 
he is kept warm by exercise, but 
when sleeping his blood becomes 
sluggish, and he needs a blanket. 
Many valuable horses become de- 
crepit, rheumatic and diseased, and 
many die every year for want of a 
blanket in the stable. Proper care 
of a horse during the Fall and Win- 
ter requires that he be blanketed, 
not only out of doors, but also in 
the stable at night. A5 Horse 
Blanket in the stable will save you 
feed, will keep your horse in good 
condition, and may save your horse. 

5/A HORSE BLANKETS are made by 
Wm. Ayres & Sons, Philadelphia, and are tor sale 
by alldealers, Ifyoucan notgetthem from your 
dealer write them. There are Thirty Styles 
at prices to suit all. Among them are the 
S/A Five Mile, with five miles of warp threads 
in each blanket. 5/A Boss Stable, a giant for 
strength. §/A Electric for out door use, very 
strong. 5/A Extra Test which stands the 
highest test for strength. Also the celebrated 
5A Baker which is used by railroad, express 
and fire companies in all the large cities. These 


are shown in the 5fA Book, which you can get 
free from your dealer. Ask for it. 


sentation. 


ALLCOCKS 


PLASTERS. 


POROUS 





Attcock’s Porous PLasters are the only reliable plasters ever 


produced. Fragrant, clean, inexpensive, and never failing ; they fully 
meet all the requirements of a household remedy, and should always 
be kept on hand. 


For the Relief and cure of Weak Back, 
Weak Muscles, Lameness, Stiff or Enlarged Joints, 
Pains in the Chest, Small of the Back and around 
the Hips, Strains, Stitches, and all Local Pains 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters are unequaled. 


Beware of imitations; and do not be deceived by misrepre- 


Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or ex- 
planation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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GU PHARTSHORNS ste nelle 
Beware of Imitations, 
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ASBESTOS 


Plastic Stove Lining 


For Lining or Re-Lining 
§ Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, ete- 


Cheaper and more durable 
than Fire Brick.Easily applied. 


JH, W. Johns’ Mfg. Co. 


$7 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 
COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA. 


The patient suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, | 





BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. Itis a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 
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CONTINENTAL. 
DISK. @ PULVERIZER. 








THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Your land will be hard and need thorough culti- 
vation for the next crop. You will prepare for seed 
ing with less labor if you use our Pulverizer. 


LABOR SAVED IS MONEY. 


You can get larger returns by using the Continental. 
Larger crops mean more cash. Send for prices and 
circular, ‘‘ How to Buy Direct.” 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., °4{“V'* 





A SOLID 
STEEL FENCE! 







~*~ 


fom > al ; F 
MADE OF 
CUT FROM STEEL SOMETHING NEW. 
For RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS 
Garpens Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises, 


Fire-proof PLASTERING LATH, DOOR MATS, 
&e. Write for Illustrated Catalogue; mailed free 


CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO 


116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hardware Men keepit. Give name of this pape* 








All of our last year’s patrons 
ENSI | AGE indorse it and report most 
satisfactory resultr Their 
letters printed in pamphlet, 


also valuable ‘'reatise on Knsilage and Plan for Silo, together 
with Catalogue of Cutting Machinery and Powers. mailed free. 


SILVER MANUF’G CO., SALEM, OHIO. 


A ROBBER OR THIEF 


Is better than the lying scale agent who tells you 
as gospel truth that the 


Jones’ $60. 5 Ton Wagon Scale 


is not a standard scale, and equal to any made. 
For free book and price list, address 


Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 





DO YOU EAT CANNED SALMON ? 





with the key. No more 
= of Portland, Oregon. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Price List on Application. 








Ask your Grocer for it, 
i 3 WITH KEY ATTACHMENT, 
DS: i~ 
—e (( U 
cut fingers with ragged 
Tin or Can openers. 
Established JACKSON BROTHERS, 1852 
New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works, 
N. ¥ 


A child can open a can 
’ ‘2 
Seta PATENT CAN OPENING CO., 
MAIN OFFICE, 88 Third Ave., ALB 









HORSE-SHOE TILE. 





ROUND, SOLE AND 
Over 13 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 


Prices that cannot be under- 
uoted. Our newimproved Machinery makes a Superior 
ound Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly 

reduced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Also, 

wholesale agents for the celebrated Akron Salt-Glazed 

Sewer-Pipe. Prices low for small or large orders, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


<2 Breakfast Cocoa 


foo from which the excess of oil 
ey f has been removed, 


BS Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
| Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
h nomical, costing less than one 
iy centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalida 
as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W.BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE RARNERS MOVEMENT. 


(Continued from Page 38.) 

are now deeply in earnest, have felt the 
force of that power born of organization 
and strengthened by initial victory, and they 
will not yield one jot or tittle of their just 
demands until their mission is accomplished, 
and equality and justice is substituted for 
special privileges and class legislation. 

The most important of these ‘‘demands” 
are so patriotic in principle, so closely allied 
to the broad fundamental teachings of the 
founders of our government that the wonder 
is they are not universally accepted, and 
promptly complied with. Unless all experi- 
ence is worthless and human judgment un- 
reliable, the present financial condition of 
our country is critical, and the immediate 
future fraught with convulsions and disas- 
ters that will embrace in their destructive 
consequences all sections of the country and 
all classes of citizens. 

In this emergency the representative 
farmers of the United States, without regard 
to sections or political affiliations, and em- 
bracing all and every agricultural organiza- 
tion in the land, supplemented by the labor 
organizations of the villages, towns and 
great cities, demand a complete restoration 
of silver coinage to a perfect equality with 
gold, that the criminal discrimination first 
made in the act of 1873 and partially sus- 
tained to this hour shall be done away with 
in an act for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver dollars. I do not contend that this 
will bring complete relief, it is only a single 
step in the right direction. But the demand 
for it comes from an overwhelming majority 
of our people, and if not complied with at 
this time, will be persistently insisted upon 
until it is accomplished. 

The gradual and steady decline of farm 
products began with the demonetization 
of silver; I confidently believe that its 
restoration to a perfect equality with gold 
as to coinage bullion and certificates, based 
upon the ratio fixed by our laws will be 
greatly beneficial in restoring prices of farm 
products to an average that will be re- 
munerative, if not profitable, to the pro- 
ducers. Free coinage of silver, with an 
increase of our paper circulation commen- 
surate with our increased population and 
constantly augmenting commercial demands 
will bring at once activity in trade, hope and 
buoyancy in all lines of commerce, and cer- 
tain relief as well as increased prosperity to 
our great productive industries. 

Our people further demand that the most 
exaggerated system of high national taxa- 
tion ever devised in modern times must be 
readjusted upon the principles of right, 
equality and justice; must be so laid that 
the consumers who constitute the masses of 
the people, embracing all who labor for 
daily bread and subsistence, may be lightly 
burdened, and that the great producers of 
the country, the agriculturists, shall not be 
specially taxed beyond their share of the 
national demands; that national taxation 











shall be limited to the actual needs of the | 
| the part of the privileged few, and rapidly 


government economically and honestly ad- 


ministered, and that we shall return to cer- | 


tain abandoned but just subjects of taxation 


1 
{ 
| 
| 


the principles and administrations of the 
founders of our system of government and 
recognize in our laws that commerce and 
manufactures may be fostered and encour- 
aged as the handmaids of agriculture, but 
not specially protected until as now, agri- 
culture becomes the slave of these great 
industries, chained to their victorious chariot | 
wheels until its destruction means financial | 
enslavement of the greater class of our peo- 
ple, and a diminution if not destruction of | 
national prosperity. | 

A fruitful source of the ills complained of | 


comes from the modern methods and prac- | 
tices of our Boards of Trade, so called; asa 

rule they should be denominated “licensed | 
gamblers in the products of the soil.” Legit- 
imate trading is the selling of that which | 
one owns, not that which one does not own. 
The legitimate merchant or trader is the one 
who has for sale that which he sells. And 
the party who sells a thing before he acquires 
it is, in fact, no matter what his purpose 


may be, simply a speculator or gambler in | 


that particular contract. 

The evil in these practices is in the fact 
that every crop produced and harvested in 
the country is sold in advance of its deliv- 
ery for legitimate consumption an hundred 
or a thousand times over. Sold by future 
delivery by men who never owned and never 
expect to own in good faith one pound or 
bushel of the commodity sold, but whose 
sole purpose and endeavor is in concert with 
hundreds of others, allied in interest and or- 
ganized by selfish greed, to depreciate, lower, 
break down, and if possible destroy the 


| in their might from the ranks of the discon- 
| tented and called a halt. The farmers feel 
| that intelligence, civilization, and religion 
| have developed man to a higher plane, and 
they will not stay at home and plod, work 
/and grumble until they become desperate 
| and frenzied. Instead, the farmers advance 
intelligence, conservatism and justice 
as their motive for applying the power of 
| their numbers to meet these conditions 
wisely, and institute a reign of justice and 
equity that will give civilization all the 
achievements of the past and present pro- 


| gress as a foundation upon which to reach 


higher results, that will tend to make man- 
kind approach nearer the divine model. This 


| effort marks one of the great periods in the 


history of the world’s progress, and should 
have the encouragement and approbation of 


| all mankind. 


Among the special lessons of the farmers’ 
movement, there is none more important 
than the discovery and announcement by 
The National Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union of the most potent cause for the 
depressed condition of agriculture. Four 
years ago the signs of a peaceful solution of 
the problems of the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century were few. Boycotts, lock- 
outs, riots, and the growth of anarchy and 
socialism—the only expressions of popular 
discontent at that time—all pointed toward 
the violent overthrow of our government. 
But the introduction and growth of the 
Farmers’ Alliance has forced all these ex- 
pressions of discontent to the background, 
and awakened a hope in the breast of every 
friend to humanity that the problems of the 





actual value of such commodities in the 


markets of the world based upon the legiti- | 


mate, and but for these practices the inexo- 
rable laws of supply and demand. With 
united voice and determined purpose the 
farmers of the United States have decreed 
that these nefarious, illegitimate, and demor- 
alizing practices shall cease. 

Will the present Congress give heed to this 
reasonable demand? And give the relief that 
will come to the promised crops of 1891 by 
honest and legitimate trading? Or will they 
postpone so just a measure of relief to the 
detriment of all classes of our people in the 
interest alone of an insignificant and unde- 
serving few? 





The Southern Alliance Opinion. 
Cc. W. MACUNE. 
a 
The important general lesson is that agri- 
culture seems to have reached a point in its 
material development at which conditions 
that have prevailed since civilization began 
must undergo some change. The history of 
every civilized country shows as a rule that 
agriculture has been prosperous, happy, and 
unmolested in sparsely-settled countries, and 
that, as population increased, farms came 


close enough together to join, manufacturing | 


and commercial classes steadily assumed | 


greater proportions, and with the growth of | 


these conditions came the establishment of 
usages that enabled a few to accumulate 
wealth at the expense of the many. Then 
followed ease, luxury, and extravagance on 


increasing poverty and discontent on the part 
of the masses. These conditions have always 


upon wealth and capital, and to this end the | resulted in revolution. They were fast crys- 


prompt restoration of a fair and equitable 
tax upon incomes. That we shall return to 





| 


talizing to produce the same result in this 
country, when the farmers of America arose 


closing years of the nineteenth century will 
| be so solved as to not only preserve the pres- 
'ent form of government, but to establish 
_ is more successfully and permanently. 





The Farmers’ Political League Speaks. 
GEORGE T. POWELL. 
illic 

The question of government for 63,000,000 
of people is vastly more complicated and dif- 
ficult than that for 30,000,000. Hence the 
representatives of all great interests need to 
study closely their greatest wants, and then 
in the spirit of patriotism, with a true regard 
for the common good of all, formulate a public 
policy that shall best conserve a common 
interest, that all industries may work to- 
gether to promote general prosperity among 
all classes of our millions of population. 

The Farmers’ League, in connection with 
the Alliance, Grange, and other agricultural 
organizations, has a great work on hand and 
the first in importance and value is the edu- 
cational. Consequently the organization 
should be vigorously pushed. Questions of 
an economic nature and relating to the 
administration of government should be 
thoroughly studied and freely discussed in 
every organizations. The results of such 
| educational work would be to give a higher 
degree of intelligence among the masses of 
voters when acting upon questions of vital 
importance in national affairs. 

The lesson of the late election is that the 
party in power must have a due regard for 
the intereSts of the people above that of 
party; the lesson to farmers (who have 
gained sweeping victories through organiza- 
tion)is, to be exceedingly wise in the demands 
they shall make, or their victory will be as 
quickly turned into ignominious defeat. 
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OPEN TO CONVICTION 


Read and Decide for Yourself. 
‘*Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy is a certain pre- 
vyentive of Disease, making pigs thrive well 
and gain flesh fast.’’ 
J.H. WALTON, Birmingham, England, 
(Purveyor to H. M. the Queen, and H. R. H. 
she Prince of Wales.) 
‘Pigs fed with Haas’ Remedy I consider chol- 
3ra proof.’?’ JOHN HORTON, Unadilla, Neb. 
*¢> Would not be without it.”’ 
HENRY FOSTER, M. D., 
Prop. ‘“‘Sanitarium,’’ Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
And hundreds of similar testimonials from 
well Known Breeders and Feeders. 


| WILL INSURE HOGS 


< WHEN FEDMY REMEDY 
» WRITEFORTERMS 


in 





.. - 





DR. JOS. HAAS’ 


HOG AND POULTRY REMEDY 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 14 YEARS. 
PREVENTS DISEASE, | ARRESTS DISEASE, 

STOPS COUGH, EXPELS WORMS, 
NCREASES FLESH, | HASTENS MATURITY. 
PRICES s 25 lb. cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 
1 50c.apackage. Largest are cheapest. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Write for circular. Send 2 ct. stamp for ‘‘Hog- 
dlogy,’’ a 64 page pamphlet onswine. Mention 
shis paper.JOS.HAAS,V.S. , INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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A GOOD THING that the McKinley Tax does not 
affect the consumers. We have not raised the price of | 
our Standard Galvanized Sheet Metal Shingles. Can we | 
stand the tax? Yes, by holding them at our old prices we 
expect to double our sales. We warrant them absolutely 
rain and rust proof without the necessity of painting. This 
is our best quality of sheet metal shingles. They are the 
perfection of metal roof covering. Descriptive circulars 
and prices free. 

THE NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING Co., 510 
East 20th St., New York City. 


FeR BEST Hay PRESS 
=——seese [ALL STEEL PRESSES. 
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NDDRESS PKDEDERICK 2. 


DEDERICK’S WORKS, ALBANY, N.Y. 





3! 





+ want the names and address of 2000 peo- 
ple to send our Free Catalogue of Watches, 
'S Jewelry, Tricks, Books, etc., and Free Sam- 
€ = pies of Fast-Selling, Money-Making, House- 
hold Articles. Howard Mfg. Co., 206 Wash St., Prov.R.L. 










THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders,’ 
“Worth a Guinea a Box” but sold 
for 25 Cents, 

BY ALL DRUGGISTS.: 










THE NEW WEBSTER. | A BLACK SILK DRESS, 













S m 
= = 
2 = 
= WEBSTER’ 2 ‘ p 
= B RS < There is no better investment than a Black 
oO. INTERNATIONAL - Silk Dress. Nothing gives greater pleasure, 
> DICTIONARY >) more lasting service. It is suitable for 
= = Youth or Age. 
; During this month we shall have on sale 
The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising is- . . 
sues of, 1804, "9 and Br (still copyrighted) ry Riel several thousand pieces of Plain and Fancy 
evised and Enlarged, and bears the name of i i F es 
wobslats Eelaomasubaak unabommey. Black Silks, the most reliable that are man 
noveees oe in progress for —* — ufactured. Every weave, make, and quality 
ore than editorial laborers employed. ‘ F 
$300,000 expended before first copy =a printed. that — can recommend are included; and 
‘ Critical examination invited. Get the — the prices are very much below the intrinsic 
fe) s. % . 
py all Booksellers ustrated pamphletfree value of the fabrics. 


G.&C.MERRIAM &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. ‘ 
Plain Black Silks for 75 cents per yard and 


upward; Black Brocade Silks from $1 per 
yard upward. Send for samples. 

Fifteen to sixteen yards will make a Dress 
in the prevailing mode. 










“KEYSTONE” 


DISC HARROW 





James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


Cut up sod. 
New York. 











I 
2. Prepare ground for spring seeding or for planting 
without plowing. 
3. Pulverize fall plowing. j a 2 s 
4. Prepare stubble for winter wheat without plowing. The Farmers Favorite Grain Drills 
5. Turn manure under to the proper depth. j 
6. Put in both spring and fall grain to the proper 
depth as well or better than a drill. | If —- preamp = recaetoen hich 
7. Pulverize and level rough ground. you don elieve it, send for Circular whic 
It has numerous other uses. ae a a See eee 
Our Disc Harrow with Seeder attachmer.t makes a | BICKFORD & HUFFMAN. ’ Macedon, N. Y. 
grand outfit. Will pay for itself in one season. Send for 
catalogue. THE FARMER’S FRIEND. 
KEYSTONE MFG. CO., Sterling, Ill. Buckeye Feed Milland Power 
Branch Houses conveniently located. Cc 7 
(Mention this paper.) ombined. 
Grinds Ear Corn and Small Grains. Send 
for catalogue and prices. The H. C. 


Staver Manufacturing Co., 15 to 19 
West Lake Street, Chicago. 
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STEAM ENGINES, 


2 

Portable, Agricultural, Stationary, ~~ y2 
—ALSO— adjustable ~_ lo better row in * 
FOUR-DRIVER TRACTION ENGINES. | Saat ana. feeed as ceiartinden. 


Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
MARKS ANY WIDTH-—from 2% to 5 feet, and 
from a mere mark to 6 inches deep. 
“ Take pleasure in recommendingit. It does the business; r¢ 





MANUFACTURED BY 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 





Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. well made and will last for years.” J.S. Collins, Moorestown, N.@. 
= P : ni 3 -" J.S. Collins, Moore n,N.d, 
Catalogues and Prices sent on application. “It far exceeds amy expectations. If the real merits of this 


cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would beimmense.” Z.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N. Y.)Agr.Society 


H. W. DOUGHTEN “taringeon ooo 


NEWSAMPLE BOOK of Hidden Name, Silk Fringe, Gold, 
Silver and Tinted Edge Cards. The Finest ever offered 
for 2 cent stamp. NATION AL CARD CO., SCIO, OHIO, 











RAP aTeN cl cute 
34 SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO: 
H. PRAY. Cove Dutcuess Co.N\ 


D. L. HUNTLEY & CO., WHOLESALE TAILORS 


DO THE GREATEST MAIL ORDER BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Magnificent cat- 
alogue containing thirty-six elegant cloth samples sent free upon receipt of six cents to 


2 stage. Don’t be a Mark by not investigating. Address, 
~idibitis ED. L. HUNTLEY & CO., P. O. BOX 667, CHICAGO, ILL. 


require the finest steel and the best temper: they must make a clean cut 
and hold their edge. We sell our best pruning knife, 85 cts, postpaid; 
grafting, 25 cts; budding, 55 cts; pruning shears, 90cts. The MAHER & 
GROSH cutlery is hand-forged from razor steel, every blade tested severely and warranted. Look at Knife 























oo shown here; 3s —_— size; —_— . 65¢; ge equal any #2 
a grrr razor. ‘o tempt you our price for awhile is 48c; 5 for $2, 
‘RAZOR. EEL TTI postpaid. Lady’s 2-blade pearl, 35¢; 

_—— j-inch Steel Shears, 60c; knife 
shown here and shears, $1, post- 
paid. Barber’s hollow 
ground razor, $1.25. Best 


a Strop ever made, -50 cts. 
= - | \ Send for free list. 
eee MAHER & GROSH, 


eas 4S STREET, 


—————— TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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This is one of the most beautiful flower novelties of the season. It 
forms a perfect, cushion-like plant only six inches high, which is almost 
smothered with charming flowers, each 2!¢ inches across. The color is 


MAULE’S SEEDS - 


LEAD ALL. 


Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced ab- 
solutely the best seed and plant book issued; 
printed in good legible type, on good paper, it 
excites the admiration of all. 664 varieties 
of Vegetables, Flowers, Fluwering Plants, 
Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, 
etc., are beautifully illustrated, as many as 
38 of them being in colors. This catalogue is 
mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as 
the postage on the book alone is five cents, we 
must ask all others who are not customers, 
desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps for it; and in addition to sending 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, without 





extra charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH 


LIMA BEANS, THE MOST VALUABLE VEGE- 


TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN YEARS; 
AND A PACKET OF THE NEW MARGUERITE 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF 
1891. 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing 


These two packets of seeds are worth 


as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer 
this advertisement. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
oo 





an exquisite combination ef wine-red, suffused and veined with rosy 
carmine, and broadly margined with white. The cultural directions, sent 
free with every packet enables the most inexperienced to raise and flower 
it the first season from seed. 
Price 25 cents per packet; 5 packets for $1.00, free by mail. 
With every ordcr for a single packet or more, will be sent, gratis, 
our superb catalogue of “EVERYTHING FOR THE GAR- 


DEN” for 1891 (the price alone of which is 25 cents) on condition 
that you will say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON:C 













NEW YORK 
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FROSES™=SEEDS'! et": 


descriptions. a 
whole story, for the Garden, Lawn and Farm. 
Before you buy, please write for this book. 


AUGHAN'S 
Seeds &Plants 


SEEDS for your Garden, and how to plant them. 


PLANTS for your Lawn and Window. 


Where to get the BEST SEEDS and FRESH ones? 
Where to get the NEW PLA 


NTS and GOOD ones? 


Z These questions must be decided. Which of the new and 
5555 flandtst A famous are worthy, and which of the old are_better. you 
Xe) 6 a should know. We print an_Illustrated Catalogue with 
Photo. Engravings, Colored Plates, and reasonable 


As to its completeness, we say It tells the 
FREE. 


VAUCHAN’S SEED STORE 
P. O. Box 688, State Street, 


CHICACO. 


P. S. Wemake our Catalogue on the theory that the 


public does zot want to be humbugged. 





if you plant Roses, Hardy Plants, Bulbs or Seeds, we would like to send you our NEW GUIDE, 
124 pages, beautifully illustrated, FREE on application. You will find it interesting and useful. 
We offer all the Choicest Novelties and best things in NEW ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, BULBS 
and SEEDS, postpaid to your door, satisfaction guaranteed. Our business is one of the largest 
in the Country and we will be pleased to serve you no difference whether your orders are large 


orsmall. Write to-day for our New Guide, FREE. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. WEST GROVE, PA. 
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WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE ?—They never look ahead nor think. People 
have been known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 
months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. Ifit is Flower or Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, or anything in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send 10 cents for Vick’s FLorat GUIDE, 
deduct the ro cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. $200 in cash 
premiums to those sending cluborders, 1000 cash prizes at one of the State Fairs. Grand offer, chance for all. 
Made in different shape from ever before ; 100 pages 8%4x10%% inches. JAMES VICK,SEEDSMAN, Rochester. N. Ye 








6) UR CATALOGUE is the best published. 

The most conveniently arranged for reference— 
Contains the most practical descriptions of varieties— 
The best instructions to planters—The best recipes 


If you have a Garden 
If you are Seeds 


a planter of 
for cooking Vegetables— 


ciel. Catalogue Our Business was Established in the year 1784. 
D. Landreth & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STOKES 


mailed FREE to all who write forit. 


“a SEEDS 
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OHNSON 


GARDEN AND <-ac 
FARM MANUAL FOR 16 ; 


CHOICE NOVELTIES- 


BULBS FOR SUMMER FLOWERS. Flower 
NEWEST GARDEN TOOLSAND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 
JOHNSON & STOKES, 217 & 219 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 
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f iD SMALL FRUITS, 
mail’ SY TREES; VINES; 
SEEDS, CRATES AND BASKETS. 


ORNAMENTALS, 
Everything for the fruit grower. 4@> Prices Low. 
Estimates Free. You save one half by seeing our list, 
NEW FRUITS A SPECIALTY 


tuussated FREE. E.W. REIDP eB airOR™, 








GRAPE VINES 


Plants of Best Quality. Warrantedtrueto name. Lowest 
Prices. Largest Stock and Assortment of Old and Now 


Varicties. Send for Price List. 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNEB, Bushberg, Mo. 
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YOU MAY BELIEVE IN 


FREE TRADE 


If so you will be pleased to know 
Vhe tariff on seeds has not increased, 
But you must admit that 


PROTECTION 


To the interests of Farm and Garden 
Demands the use of GOOD SEEDS. 
If you want the Best write for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual ,so, 


With honest descriptions and illustrations. 
Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE& CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


READY JANUARY 15th ! 


HARRIS RURAL ANNUAL 


FOR 1891 ! 
72 Pages! 250 Illustrations | 


Containing articles ofeinterest specially written for its 
pages. We live on the farm and te-t all the new varieties, 
and while growing they are daily under our own personal 
inspection. We offer to our customers only those possess- 
ing decided merits. 

We aim to describe the varieties accurately and without 














exaggeration. We believe there are no better seeds in 
the world. and we sell at very reasonable rates. Send for 
acopy of the Rural Annual and give us a trial order. We 
will try to please you. The Ru:al Annual for 1891 is full of 


good things, but it would cost us a dollar a line to tell you 
about them. We prefer to send you a copy free of 
all charge. 

If you want the newest and best Vegetable Seeds, we 
have them. If you want the newest and best Flower Seeds, 
just imported direct from the best seedsmen in France 
and Germany, we have them of the highest quality. 

If you want the best varieties of Strawberry Plants, dug 
fresh from the ground, that are sure to live, we can fur- 
nish them at lowrates. If you want the best varieties of 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Dewberries, Gooseber:ies Cur- 
rants and Grapes, we have them. If you want the best 
Roses (and of course you do), we have them, and know 
how to pack them so that they shall reach you in good 
condition. 

If you want to try Nitrate of Soda, Superphosphate, or 
Potash, we have them, and will sell them in small or 
large quantities at the lowest rates. 

Again we ask you to send for a copy of our Rural Annual 
for 1891, and favor us with a trial order. 

Our old customers need not send [for it, as we have their 
names on our books and they will get a copy as soon a3 it 
comes froin the press. 

Address, 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 


Moreton Farm, 
MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 


“IDAHO PEAR.” 


We are offerinz, besides this valuable pear, every 
variety of other stock. Our list includes 


Cal. Privet, for hedging, 

Abundance Plum, 

Lovett’s White and Wonderful Peach, 

Asparagus Plants, 

all kinds of Berry Plants, 
besides our general list of stock for both whole- 
sale and retail trade. We are offering to our re- 
tail trade 
A Fine Selection of Evergreens and Orna- 

mental Stock. 

Write to us for our descriptive catalogue, and 
we will send it to you free with our prices, and 
our supplement of cuts of the best varieties of 
stock. We are also making a specialty of Mailing. 
Send to us for our Mailing Price List. Address 

Jos. H. Black, Son & Co., 


Village Nurseries, - Hightstown, N. J. 





Home Grown, Honest, Reliable. 


I offer you my Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 

1891 FREE. Note the immense variety of seed it con- 
tains, and that all the best novelties are there. Not 
much mere show about it (you don’t plant pictures) 
but fine engravings from photographs of scores of the 
choice vegetables I have introduced. Would it not 
be well to get the seed of these from first hands? To be the 
oldest firm in the United States making mail and express 
business a specialty proves reliability. Honest and hon- 
@ orable dealing is the only foundation this can rest on. My Cata- 
logue is FREE as usual. A matter on second page of cover will 


interest my customers. J, J, H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 





















SALZER’@ 


ARE THE BEST 
FOR ALL SOILS 
AND CLIMES. 


cropping 135 bus, per «tre. Low Freigh \N WN 
60-000 BUSHELS POTATOES \\. % AWN , 

Our Catalogue is the finest ever published, Send 4 cts. . NNN WW A 

for same, or 8 cts. for my Grain Samples, or 6 cts, fo \\ N SS s AS 

my new 17-day Acne Radish and receive Catalogue free SQ = 

On Trial—3 pkgs. Earliest Vegetable Seeds, post pd. $ 1: : Sy Se ea ce 

15 pkgs. Klegani Flower Seeds, postpaid, 0c. ACME” the new 17-day Radisb 


JOHN A. SALZER, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN. 















IPOMEA PANDURATA "i?" 
ri) AR. Grows from bulbs. Livesout all 


winter. Increases in size aud beauty each year. Biooms 
night and day; flowers G inches across; very fragrant. 

D RIDING-HOOD PANSY: Most beautifnl 
of this popular fiower. Large size, deep red color. 
Hazeleye, edged with shining gold. Z HAAGEANA 
fl. pl. (Golden Cloth): A beautiful shrubby plant 
2 ft. high. Mass ofbright golden tiowers June to Dec'r. 
WILSON’S SEED & PLANT CATALOGUE 

and LIVESTOCK ANNUAL FOR 1891. 

116 pages, 200 fine engravings, handsome colored 
plates, full of usefulinformation. Unquestionably 
a reliable ao published. All the above 
Aasent by I postage stamps or money. The 
RGM mail tor OC. GEST and CHEAPEST COL. 
LECTION of BULBS and SEEDS ever offered. 


Address SAMUEL WILSON, MECHANICSVILLE, PA. 











































FARM AND CARDEN TOOLS . ) . 
FOR 1891, 
BETTER, Both Horse and Hand, THAN 
EVER; better and more money saving. We cannot de- 
scribe them here, but our new and handsome catalogue is 
Free and interesting. A goodly number of new tools will 
meet youreye there. Among these, The Gardener’s (go 
Eleven-Tooth Harrow,Cultivator and Pulver-(Wy 
pe Ph rer cere tecth jplerket Gardeners —S— —— Picea: 
c +t G:rowers Special Horse Hoe with Pulverizer3 Special Furrower. rker a 
adjustable at: Sweet Potato Horse Hoe, four tooth wit h vine turner; New N Marker ood fi | 
and Horse Hoe combined; Special Steel Leveler and Pulverizer combined ; all interesting, nothi 
have ever made So practi ical and perfect, Some improved things, too, are grafted upon our older favorites, / 
LEVER WHEEL, instantly adjustable for depth, is a great feature; put on all ’91 Horse ani 
Cultivators, &c., unless ordered otherwise. Nor have our Hand Seed Drills been forgotten in the march of im- 
provement, nor our Double and Single Whee! Hoes, Garden Plows, Grass Edgers, Etc. Some of them are — 
altered for the better; and do not forget that no novelties are adopted by us without actual and exhaustive tests int Sie 
We therefore guarantee everything exactly as S L A LLEN H i ' 
represented. Send for Catalogues now. Us Ls & CO., I 107 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
in every unoccupied locality, FARMERS My A 1 PRICED CATALOGUE is ad 
preferred, to sell our Spraying Outfits, Ex- , ; beta 
cael ea tebieaee saad bie wages to responsible and mailed free to all applicants. It contains all 
: the leading and most popular sorts 0 


men. Others need not answer, We manufacture the 


ney See ya a Ao for B fr dime — — 

erfection that stirs the liquid automatically an V I E ARM 
will spray 100 trees per hour. Write for terms at once. EGETAB 9 F 9 
Time ismoney.FIELD FORCE PUMPCN.T.OCFPORT,N.Y. 


600 ACRES. 13 CREENHOUSES. FLOWER SEEDS, 


TREES AND PLANTS Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
are nearly everything else in my line of business. 





We offer for the FALL trade a large and fine stock 
of every description of FRUIT and Ornamental ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
TREES, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, SMALL 37 East 19th Street, New York City. 


FRUITS, Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Cata- 
ogue, Fall o Established 1852. 


1 of 1890, mailed free. 
BLOOMINGTON PHOENIX NURSERY 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO., Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


SEEDS cates fie & eo 














Six days carlier than 
aby variety tested atthe 
Agricu't’l Ex. Grounds 
at Geneva, N. Y. Color 
greenish white: pulp 
tender, sweet and de- 
licious. The only grape 
that ranks first both in 
earliness and quality. 
Each vine sealed With 
our registered irade- 

: mark label. Send for 
turtner information. Agents wanted 













TREES & PLANTS. Our FREE 
CATALOGUE is concise, accurate, plain, neat. No * big” 
pictures. A novelty all will appreciate. No one should 
place an order before sending for_it. We aim to 


















please, and sell best goods at Fair Prices. mpgs 
Address FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. See ae EPREN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct 
Alfalfa Clover Seed CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
By the car load or any quantity; write. Salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if pre- 
ferred. Salesmen wanted everywhere. No ex- 


e ° ’ , ag COMO, U. 8. Ac 
W. A. HAWS, Las Animes, Bert Oo.- _ perience needed. Address, stating age, 














PEACH TREES vedi trices on 





application. R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


6pkts. Flower Seeds, 10c_5 pkts. Vegetable Seeds, 10c. Full H. W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva, N.Y. 
size pkts. Alldifferent. 1000agents wanted | 
SEEDS $5aday,either sex. Catalogue Free. BIG PRIZE | 
Downers ies re eine thd Send your address on postal card, for our 80- 
When writing to advertisers, be sure and men- | Passe elegantly Illustrated Catalogue, describing 
s tion : more than 300 Works pertaining to Rural Life. 


Orange Judd Co., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
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JAATLERS OF BUSINESS. 


National Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union. 


This body met in annual convention at Ocala, 
Fla., December 2 to 8 inclusive, with eighty-eight 
delegates representing the State alliances in the 
South, also Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and the Dakotas. The meeting was marked by an 
entire absence of sectionalism, also by much 
political interest. The attempt to favor the third- 
party idea failed, but a committee was appointed 
to attend (without power) the third party confer- 
ence at Cincinnati, February 23. President L. L. 
Polk, of North Carolina, was reélected, as were 
B. F. Glover, Kansas, vice-president; J. H. Turner, 
Georgia, secretary. J. S. Willets, Kansas, was 
chosen lecturer. The Paddock pure food bill was 
approved, and the Conger lard bill condemned. 
Lotteries were also condemned. The absorption 
of the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association was 
agreedto. Dr. Macune’s suggestion that the legisla- 
tive committee be abolished was put aside to adopt 
President Polk’s recommendation that the national 
officers and the president of each State Alliance 
constitute a National Legislative Council, with the 
national president as chairman. The first meet- 
ing of this council is to be held at Washington, 
February 6. The next annual meeting of the 
National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union 
will be at Indianapolis, Ind., in December, 1891. 
This is the Southern Alliance, in contradistinction 
to the National Farmers’ Alliance in the North, 
which is a separate organization, with radical 
differences in management, and to some extent in 
views. The platform adopted at Ocala, by a vote 
of seventy-nine to nine, is as follows: 

1. Wedemand the abolition of national banks. 
We demand that the government shall establish 
sub-treasuries or depositories in the several States 
which shall loan money direct to the people at a 
low rate of interest, not to exceed two per cent 
per annum on non-perishable farm products, and 
also upon real estate with proper limitations upon 
the quantity of land and amount of money. We 
demand that the amount of the circulating medium 
be speedily increased to not less than $50 per 
capita. 

2. We demand that Congress shall pass such 
laws as shall effectually prevent the dealings in 
futures on all agricultural and mechanical produc- 
tions; preserving astringent system of procedure 
in trials such as shall secure the prompt conviction 
and the imposition of such penalties as shall 
secure the most perfect compliance with the law. 

3. We condemn the silver bill recently passed 
by Congress, and demand in lieu thereof the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. ; 

4. Wedemand the passage of laws prohibiting 
alien ownership of land, and that Congress take 
prompt action to devise some plan to obtain all 
lands now owned by aliens and foreign syndicates, 
and that all lands now held by railroads and 
other corporations in excess of such as is actually 
used and needed by them be reclaimed by the 
government and held for actual settlers only. 

5. Believing in the doctrine of equal rights to 
all, and special privileges to none, we demand 
that our national legislation shall be so framed in 
the future as not to build up one industry at the 
expense of another, and we further demand a 
removal of the existing heavy tariff tax from the 
necessaries of life that the poor of our land must 
have. We further demand a just and equitable 
system of graduated tax on incomes. We believe 
that the money of the country should be kept as 
much as possible in the hands of the people, and 
hence we demand that all national and State 
revenues shall be limited to the necessary ex- 
penses of the government economically and hon- 
estly administered. 

6. We demand the most rigid, honest and just 
State and National governmental control and 
supervision of the means of public communication 
and transportation, and if this control and super- 
vision does not remove the abuses now existing, 
we demand government ownership of such means 
of communication and transportation. 

Much feeling was created by the election of Gen. 
Gordon to the United States Senate by the Alliance 
Legislature of Georgia, though it is claimed he 
favors the Alliance platform. In South Carolina 
J.L. M. Irby, the Alliance candidate, was elected 
to the United States Senate, but in Alabama the 
Alliance was defeated in the Senatorial contest. 
Mr. Pugh being reélected. 

= 


The National Grange. 


The twenty-third annual session of the National 
Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry met at At- 
lanta, Ga., November 12 to 16. There was a dra- 


matic absence of sectionalism, and it was felt that 
one of the original purposes of the grange, to unite 
the farmers North and South in one fraternity, had 
been largely accomplished. 
reélected for three years on the executive commit- 
tee, no other officers being chosen. 


Leonard Rhone was 


The next meet- 





ing will be at Springfield, Mo., in November, 1891. 
Votes were passed that the National Grange has no 
sympathy or affinity with any species of socialism, 
agrarianism, or one-tax landlordism, but that it be- 
lieves in a government of equal laws, with equal 
justice to all classes and special favors tonone. An 
adequate currency was demanded, including the 
free coinage of silver, and a tariff so adjusted as to 
secure wider markets for farmers and manufac- 
turers. Both the pure lard and Paddock pure feed 
bills were indorsed; also the suppression of trusts 
and dealings in futures. There was much discus- 
sion over the uses of the money given to each 
State for agricultural education and experimenta- 
tion, the sentiment being that these funds should 
be spent for agricultural purposes strictly. By a 
vote of twenty-seven to nineteen direct govern- 
ment loans to farmers on land mortgages at two 
per cent per annum were demanded; also govern- 
ment control of the telegraph, and free binder 
twine and cotton bagging. Provision was made 
for juvenile granges, propositions to consolidate 
with other orders were declined, and $20,000 was 
appropriated for the erection of a building for 
national headquarters at Washington city. The 
National Grange master, J. H. Brigham, of Ohio, 
and its secretary, John Trimble, of Washington, 
with the chairman of the executive committee, 
Mr. Rhone, were empowered to represent the farm- 
ers’ interests in matters of national legislation. 
——> 
A Thriving Organization. 


The annual General Assembly of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association met at Springfield, 
Ill., November 18 to 21. The membership of the 
order was stated to be 150,000, mostly in Kansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri and Iowa, 
each of which have State assemblies, containing 
in all about 5,900 subordinate lodges,—a gain of 
nearly 3,000 during the year. The officers elected 
include, for president, W. T. Stillwell, Indiana; 
vice-president, D. O. Markley, Kansas; secretary, 
John P. Steele, Mt. Vernon, Ill.; treasurer, T. W. 
Haines, Illinois. The resolutions called for the 
abolition of national bank circulation, that all 
money be issued direct by the Government, the 
free coinage of silver, and direct loans by Govern- 
ment of money in sums not exceeding $1,000 at 
four per cent interest or less. The election of the 
president and United States senators, post- 
masters, railroad and warehouse commissioners 
and United States judges by direct vote of the 
people was asked for. The reduction was favored 
of taxes on articles of necessity and an increase 
on articles of luxury, and taxation of excessive 
incomes. Stringent legislation, both national and 
State, to prevent the adulteration of food and 
medicines was demanded, together with the pro- 
hibition of alien ownership of real estate. The 
assembly declared in favor of “equal and exact 
justice to all, special privileges and immunities to 
none,” and therefore called for the abolition of 
all monopolies, whether created by class legisla- 
tion or voluntary combination. 

—<—> 


Unity Among Farmers. 


The suggestions for securing coédperation among 
the farmers’ organizations of the United States, 
made by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in its 
Nove mber issue, have met with a sound welcome. 
Several orders have already appointed delegates to 
a conference to consider the matter. Others who 
have wished to avoid the appearance of favoring 
the plan until it is more fully mapped out will be 
represented informally by some of their officers. 
The conference will be held at Chicago about the 
first of February. 





oe 
Note and Comment, 

Harris’s Rural Annual for 1891 will be ready 
January 15. It is full of good things. Every reader 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST should have a 
copy. It is free. Address Joseph Harris, Moreton 
Farm, Monroe Co., N. Y. 





A Salary, with expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment ; espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, see ad- 
vertisement on page 43, “A Chance to Make 
Money.” 


Rural Books.—Any one needing books on rural 
affairs will find all the leading books published in 
the catalogue of the Orange Judd Company, which 
is sent free on request. A large number of the 
best works in this line were announced in the 
December issue, and several pages more are ad- 
vertised in this issue. 





The American Naturalist.—We are pleased to 
note that this magazine, which was commenced 
twenty-four years ago by an association of the 
students of Prof. Agassiz at Cambridge, Mass., is 
in @ more prosperons condition than ever. It is the 
only magazine of its kind published in America, 
and is thoroughly in touch with the progress of 
natural science. It is published monthly at $4 per 
year. Ferris Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., publishers. 





Veterans in the Trade.—It is a noteworthy case 
when a house dates its existence back to the close 
of the Revolution, as do Walter Baker & Co., the 
famous chocolate and cocoa manufacturers of 
Dorchester, Mass., who began business there in 
1780, and for a hundred and ten years have made 
their prodnetions the standard of purity and ex- 
cellence all over the world. No chemicals are ever 
used in its preparation, but only the action of the 
cleanest and most exact mechanical processes 
upon the best materials; and at the Paris Exposi- 


| 








tion the gold medal for absolute purity and excel- 
lence was awarded to W. Baker & Co.’s prepara- 
tions by the most eminent scientific authorities of 
Europe. 





A Successful Carriage Manufactory. — If any 
proofs were needed of the universal favor in 
which the carriages of the Bradley & Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., are held, the fact that with all their exten- 
sive establishment they have for some time been 
unable to fill their orders would furnish sufficient 
demonstration. To accommodate their increasing 
trade, they are now greatly enlarging their build- 
ings to enable them to catch up and keep up with 
their orders. 








Has Your Subscription Expired ? 


If your subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST has expired, and you have through tempo- 
rary delay or oversight failed to renew it. do so now 
if convenient and avoid forgetting it. The AcrI- 
CULTURIST for the ensuing year will surpass in the 
variety and excellence ot its contents the best of its 
predecessors. All the leading features which have 
contributed to its marvelous success will be main- 
tained, while many additional improvements will 
be introduced ; all of which will easily make it for 
the year to come, as it has been acknowledged 
in years past, the best (quality considered) and 
the cheapest periodical extant. It will be unusual- 
ly valuable and just such a jourra! as you want. 

Now, with the beginning of the new year, is the 
time to renew. If you hayen’t sent your renewal, 
permit us to repeat and call your attention before 
sending to the following offers, which appeared in 
our December issue. The first column gives the 
cost of the article alone, the second column the cost 
in connection with a year’s subscription to the 
AGRICULTURIST : 

Price of Article Price with the 
Alone. A. A. lyear. 
The Peerless Atlas of the 
World - $1.50 $2.00 


The Man. moth Cyclopedia, 1.00 1.65 
Stanley’s Wonderful Adven- 

turesin Africa, - 2.00 2.50 
The Works of Charles 

Dickens, - - 1.50 2.00 


These instructive and entertaining books, all as 
represented, and wonderfully good value, are fully 
described in our November premium list. hen 
you consider that we only ask a small advance over 
our regular subscription price for any of these valu- 
able books when order+d as a premium with a sub- 
scription, the extreme liberality of these offers will 
be fully appreciated. 

Under one or the other of these remarkable offers 
we hope to receive your subscription. Send in now 
—to-day—and thereby avoid overlooking it. 

Should you desire something else, would refer 
you to our new premium list, wherein wil] be found, 
at a low price in ccnnection with the AGRICULTUR- 
- a variety of useful, valuable and desirable ar- 
ticles, 

If this number— 527—appears on the label bear- 
ing your name, which will be found on the wrapper 
inclosing each copy of the AGRICULTURIST, it indi- 
estes that your subscription expired with the 
December Number. 

If 528 is the number on your label, it indicates 
that your subscription expires with this, Jan- 
uary number, 


TO CANVASSERS. 


Of all months in the year, this is undoubtedly the 
best in which to secure subscribers. Now, every- 
body decides upon their reading for the ensuin 
year. A bountiful harvest of names will be secure 
by the energetic canvassers who are first in the 
field. A little active work now among farmers, 
villagers and all others engaged or at all interested 
in agricultural pursuits and family life wil) prove 
highly remunerative. To those who are ready to 
work every day or through leisure moments in the 
interest of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST we now 
offer remarkable inducements. Write for particu- 


lars. 
WE SEND IT FREE, 


Our “Complete Outfit for Getting Up Clubs” for 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST cCousists of a bun- 
dle of sample copies of the magazine, subscription 
blanks, fifty agents’ canvassing letters, printed ra- 
turn envelopes, and complete instructions to t he ean- 
vasser. With this outfit, club-raising is reduced to 
a mere pastime, as many who have tried_it testify. 
Send for an outfit and see for yourself. We send it 
free with liberal inducements to any one who is 
willing and ready to do a little work in the interest 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. : 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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a Qi s) (usic in that word; vim, gladness. 


Lincoln uttered it and a million slaves were turned to men. Sctence-speaks it and millions more 
cast off the shackles of disease and breathe nature’s oxygen as they never did before. But here are 





science and nature combined ; a concentration of power:— 


AJ PrOuU nL) OA YQarN. 


Compound Oxygen is a generous excess of ozone. It is vitalized by charges of electricity. It is 
liberated from the simple apparatus that contains it by heat. You put the inhaler in a tin cup of hot 
water; you take one deep draught from it, and then like the coming of spring after a frozen winter—a warm oxygenated 
vapor permeates the lungs, disused air cells gradually open up to receive it ; the chest expands ; circulation is quickened 
and you find out for the first time perhaps what it is really to breathe. Heeathie with all your lungs. But this is not the 
great point, good as it is, for Compound Oxygen induces and maintains a condition of strength that remains after the use 
of the treatment is discontinued. That’s where Compound Oxygen is really valuable. It makes vigor. Disease and 
strength do not exist at once in the same system. The presence of one always means the absence of the other. Vitality 


is the best of specitics. Here is the testimony of experience: 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 
No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Your Compound Oxygen Treatment cured me entirely of Inflam- 
matory Rheumatism. I think I owe my life to the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment.” Ex-SENATOR C. S. POWERS. 

Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 
No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Your Compound Oxygen Treatment restored me to perfect health 
from the utter mental and physical exhaustion due to overwork.” 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


Melrose, Mass. 


Inter-Ocean Office, Chicago, April 4, 1883. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 
“Dear Sir:—Several years ago, when laboring under very serious 
trouble with my throat and lungs, I began the use of the Oxygen. At the 
end of five months I found myself a well man; and ever since I have en- 


joyed better health and been more robust than ever before.” 
Yours truly, Wm. PENN NIXON. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen are also permitted to refer to the following ste 


known educators : 
Dr. O. A. Darby, President of Columbia Female College.Columbia, S. C. 
Rev. A. A. Johnson, President of Wesleyan College.......Fort Worth, Tex. 
Rev. J. F. Spence, Pres’t of Grant Memorial University aasee Athens, Tenn. 
Warren A. Chandler, D. D., President Emory College. Oxford, Ga. 
. D. Logan, D. D., President of Central University run Richmond, Ky. 


NYONE who will drop a postal-containing name and address to Drs. Starkey & Palen, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadel- | 
A phia, Pa., will receive by return mail a beautifully illustrated paper, free of charge. This publication tells you what 
Compound Oxygen is. Shows how to inhale it. And gives the signed indorsements of many well known menand 
women. It is worth reading. The patients do the talking in its pages, not Drs. Starkey & Palen. You can find 
every man, woman and child who speaks in praise of Compound Oxygen, and out of the long list you can select 
any case that interests you and can get up a correspondence at once if you like. The name and address is on each in- 
dorsement. Drop a postal to Drs. Starkey & Palen, you will get the paper at once. There are no jokes in it, or bad 
Poetry—it’s all serious talk, personal experience, evidence. 


Address 


Drs. STARKEY & PALeN, No. 1529 Arch St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal.; - - “ i ‘ i . 


58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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The American Fat Stock Show. 


—=__ 


The Horse Show and the Fat Stock Show, held 
in Chicago, November 13-22, 1890, suffered from 
trying separate exhibitions following one another. 
Few people attended both, and many who could 
not do so, instead of selecting one or the other, 
staid away altogether. The joint receipts were 
much below those of former years, and may result 
in a united show of fat stock and heavy horses in 
1891, if there is life enough left in the two branches 
to get together. 

This thirteenth Annual Fat 
disappointment in several respects, and came 
very near being a disastrous failure. Fewer ani- 
mals were shown than in any year since the first 
attempt in 1878,—and these were hidden away 
among lumber piles and scattered about in the 
dark corners of the big building so that little could 
be seen except in the ring, where half a dozen 
classes per day were brought for judging. The 
building was fitted up expressly for the Horse 
Show, which occupied the premises the earlier 
days of the month,—a large amphitheater having 
been constructed to accommodate the fancy ring 
exhibitions, and there was no time for changes 
before the cattle came in. So the latter were 
mostly in close, dark boxes, not a dozen being in 
sight from any one point, and the sheep and swine 
were in narrow horse stalls with insufficient light 
andair. These conditions compared most untfavor- 
ably with the admirable arrangement a few years 
ago when the fat stock had half the building to 
itself and was placed in low partitioned stalls so 
that all the cattle could be seen at once. Exhibit- 
ors and visitors were alike disgusted, and declared 
that this would be the last Chieago Fat Stock 
Show they would attend unless radical improve- 
ment is assured. 

In point of numbers. the show was light all the 
way through,—fewer fat cattle, fewer breeding 
animals, fewer sheep and pigs than for several 
years past. Of cattle, 146 fat animals were in the 
building. The Herefords numbered fifty, the larg- 
est display ever made here, and the pure Short- 
horns were about as usual, forty-two, but there 
were only three Devons and two Polled Angus, 
and no representatives of the Sussex. Of grades 
and crosses there were but thirty-nine, which is 
less than half the average number for the past 
twelve years. The shrinkage in the size of the 
show was accounted for by the low prices of all fat 
stock lately prevailing at the markets and a gen- 
eral falling off in the interest of breeders and 
feeders. 

There was one redeeming feature: The quality 
of the stock was decidedly above the average. The 
animals were no heavier than usual, but progress 
in the skill of feeding was shown all along the 
line, by more evenness and greater ripeness of the 
younger animals. This was especially noticeable 
in the large Hereford classes. While the represen- 
tatives of this breed were still a trifle smaller than 
Shorthorns of like age, their meat was so well dis- 
tributed, and they were so even a lot that they 
formed, collectively, the finest beef exhibit of the 
show. The fact of reaching the beef form and con- 
dition at an early age operated against the final 
success of the Herefords at the show. In the class 
which brought all prize animals of this breed into 
the ring, irrespective of age, for determining the 
best Hereford in the show, the honors fell to Mr. 
Earl’s remarkable calf, Earl Wilton, 43d, only 
eleven months and seven days old. This calf thus 
became the only Hereford in the Sweepstakes 
ring, where he had to compete with two-and three- 
year olds. Placed at this disadvantage, the white 
faces had to yield once more to the Shorthorn, and 
Mr. Renwick’s pure-bred * None Such” was given 
the highest honors for a single beast. 

Breeders, feeders and butchers are united in 
their efforts to secure early maturity of beef, and 
success in this direction has been for years one of 
the prominent lessons of the Chicago show. The 
following table gives asummary from the Ameri- 
ean Fat Stock Show records which bears directly 
upon this point: 

Shorthorns and Herefords; 
Record of thirteen years at Chicago Fat 





Stock Show was a 


average weight by 








ages. 
Stock Show. 
* > - ~ * «< * - . 
3yrs.old 2yrs.old lyr.old Under 
and and and 
under 4. under3. under2. Lyr.old. 
Breeds and dates. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
Shorthorns,—av. 12 yrs.2,043 1,312 796 
Shorthorns, 1890......... 1,927 1,278 R24 
Herefords,—av. 12 yrs..1,872 1,217 8iy 
Herefords, 1890.......... 1,800 1,193 808 





In comparing the average weights of each class 
with those of the next, a year older, the rate of 
gain is found to be approximately as follows: The 
“calves,” usually about eleven months old, aver- 
age over 800 pounds; during the next year the gain 
is 430 pounds, or over fifty per cent; during the 
third year 400 pounds, or about thirty-three per 
cent, and during the fourth year 250 pounds, or 
less than twenty per cent. The gain and the profit 
in feeding come in the first three years and mainly 
in the first two. Ten years ago, the class for steers 
over four years old was diseontinued and now it 
has been announced by the management of the 
Chicago Show that after 1890 no prize will be 
offered for any animal over thirty-six months of 
age. The next step will be to recognize * year- 
lings”’ as the best beef creatures, this meaning, of 
course, animals from twenty to twenty-four months 
old. Some of the finest and “ripest” animals in 
the show were of that age. As individual illus- 
trations of the foregoing we have the two prize 
winners already named: None Such, the Short- 
horn, is 1,275 days old and weighs 2,090 pounds, 
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being a gain of 1.64 pounds per day since birth; he 
was shown in 1889 at 942 days old, weighing 1,710 
pounds, being 1.81 pounds per day; thus he had 
gained but 380 pounds in the year, which, however 
creditable, could not have paid the cost of feeding 
such an animal. Earl Wilton, 43d, at 338 days old, 
weighed 980 pounds, being 2.90 pounds per day. 
The full list of sweepstake winners of 1890 is as fol- 
lows: By breeds, Shorthorn, Renwick’s None Such, 
{above] forty-two months. Hereford, Earls’ Earl 
Wilton, [above] eleven months. Devon, Morse’s 
Perfection, weight 1,390 pounds, thirty-one months. 
Holstein, Waddel’s Spot, weight 1,435 pounds, 
twenty-three months. Grades, Elmendorf’s three- 
[Continued on Page 53.3 








The Use Of 


Harsh, drastic purgatives to relieve costive- 
ness is a dangerous practice, and more liable 
to fasten the disease on the patient than to 
cure it. What is needed is a medicine that, 
in effectually opening the bowels, corrects 
the costive habit and establishes a natural 
daily action. Such an aperient is found in 


Ayer’s Pills, 


which, while thorough in action, strengthen 
as well as stimulate the bowels and excretory 
organs. 

“For eight years I was afflicted with con- 
stipation, which at last became so bad that 
the doctors could do no more for me. Then 
I began to take Ayer’s Pills, and soon the 
bowels became regular and natural in their 
movements. Iam now in excellent health.” 
—Wnm. H. DeLaucett, Dorset, Ont. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I 
take Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more 


Effective 


than any other pill I ever took.” — Mrs. B. C. 
Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

“For years I have been subject to consti- 
pation and nervous headaches, caused by de- 
rangement of the liver. After taking various 
remedies, I have become convinced that 
Ayer’s Pills are the best. They have never 
failed to relieve my bilious attacks in a short 
time; and I am sure my system retains its 
tone longer after the use of these Pills, than 
has been the case with any other medicine I 
have tried.’’—H. S. Sledge, Weimar, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


OF a NaGaee 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 















A Saw Mil! for light power at a low 
price was introduced first by us. Many 
are in use; many are wanted. If you 


want one remember that 


$188. 00—A Saw Mill For—$200.00 


are our figures, and that no better, sub- 
stantial, durable small mill can be found. 
Address the old stand, 


The Lane & Bodley Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1S51. CINCINNATI, O, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


A 3-WICK 
OIL LAMP 


' FOR 
Magic Lanterns. 
GREAT LICHT. 
NO SMOKE. 


nd for description, 


C.T. Milligan, 


> 4928 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
AND ADVERTISEMENTS! 


Card Press $3. Circular size, $8. Small 
newspaper press, $22. Fast 9x13 Jobber, 
#100. You can save money and make 
~ big money, too, by printing for others. 
Funfor spare hours. T'gpe setting easy by our printed 
rules. Send 2 stamps foPlarge catalogue of presses, type, 
cards, paper, ete., direct to factory. 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Ct. 
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HAY PRESS 
PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE 
DOING MOST AND BESTY 


_ERTELS VICTOR 
SHIPPED ANVWHERE TO OPERATE 
@}, AGAINST ALLOTHER 








YOUR 0 
Bone, Mean 


G3 My | N D OysterShells, 


Graham Flour & Corn,.in the 
"8 


BAARD MILL ss 


er cent. more made 


: 100 iP 
in keeping Poultry. Also POWE 
FARM FEED MILLS. Circulars and testimonialg 


SON BROS. Easton. Pa 





ent on appiication. WIL 





For a disordered liver try BEECHAM’s Pits. 











- EIowz To Make Money _ 


—_—Ww ITH—— 


A FEW HENS 


Is the motto and teachings of the Best Poultry Paper published. It Costs Only 50 cts. a year; six 
months 25 cts. Cash or stamps. Sample free. Address FARM-POULTRY, Box 2118. Boston, Mass. 








NOTHING ON EARTH 
4 WILL 


HE 


CONDITION POWDER 





Sl 


LIKE 


SHERIDANS 
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IF YOU CAN’T GET IT NEAR HOME, SEND TO US. 


It is Absolutely Pure. 
Not a Food. 


Highly Concentrated. Most Economical, because such small doses. 
You can buy or raise food as cheap as we can. 


Strictly a None. 


Prevents and Cures all diseases of Poultry. W' 


more than gold when hens are Moulting. “One large can saved me $40, send six more to prevent roup this 


winter,” says a customer. 


centaday perhen. Testimonials sent free. 


For sale by druggists, grocers, general store and feed-dealers. 

We will send post-paid by mail as follows:—A new elegantly illustrated copy of the “ FARMERS’ 
RAISING GUIDE” (price 25 cents. Contains a daily poultry account worth the price), and two small 
Powder for 60 cents; or, one large 21-4 pound can for $1.20 (regular price) and Guide free. Sam 


five for $1.00. Six large cans, express prepaid, $5.00. _Send stamps or cash. 
i I. 8. JOHNSON & CO.. 22 Custom-House Street, Boston, Mass. 


No other made like i 
TR 


(i P. le pack, 25c., 
In quantity costs less than one-tenth 
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IN YOUR FAITH 


To these OLD, RELIABLE IMPLEMENTS. 


made for ’91 they are WITHOUT A PEER. 
Send for Catalogue, showing why we claim this. Other 
Tools of High Quality. 


SEED DRILLS, 
WHEEL HOES, ete. 








AS 


IRON AGE, 


SOLID, SENSIBLE TOOLS 
and FAST SELLERS. 


Wide awake farmers “take” to them. 


E. S. & F. Bateman, 


GRENLOCH, N. J. 





TREES IN WINTER 


PLANT Where the climate will permit. 


We have in our storage houses a complete collection of 
Fruit and Ornamental TREES, SHRUBS, 
GRAPE VINES, SMALL FRUITS, ROSES, 
&c., and are prepared to fill and ship orders any time 
during the winter, Illustrated and descriptive priced 


eee. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


FREE. 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
(Mention this paper.) 


Established over 50 Years. 








Will Sheil a Bushel 
of Corn 


BEST | 
SHELLER T= 


IN THE WORLD. 
Send for cir- 


Warranted i 

FIVE YEARS. Sone IP rand Brice 
CARRY IRON ROOFING CO.. 

Sole Manufacturers and Owners, CLEVELAND, O. 


IDEAL FEED MILL 


TIM LC UU UNS i 
I ney a Power Combined 


OF YOUR CRAIN. 


Remember it erinds EAR CORN and all kinds of 
grain FASTER AND BETTER than any other. Our line 
comprises Everything in the shapegof GRINDING 
MILLS. Address for catalogue, 


LLS 
STOVER MFG. €0., > !°vREeroRT: ILL. 
THE PERKINS’ 
Bt s s 
=i)Wind Mill 
eVVIN | 
is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 


mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind, 


QUAKER CITY 


GRINDING MILL 
or CORN and COBS 
FEED and TABLE 


end for all mills advertised. 
Hee the best and return 


others. 
A.W. STRAUB & CO. ,Philada.Pa. 
= a + Territory East of Ohio. 

RINGFLELD IMPLEMENT CO. Springfield, O. Ter’y West of Ps 







sk your Mer- 
chant for it. 
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WILL SAVE 
33 1-3 PER CENT. 
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Mrorcsior-INGUBATOR 


Simple, Perfect and Self-Regulating. 
Hundreds in successful operation. Guare 
anteed to hatch a larger percentage of 
fertile eggs at less cost than any other 
hatcher Send Ge. for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Circulars free. CEO. He STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 
J CENCY for the 
~ @ Fee A ae in the universe. 
~_TESA\_DAGGETT’S 
SP ELE BASTING PAN 


. A. DACCETT&CO., V i 
- western Office. 184 E. Indiana St,, Chicago. 















Rich Soil, Big Crops, and a 
near market enables farmers 
to make Large rofita. 


P 
Our 486 page catalogue gives WHOLE- 


SAVE MONEY SALE prices to CONSUMERS on 


all kinds of merchandise in any quantity. Write quick. Address 
CASH BUYER’S UNION, 5 & 6 Washington St., E,4 Chicago, Ill. 


HIANs) PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 
lessons, ialf-course. TEN CENTS, 
Lingle’s College, 1330 Chestnut St., Phila, 















Long time, low rates and small payments. 


e . Barnes, Land Commissioner, 
oe Bae MICHIGAN. 
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NVESTORS 


should get information about First Mortgage 
investments (land and 


railway bonds) paying e y 4 TO 8 % 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


ROTO TRUBOPE OE os os oi 1a). Si I 2 
Principal and Interest paid on.the $15,549,9 3 
day when due... +... $12,107,576 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTCACE Co. 
319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ALIFORNIA. 


AN’T YOU MOVE? 
CAPITAL OF $2,000. 
L. OCATED PROPERLY 
JN THE MOST PRODUCTIVE AND 
F inEST CLIMATE THERE IS, 
OucntT To BE 
RETURNING YOU YEARLY 
Not LESS THAN $3,000.00 NET 
INCOME! INVESTMENTS IN PROPORTION. 
A WISE MAN WILL INVESTIGATE 


this. He will learn how tofrom — 
Solicitors for MORRIS NSE, 
Glicitors for ge.Esq. {HDWARD C.KEMBLE, 








Chicago. 





MTULIPS VALLEY In western Washington, 
north of the city of Grays 

Harbor and Grays Harbor Bay; one to ten miles 
wide, sixty miles long; fringed with timber; in the 
heart of timber region, partly open prairie; alder 
growth, and pad beaver dam formation; largest body of 
and in Washington still open to pre-emption. 

Settlers will find excellent locations, on either govern- 
mentor other tracts, at low prices. Grays Harbor basin con- 
tains 70.000 acres of tide marsh lands, cutting large quanti- 
ties of hay. NO CROP FAILURE. Two Railroads building. 


Address GRAYS HARBOR CO., Grays Harbor, Wash. 





ANTED —Farmers and Gardeners to locate in Or- 

‘ ange Park, Clay County, Florida, to grow Strawber- 

ries and other Fruits for the Orange Park Fruit and Wine 

Co. Orange Park is twelve miles south of Jacksonville, 

the metropolis of the State. Has good rail and river com- 

munication. Fine schools and churches. For informa- 
tion on this or other points in Florida, address 

H. N. McCULLY, 
Manager, Orange Park, Florida. 


Do YOU WANT A EF AR IV ? 


If so write, for Free cata- 
logue. Best and newest Map of Virginia, 20 cents. 
HENRY L.STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va. 








ARMS FOR SALE.—In Albemarle Co., Va., 
Winters mild and short, scenery beautiful, health fine, 
land good. Pricescheap Taxes low. Write to 
L. D. AYLETT & CO., Charlottesville, Va. 





N UNSURPASSED OPPORTUNITY TO OB 
tain Choice Fruit and Farming Lands iu California, 
payable out of Crops. For information about California 
toe WEST COAST DEVELOPMENT CO., San 
rancisco. 





Large settlement of happy and pros- 
perous Northern ——- Free new 
J F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 





Circular. 
INFORMATIO About Arkansas. Good Lands, low 
prices, easy terms, mild climate, va- 
riety of crops. Maps and circulars free. 
THOS. ESSEX, Land Com’r, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


—AND-— 


Log Boox. 


. on sold. Most complete book of its 
panto om 3 Gives measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs. Planks. Timber: hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circular Saws: Care of Saws; 
Cord-wood Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Land 
Measure; Wagés, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Head- 
ing Bolts, ete. wit ” 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cana- 
Pigg oie edition of 1882 Ask your bookseller for it. 


(> Sent postpaid for 35 cents. : 
G. W. FISHER, Box 235, Rochester, N. Y. 
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7a 56th year. 





10 to 50 % sumnteed te every 
NEWTON'S IMPROVED COW TIE. 
paper. 


Send red stamp for cir- 
NEWTON, Batavia, Int. 


THE BUST CATTLE FASTENING! 
SMITH’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANGHION 


IV\HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Addveas, 


I. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 











A{ ¢) Sweepstakes 
41 ist & 21 2d 
Premiums taken at 



















recent fairs in O. Impr’vu 
P Fa. & W.Va Chester hogs 
y the fa- Recent shipments 


mous _to several foreign coun- 
tries. Send for description 


to L. B. Silver Co. Cleveland, O, by 








EUREKA s="" —— caTatogue 


OF INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. 


J. L. CAMPBELL, 
West Elizabeth, Pa. 


Cut this ad. out and pin it on your order. I will accept 
it as cash for one dollar in part payment for an incubator. 
FOR POULTRY. 


(No. 20 R) 
MEAL Crushed Oyster Shells, 


Flint and Beef Scraps. Send for new price list. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 


OULTRY. 15 varieties leading breeds. Fowls and 
Eggs for sale. Price lists free. Also. Supplies. 
JOS. BOSLER, Jr., Carlisle, Pa. 











Jersey Calves; Rough-Coated Collies, _ Eng- 
lish Beagles; Standard Fowls, Turkeys, 
§ Pekin Ducks. COLLIE PUPS cieap. 
F. MORRIS, Norway, Pa. 





Chesters, Berkshires, Polands, Fox Hounds, Bea- 
y gles, Collies, Setters. GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Pa. Send stamp for Circular. 


PIG 


Splendid Location—Good Salesmen—Quick Returns. 


WARREN HARPER & BRO., 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
110 DOCK STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
References: Sixth Nat’! Bank and the trade generally. 
Consignm’s solie’d of Poultry, Eggs, Game, Potatoes, &c. 


MONTAN , tion concerning the agriculture, mines 


m————mmmmmmamm=amOr Waniufactures of Montana, its re- 
sources and advantages, with industrial and labor statis- 
tics, can receive, postage FREE, pamphlets, maps, etc., or 
answer to special inquiries, by addressing 


The Chamber of Commerce, Helena, Montana. 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 


W asuingto and Seattle. Send stamp to Eshel- 


man,Llewellyn & Co.,Seattle, Wash. 


Monitor Incubator, 


The best is the cheapest. 
‘1st Prem. at 5 different 
State fairs. Send stamp for 
circular, you will want one 
of the Baby, too. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, 
Bristol, Ct. 


OLD COINS WANTED. 


High prices paid for hundreds of dates and varieties, in- 
eluding HALF CENTS, CENTS. TWO, THREE, FIVE CENTS, 
DIMES.QUARTERS, HALVES, DOLLARS, etc. $1000 fora 
certain coin. Dates before 1871 specially wauted. Senda 
list of those you have, inclosing stamp for particulars. 
May be worth many dollars, perhaps a fortune to you. 


Prompt pay. 
Ww. E: SKINNER, P. O. Box 3046, Boston, Mass. 


can be earned at our NEW line of worn, 
rapidly and honorably, by those of 
ither sex, young or old, and in their 
»wn localities,wherever they live. Any 
one can do the work. Easy to learn. 


We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or all your time to the work. This is an 
entirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker. 
Beginners are earning from 325 to 850 per week and upwards, 
and more after a little experience. We can furnish you the em- 
ployment and teach you FREE. No space to explain here. Full 
information FREE. TRUE & oa -» AUGUSTA, MAINE. 








Persons desiring authoritative informa- 
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Seeds, Plants, Shrubs Vines, 


OS E. Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Ete, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Over 150 pages illustrating and_describing one of the largest 
and best assorted stocks of Seeds, Trees and Plants in the U. S. 
Best value for the money in our Tested Novelties and Special 
Low Priced Collections. 


37 YEARS. 25 CREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 














CURRANT 


FAY eS G RA P ES 


Ni EW G = A PES Esther, Rockwood, Eaton, Moyer and all others New and Old. SMALL 





FRUITS. Catalogue Free. GEO. S. JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, N.Y. 




















COACHERS, STALLIONS AND MARES 
BANTYLISH, FAS’ a2 OO prc ox pen —- 
pe “any tp ech “eam gman: IBEST PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS, 
TERMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. Visitors welcome. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS ORANY PART OF THE PERSON 
QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6OLUTION 


Elmwood Stock Fartinwismiee ee JOHN W. AKIN. SCIPIO. Y. 


AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST * * * a 
ad * * * INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 








OUT OF PAPER? | 


If so, and you wish to obtain the ieading papers of the day, 
when purchasing, ask your stationer for, and insist on having 

BOS N LtNEN (for society correspondence). 

BOSTON BOND (/or foreign correspondence). 

BUNKER HILL (for every-day correspondence). 

These papers have gained an unprecedented reputation in 
every State and Territory on account of their excellent quality 
and reasonable price. Jf your stationer does not keep them, 
and will not get them for you, do not accept any others, but 
send us your name, mentioning “American Agriculturist,” 
and we will forward you our complete sei of 


__SAMPLES FREE! | 


We send full information as to price, styles, size, etc., also 
samplesand price of stamping your initral, monogram, crest, 
coat-of arms, street address, etc., upon the paper. 


SA a pA mw AE. SOM wad NY, 

















A BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wind) Lady’s or Gent's Hunting Case 
D Filled WATCH 


x e 
with Jeweled ELGIN, 
WALTHAM, or any 
Amer’n Lever Movem’te 
Warranted to wear well 
20 Yrs. at least. Quality 
equal to whatis sold at KB 8 to B40. 
Examination allowed bhesore paying. 
For further particulars, references, 
and our new Illus. Catalogue, write to 
PEERS WATCH C0., Mfre., 140 S, Third St., Philadelphia, Pa 


DOUBLE Allkinds cheaper than 

Breech-Loader ot ao 

$7.75. Catalogue. yy Mond 

RIFLES $2.00 POWELL & CLEMENT, 
Cc. 





















180 Main Street, 
PISTOLS 75¢ “‘WatcuEs, cLOcKS, Ero. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Heaters and Foot Warmers, 


For Carriage, Sleigh, Sitting-Room or Bedroom. Heat- 
ed with CHEMICAL FUEL. Cheap, safe, handy. No flame 
orsmoke. Send for circulars to 

THE CENTENNIAL CO., Box 10, Rye, N. ¥. 








Discovered by Accident.—In Compounpine, an incomplete mixture Was accidentally spilled on the 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair wascompletely removed. We 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly pure, freefrom allinjurious substances, 
and so simple any onecan.useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It hasnoresemblance whatever 
to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such won- 
derful results. qr ANNOT FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one application willremove it permanently; 
the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightestinjury 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward.—MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 


—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT.— 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene which does 
away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby rendering its future 
growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water to the skin. Young persons 
who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth, Modene sent by 
mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 
per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full address written plainly. Correspondencesacredly private. 
Postage stamps received the same ascash. (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS P4PER.) 





LOCAL AND MODENE M’F’G CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. ( CUT THIS OUT 
: . GENERALAGENTS > Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. ~ ASIT MAY NOT 
WANTED. Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery \ APPEAR AGAIN 


Mh ee We offer $1,000 for failure ortheslightest injury. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


HOUSE-PLANS FOR EVERYBODY, 


By S. B. REED, Architect. 


This is a valuable work which meets the wants of persons of moderate means, and will, it is believed, prove 
one of the 


Most Popular Architectural Books 


ever issued. It gives a wide range of design from a dwelling costing $250 up to $8000, and adapted to farm, village, and 
town residences. Nearly all of these plans have been tested by practical workings. They provide for heating, ventila 
tion, etc., and give a large share of what are called Modern Improvements. One feature of the work imparts a valne 
over any similar publication of the kind that we have seen. It gives an 


Estimate of the Quantity of Article Every Used 


in the construction, and the cost of each material at the time the building was erected, or the design made. Even if 
prices vary from time to time, one can from these data ascertain within a few dollars the probable cost of constructing 
any one of the buildings here presented. 


Profusely Illustrated. 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the Worid with the exception of South Africa 
for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF RURAL BOOKS, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


INCUBATORS! 


THE OLD RELIABLE CENTENNIAL. 
Fifteen years in successful operation. Over 5000 in use 
giving entire satisfaction. For circulars, address 

THE CENTENNIAL CO., Box 10, Rye, N. X. 














BOOKS FARMING WITH GREEN MANURES. 
s The Fourth Edition now ready. Price, bound 
in paper, 65 cents; in cloth $l. Will be sent for cash free 
of postage. Address 
DR. HARLAN, Wilmington, Del. 


JAPANESE FANTAIL GOLDFISHES tor 'irceaine 


or aquaria. fine lot this year’s crop just arrived from. 
Japan. Write for price list. 
EDW. S. SCHMID, Washington, D. C. 





C REAMERY ‘Sui, facuast 


Catalogue Free. AJH.REID,Philae Pas 








Saw and Grist Mill. 4H.P. 
and io Sti Catalogue free, 
DelOACH MILL C0.. Atlanta. Ga, 


WALL PAPER “atttactive styles, a 


L extremely low prices, 
8c, postage we will send to any address samples with borders 
to match of papers ranging > . to SOc. a roll, 
4. L, DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., PHILADA., PA, 


HORT-HAND £21 ‘or Cataiog 
ELF TAUCH ‘ 


forself-instruction 
by BENN PITMAN and HOWARD, to 


JEROME B. 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HORTHAND py malt or persbnaily. 














ituations procured all pupils when competent. 
end for circular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y. 
R. W. BISHOP, 


PATENT LAWYER 


PATENTS. Baltic Building, Washington, D. C. 
AGENTS sens 


and Farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
hour during sparetime. A. D. BATEs, 1644 W.Rob 
bins Ave., Covington, Ky., made g2i one day, 


one week. Socan you. Proofs and cata- 
© free. J. E. SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, Ov. 


PLAY 


FREE ar ee and address on a postal card 
‘or all the Latest Stylesof Silk Fringe, Ph>- 
tograph, Envelope, Beveled Edge, Crazy Edge Cards &c., 
Samples of all free. HOME and YOUTH, Cadiz, Ohio. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
D ATENTS D. C. No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 
TOK OLOGY sireetsianiss om 
Alice B. Stockham, M. DB. 
The very best book for ACENTS,. Sample pages frea 
Prepaid $2.75. A. B. Stockham & Uo. ,157 LaSalle 8t., Chicago. 








Dial Tableanz, 8 
SchooLGlubé& Parlor. Best out. for 
logue free. T. 8. DeNison,Chicago, ILL 














= 2 Ring, 280 Pictures: & Verses and 4 
AGT’S SAMPLE BOOK 2c. 
Kine Carp Co, North Haven, Conn. “al 








SAMPLE CARDS. THE FINEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
E COSTLY OUTFIT FREE to ail who will act as AGENT. 
Send 2c. stamp for postage. U.S. CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIQ 


CARD 





LATEST STYLES, 
BEST PREMIUMS, 


YALE CARD CO:, NEW HAVEN, Ee 


wa COSTLY OUTFIT, ? 








AMERICAN 














AGRICULTURIST. 
on 


EB Monthsi)tor 25 els 


1F YOU MENTION AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


| _ In short, everything pertaining to Woman’s Work and 
Woman’s Pleasure treated by such writers as KosE 
TEKRY COOKE, MARY LOWE DICKINSON, MARION HAR- 
LAND, JENNY JUNE, MARIA PARLOA, EBEN E. REXFORD, 
GEORGE RK. KNAPP and JULIET CORSON. 

Every departinent in charge of a special editor. 

Every article contributed expressly for The Housewife 
by the best talent obtainable. 


SO0CENTS A YEAR. 5 CENTS A COPY. 


Special Offer:—To introduce it into thousands of new 
homes, we offer it 8 months for only 25 cents, if you 
mention THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Housewife Publishing Co., New York City. 
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ry Flowers, Fancy Work. 
is Home Decoration, 

Art Needlework, Stamping, | 
Painting, Designing, 
Cooking, Housekeeping. | 








The “NEW YEAR’S” Gift. 


oes 2525252552 





Some merchants get the | 
best they can; some get the 





The Great N ew York Flower Show. 


——<— 


We will fur- 
bish the most 
economicas 
roofing and sid- 





The Pitcher — Manda Flower and Plant Ex- : Ene 
nibition in Madison Square Garden during Thanks- ng, all styles. 
giving gee ga a noteworthy event in the flori- meanest they can. Sia tan 
eultural world. The enterprise and pluck evinced ° . \ oS eee 

Your dealer in lamp-chim- ® with salt diree 


tions and low 


by this firm, in undertaking single handed to fur- 
nish a flower show of rare excellence and gigantic 
dimensions, is deserving the highest praise and 
merited success. It is safe to assert that never 
before has so magnificent and valuable a display 
ef flowers and plants been brought together from 
asingle establishment. 

The arena of the ‘‘ Garden,” which comprises the 
entire square bounded by Madison and Fourth 
Avenues and 26th and 27th Streets, where only a 
week before the great horse show was held, was 
transformed into a charming garden with broad, 
eurved avenues and narrower walks, bordered at 
the edges by growing moss, and back of these 
were rows of small ferns., Large beds were filled 
with chrysanthemums, roses, orchids, and other 
plants in great variety and all in full bloom. 
Graceful palms and Australian tree ferns with the 
eurious unfern-like Platycerium grande, or the 
Grand Elk’s Horn Fern, of North Australia, stand- 
ing out from their trunks, were interspersed with 
grand effect between other shrubs and trees in 
various plots and thickets. Then, in the center of 
this luxuriant garden, redolent with fragrant fiow- 
ers, stood two pavilions, one entitled ‘“* Home Wed- 
ding Decorations,’ and the other entitled ‘The 
Wedding Breakfast.”” These two proved to be 
especially attractive features to the young people. 
The first pavilion was fitted up as a parlor; at the 
upper end stood the reading desk, or altar, for the 
elergyman, the chairs and lounges being comfort- 
ably arranged around the room. The mantel- 
piece at the right was decked in a wealth of roses 
and other flowers, with sufficient foliage behind to 
bring out their delicate tints; at the left, near the 
eorner, airy ferns and slender palms grouped to- 
getler completed the simple but charming decora- 
tion. The second pavilion was fitted up as a din- 
ing-room. The large round table had a bank of 
pink roses in the center, while all around were 
arranged the glittering silverware and cut glass 
decanters, goblets, and bowls, in striking contrast 
with the cheerful, yet quiet and subdued, appear- 
ance of the first pavilion. Passing these attrac- 
tions the largest palm in the garden was reached— 
a Chinese Fan Palm, one hundred years old. 
Around its base were grouped smaller palms and 
other plants as well as the interesting Monstera 
deliciosa with its large, graceful perforated leaves 
and creeping stems. Near-by pineapples ‘were 
growing, some of them almost ripe enough to cut, 
and a solitary banana just behind hung its droop- 
ing fruitin plaintive loneliness. Fine specimens 
ef various species of cactus were on exhibition 
also, and a brilliant lot of scarlet-spathed Anthu 
riums were to be seen not far from the entrance. 
The array of orchids, especially Cypripediums was 
large and interesting. Many valuable specimens 
were on exhibition. One new Cypripedium, a hy- 
brid of C maserulianum, labeled as a $1,000 plant, 
excited considerable comment. The flower was 
nearly four inches in diameter; the upper petal 
white with rich lined and dotted striae of brown 
madder, and the sae below was green, tinged rather 
strongly at its sides with brown madder also. 

When it is considered that all these plants had 
to be brought in wagons from the United States 
Nurseries, Short Hills, N. J., a distance of twenty 
miles, and had to be securely protected against 
frost on the wry, one ean partly imagine the diffi- 
eulty and immensity of the undertaking. We are 
glad to learn that the admission fees have been 
sufficient to pay for all expenses, which have been 
considerably over $20,000. The unstinted expendi- 
ture of money has, of course, furnished the basis 
of the undertaking. but its principal success was 
mainly due to the indefatigable and well directed 
efforts of Mr. W. A. Manda and Mr. John Thorpe. 


————_-—_~->- 


A Good Friend.—I have taken the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for several vears, and it is so good 
a friend that I cannot do withont it. 

V. E. COLE, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


neys--what does he get for you? 

There are common glass and 
tough glass,tough against heat. 
There are foggy and clear. 
There are rough and fine. 
There are carefully made and 
hap-hazard. 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys ; but this you can do. 
Insist on Macbeth’s ‘“ pearl 
top”’ or ‘‘pearl glass’’ which- 
ever shape you require. They 
are right in all those ways ; and 
they do not break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Be willing to pay a nickel 


more for them. 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 





“THOMPSON'S GRASS 









Sows CLOVER, 
TIMOTHY, 
RED TOP, ———— 


Sows any quantity 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
—evenly, accurately, 
Toe} 


GRASS SEEDS. 
Tretrgnaa seen 7 


wen nh a ane in wet, 
20 to 40 Acres K dry, and windy 
~~ weather. 








oN 

\(\ Weight 40 Ibs. 
Send for circulars. 

YESILANTI, MICH, 






per day. ~~ o 
0. E. THOMPSON & SONS, 


o ¢ River Street, 
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Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. Ask 
Hardware Dealers. or write 


The SEDGWICK BROS. CO., Richmond, Ind. 


General Fastern Agent, FDWARD SUTLON, 
300 Market street, Philadetphia. 





bas = 





Advice sert free to anyaddress. Food t> 
DYSPEPSIA, eat. Food to rvoid. . 
JUHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treas. 








rices. 


GARRY TRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
Mention Agriculturist. 








THE SCIENTIFIC 


GRINDING MILL 


TheBEST MILLon EARTH 
‘ey SAFETY BOTTOM and 






F 
PIN BREAKER to pre- 
vent accidents. Revers- 





ea ible, Self-Sharpenin 
POTN GRINDING — PLATES. 
4 Saves 25 to 50 percent 





Sa. Grinding Feed. Sent on triai 
—iwith all others. Fully Guar- 
anteed. Send for illust’d catalogue of this and our 


NEW SWEEP MILL......: 


Horses 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


Ly ene Powe! 








METAL. TRUCK WHEELS. 
- Ain WITH 

\) (\ BROAD TIRES | 

| FOR 

FARM WAGONS 

SEND Me CIRCULAR 

\INCY ETAL Whee 

er FexING =I LE. : 
FRONT & DELEWARE STS. 












GRIND YOUR OWN 
CORN#FEED 
The BEST MILL on 

EARTH is 


THESTEVENS | 


GENUINE 
FRENCH BUHR STONE 
Prices Reduced. Terms 
Easy. Millssent on trial, 
to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfac- 
tory. Send for full de- 
scriptive catalogue. 








CIDER 


MACHINERY 


moe Knuckle Joint &Screw Presses, Graters, 
SSS Elevators, Purr os, etc. Send for Catalogue 
Boomer & Boschert Fress Co, 216 W.Water &t. Syracuse,N.¥ 
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10,00 9% $3.50 cnutldixusr ONE YEAR FREE, 


mveanda, MecWNally & Co.’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AND GAZETTEER. 


A Condensation of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia, etc., with the addition of a 
Large Amount of Original Matter Treating 
on American Subjects. 











Contains 800 pages Illustrated with 80 full-page col- 
ored Maps and nearly 2000 Eneravings. 


Never before has there been offered to our subscribers a book of ref- 
erence approaching this one in completeness, compactness or cheapness, 
[t contains 720 pages of encyclopedic information concerning ali branches 
of knowledge, comprising in a condensed form, stripped of unnecessary 
verbiage, the very cream of the Encyclopedia Britannica and the latest 
edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, with the addition of a great many 
American subjects found in neither of the larger encyclopedias. 

Besides being a comprehensive gazetieer of wniversal knowledge, 
it is also a complete Atlas of the World, containing 80 full page maps, 
as follows : 











California. | Louisiana. New York. Wisconsin ; Austria-Hungary. 











Eastern and Western Hei- | 1 J n 
ispheres. | Colorad ». | Maine. North Carolina. Wyowing. Rumania aud Servia. 
North America. Connecticut. Ma: y land. Ohio. Mexico. Russia. 
NewBrunswick.Nova Scotia, | Dakota, North and South. Massachusetts. Oregon. Central America. Sweden and Norway 
and Prince Edward Isiand. | Delaware Michigan. Pennsylvania. South America. (2 pages. 
Quebec. Florida. Minnesota Rhode Island. Europe Turkey aud Bulgaria. 
Ontario. Georgia Mississippi South Carolina. Great Britain. Asia. 
British Columbia, Northwest | Id: 1ho. Missouri. fennessea Frarce and Switzerland. India. 
Territories, and Manitoba. | Tilinois. Montana. Texas, Germany. China. 
United States. | Indiana. | Nebvra ka. Urab spain aud Portugal. Japan. 
Alaiama. Indian Territory. Nevada. Vermont. Denmark. Africa. 
Ataska. | Lowa. New Hampshire. Virginia I aly (2 pages). Australasia (2 pages). 
Arizona. | Kansas. New Jersey. Washin ‘ton. Belzinm and the Nether- 
Arkansas. Kentucky. | New Mexico. ’ West Virginia. lands. 


These maps are corrected to date and beautifally colored to distinguish States and political boundaries. Nicely 


bound in half Russia, with gold title, and side stamp. 
The dimensions of the book are 9 1-2x12 1-2 inches, 3 inches thick ; it contains 800 pages, of which 80 pages are full- 


page colored maps, making the most wonderfully cheap repository of general and special information ever published. 


HOW YOU CAN OBTAIN IT. 


This book has heretofore been sold only by subscription at $10 per copy, but through special arrangements with the 
publishers we have purchased an edition for our subscribers and offer it on the following remarkably low terms, 


FOR ONLY $3.50 Snueyaspedia and Gaceteen 


and in addition furnish 


A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION FREE TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


As the book alone cannot be procured any other way for less than $10, and a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is $1.50, we are practically offering 


THE VALUE OF $11.50 FOR ONLY $3.50. 


For $4.25 we will send the book and the AMERicaN AGricuLTuRIsT for two years, 


FR , For a club of only 5 subseribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST we will give to the sender 
s of the club a copy of the book free. 


The Encylopedia delivered free at your post office by mail, or Express. Mention Expre ss Office when ordering. 
Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or registered letter. Postage stamps taken for 


fractional amounts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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SAMPLE PAGE FROM RAND, McNALLY & CO’S ENCYCLOPEDIA AND GAZETTEER. 


BRIDGE. 








with considerable economy of material and labor. 
Lattice bridges of timber ere first used in Amer: 
ica. The first lattice-girder in iron was designed 
by Sir John MacNeill, and erected in 1848 on the 
line of the Dublin & Drogheda Railway, near Dub- 
lin, of 84 feet span. Lattice-girders are now almost 
universally adopted for iron bridges for long 
spans. One of the best examples of American 





Laitice Bridge. 


jong-span iron-bridge construction is the bridge 
across the Kentucky river on the Cincinnati South- 
ern Railway, designed by Mr. C. Shaler Smith— 
noteworthy for the economical design and com- 
paratively light weight. The ironwork of the 
bridge is 1,138 feet in length, and it consists of 
three spans of 375 feet each. It crosses a lime- 
stone cafion at a height of 280 feet above the bed 
of the stream. The piers are of stone to a height 
of 60 feet, to clear the highest recorded floods; 
and are about 34 feet thick at the flood-level. 





Bridge acrossthe Kentucky River—Half Length. 


Above the stonework the piers are of iron. 
principle of the cantilever bridge has already 
been noticed as applied primitively in Japan and 


The 


India, and in China also. The bridge in course 
ef construction across the River Forth, on the 
North British Railway system, will be, when 
completed, the largest and most magnificent 
bridge in the world. The engineers are Sir John 





General View of the Forth Bridge 
Fowler, K.C.M.G., and Mr. Benjamin Baker. 
The site of the bridge is at Queensferry. At this 
place, the depth, as much as 200 feet, precluded 
the construction of intermediate piers. Hence, 
two large spans of 1,700 feet each were adopted. 
Between these, the central pier is founded on the 
fsland midway across, and is known as Inch- 
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(looking up the river). 





garvie Pier. There are two other main 
shore-piers, known respectively as the Fife 
and Queensferry piers. On these, three double 
lattice work cantilevers, like scalebeams, 1,360 
feet, or + of a mile in length, are poised in 
line, reaching toward each other, and connected 
at the r extremities by ordinary girders 350 feet 





the Roebling bridge (1855) over the Niagara, 
2+ miles below the falls, having a span of 
822 feet, and being 245 feet above the level 
of the stream. A hundred yards higher up 
is a new cantilever railway bridge (1883). 


The Brooklyn Suspension Bridge across the East 
River, between New York and Brooklyn, opened 





long, by which the two main 
spans arecompleted. The bridge 
consists of two main spans of 
1,700 feet, or nearly 4 of a. mile 
each; two of 675 feet each, being 
the shore-ends of the outer canti- 
levers; and fifteen spans of 168 
feet each. Thetotallength of the 
viaduct, including piers, is 8,296 |e 
feet, or a little over !4 miles, of ff 
which almost exactly 1 mile is 
covered by the great cantilevers, 
The clear headway under the cen- } 
ter of the bridge is 152 feet at 
high-water, and the highest part | 
of the bridge is 361 feet above the 
same level. Each of the three 
main piers consists of a group of 
four cylindrical columns of ma- 
sonry 36 feet high, each 49 feet 
in diameter at the top, and 55 feet 
at the bottom, founded on rock 
or on boulder-clay. In the piers 
there are about 120,00 cubic § 
yards of masonry, and in the 

superstructure 44,500 tons of steel. The con- 
tract was let for the sum of $8,000,000. Sus- 
pension bridges are those in which the road- 
way is suspended from chains, links, or ropes, 
passing over piers or towers, and fixed or 
anchored at their extremities. Another line of 
evolution had its origin in the principle of sus- 
pension. The simplest form, if possible, is a 
rope, traversed by a pulley, ring, or grooved 
block of wood, from which a rude car is sus- 
pended, or, in some cases, only a loop, in which 





Typical Modern Suspension Bridge. 


the passenger sits, and either works himself across 
with his own hands, or is drawn from side to side 
by a smaller line attached to the car. Such ele- 
mentary bridges have been in use from the earliest 
ages. When the weight of the roadway is known 
by the stress on the suspending links, the problem 
of statical equilibrium assumes the simplest form 
and the conditions of strength and stability are 

. . women Yeadily determined. 
But when there is a 
shifting or rolling 
load on the roadway, 
which is heavy in 
proportion to the 
weight of the bridge, 
as, for example, a 
railway train, the con- 
ditions are involved. 
When the train occu- 
pies, say, only one- 
half of the bridge, 
the chain is depressed 
on that side, and is 
raised on the other 
side. Thusan undu- 
lation is produced in 
the bridge, which, 
especially if the train 
be moving rapidly, 
may seriously disturb 
the equilibrium, and 
even endanger the 
stability of the 
bridge. Various combinations have been devised 
to overcome this difficulty, The simplest, and 
probably the best course, is to stiffen the road- 
way, so that the stress of the passing load may be 
distributed over a considerable length of the 
chain. In this manner large railway bridges 
have been coustructed in America—for example, 
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Suspension Bridge at Clifton, England. 

In 1883, is built of steel. It has a central span of 
1,5951 feet, and two land spans of 930 feet each; 
making, with the approaches, a total length of 5,989 
feet. The anchorage at each end isa solid cubical 
structure of stone, measuring 119 feet one way by 
132 feet the other, rising to a height of 90 feet 
above high-water mark, weighing 60,000 tons 
each. The towers are 276 feethigh. The weight 
of the whole structure suspended between the 
towers is nearly 7,000 tons. The stress of suspen- 
sion is borne by four cables, of 5.000 steel wires 
each, 1534 inches in diameter. The foundations 
of the towers were iaid by means of caissons and 
compressed air, at a level of about 80 feet below 
high-water mark. The roadway presents five par- 


allel avenues of an average width of 16 feet each. 
| The two outmost avenues, 19 feet wide, are de- 


voted to vehicles; the central avenue, 1544 wide, 
to foot-passengers; and on the two intermediate 
avenues are laid tramways for car-traffic. Movable 
bridges are usually required in the neighborhood 
of rivers, docks, wharves, canals, and like situa- 
tions, for the passage of ships and boats. They 
are variously designed and adapted to particular 
situations, and may be classified as: (1) Bascules 
or drawbridges, (2) swing bridges, (3) traversing 
bridges, (4) lift bridges, (5) pontoon bridges. The 
longest floating bridge in the world, probably, is 
the pontoon bridge across the river Hooghly, at 
Calcutta, designed and constructed by Sir Brad- 
ford Leslie. The bridge is 1,530 feet long between 
the abutments, and is carried on fourteen pairs of 
pontoons, which are held in position by means of 
chain-cables, 134 inches thick, and anchors weigh- 
ing three tons each, laid on the up-stream and 
down-stream sides, 900 feet asunder. By their 
great length, the cables afford the necessary spring 
to allow for the ordinary rise and fall of the river, 
the stress on each cable varying from 5 tons to 25 
tons, according to weather and tide. An opening 
200 feet wide, for the passage of ships, is made 
by removing, when occasion requires, four of the 
pontoons with their superstructure, and sheering 
them clear of the opening. Of the rock forma- 
tion called Natural Bridges the most remarkable 
is the natural bridge over Cedar Creek, in Virginia, 
125 miles west of Richmond. The mass of sili- 
ceous limestone through which the little river passes 
is presumably all that remains of a once extensive 
stratum. The cavern or arch is 200 feet high and 
60 feet wide. The solid rock walls are nearly per 
pendicular, and the criwn of thearch is 40 feet 
thick. See Edwin Clark, The Britanni+ and Con- 
way Tubular Bridges (1850); James Hodges, Con- 
struction of the Great Victoria Bridge tn Canada 
(1860); Samuel Smiles, Lives of the Engineers 
(1862-68); J. Gwilt, An Hncyclopedia of Archttee- 
ture (1867); J. A. L. Waddell, Jron Highway 
Bridges (1884); C. B. Bender, Destan of Metattie 
Bridges (1885); Henry Law and D, K. Clark, Civw 








ANIMAL AILMENYS. 
i 
Bovine Actinomycosis or “Lump-Jaw.” 
—_- 

Nearly twenty-five years ago the writer of this 
observed among cattle coming from the West to 
Bastern markets occasional cases of a hideous and 
disgusting affection of the lower jaw. Of the ex- 
ternal appearances the accompanying illustra- 
tions will give a more vivid idea than can be con- 
veyed by any description. Figs. 1 and 2 are from 
photographs of cases detected and condemned in 
the stock-yards at Buffalo, N. Y. So little were the 
mature and pathology of this disease understood 
atthe period referred to that it was known only 
by the somewhat indefinite name of ‘ osteo-sar- 
soma.” It was not until 1868 that rod-like struct- 
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SEVERE FORM OF LUMP-JAW. 


FIG. 1. 


tures in the tumors of the jaw were observed and 
described by Rivolta, an Italian. In 1875 he and 
his compatriot Perroncito recognized these struct- 
ures as vegetable parasites, but in 1876 Dr. Bollin- 
ger, of Munich, first fully comprehended the nature 
of the micro-organisms, and their constant connec- 
tion with the tumors of the jaws and tongue. It 
was soon after discovered that certain whitish- 





yellow granules found in pus from human subjects 
were identical with the actinomyces of the bovine | 
disease. The nature of the parasite and its 
agency in producing disease in cattle, horses, 
other animals, and even human subjects now 

is well understood, but it remains a hotly dis- 
puted question whether the disease is strictly 
local or constitutional. 

CHARACTER OF THE DISEASE.—In cattle the 
tissues and bones of the lower jaw, the upper 
bones of the head. and the tongue are liable 
to attack. The first is by far the most com- 
mon form of bovine actinomycosis; thesec- 
ond commonly known as “ big-head” is also 
seen in horses; and the third, and rarest form is 
known as “holzzunge’’ or wooden tongue, in Ger- 
many. It is with the first form, popularly known 
as “Jump-jaw,” “lumpy-jaw,” or “ big-jaw,” that 
Americans are mainly concerned. It begins with 
one or more smali tumors or kernels in the muscu- 
iar tissue of the lower jaw. This morbid growth | 
slowly increases in lateral size, at the same time 
spreading more deeply into the jaw. At length it 
assumes the form seen in Fig.1. At this stage it 
has already penetrated the substance of the max- 
illary or jaw bone. In the next stage fistulous 


openings reach the surface and through thein isa 
discharge of thick, reddish and yellowish pus. 
The jaw bone becomes completely honeycombed ; 
the pus-canals penetrate to the upper part of the 
gullet, and the external ulcer spreads through the 
vascular portions of the jaw and cheek as far up 








as the eye. Fig. 2 illustrates a case which has 
reached the purulent stage. If the disease is left 
to run its course, the animal perishes from inani- 
tion, as it has no power to masticate its food. The 
cases where the discase invades the upper bones 
of the head or the tongue are comparatively rare 
in this country, though the latter form is more 
prevalent in some parts of Europe than the affec- 
tion of the jaw. 

CHARACTER OF THE FUNGUS. — The vegetable 
parasite which produces the disease belongs to 
the family of molds. The dark yellow pus charac- 
teristic of the disease is filled with small yellow- 
ish white granules. If of these properly 
stained is examined under a high power it pre- 
sents the general aspect seen at Fig.3. There is 
a center of round masses, surrounded by a border 
of elublike forms, creating an appearance which 
has been aptly compared to a daisy or other com- 
posite flower. This appearance is due +o the fact 
that the central forms are viewed endwise, while 
those on the outside present their entire aspect- 
When examined under an increased power it is 
seen that with these club-shaped masses are inter- 
mingled two other forms, viz: minute dots, either 
separate or strung together like beads, and fine 
thread-like forms. At Fig. 4, are seen the club- 
shaped forms highly magnified, with the two other 
forms, and at Fig. 5, the latter two are shown under 
a still higher power. The club-like form is sup- 


one 


posed to be the thallus or body of the fungus, the 
threads, the mycelium, and the dots the spores. 

MODE OF INFECTION.—Like other fungi the acti- 
nomyces parasite is doubtless propagated by 
spores, Which find lodgment on an abraded sur- 
face of the animal. In cases where the parasite 
invades the upper bones of the head, the spores 
obtain entrance through the empty socket from 
which a tooth has been shed by a young anima, 
or a defective tooth of an older one. The tongue 
and lower jaw are liable to slight abrasions while 
the animals are at pasture, or feeding in the stall, 
and upon these abraded surfaces the spores fasten. 

TREATMENT.—After the disease has penetrated 
the bones or the tongue no remedial measures are 
practicable. But if taken in its early stages when 
situated in any part which can be reached with- 
out interfering with important blood-vessels or 
nerves, the tumors may be extirpated either by 
actual incision or by means of caustics. This 
eould be performed with safety only by a compe- 
tent practitioner. Any attempt by the unskilled 
would be worse than useless. 

Is THE FLESH FIT FOR Foop ?—It has been the 


general practice of the health inspectors at the 
principal live-stock centers to promptly condemn 
every bovine animal which showed symptoms of 


the disease in its advanced stages. But within the 
last two or three years this practice has met with 
bitter opposition ‘not only from the interested 
owners of the cattle, but even from veterinarians 
of respectable standing in the profession. It is 
elaimed by them that the disease is wholly local 
in its character, affecting only the parts where it 
is situated. After a wordy war of months over the 
question it has been finally brought to the test of 
actual investigation by veterinarians of acknowl- 
edged authoriiy. Severai stcers suffcring from so- 
called “lumpy-jaw ” were slaughtered at Chicago 
and a committee of veterinary practitioners gave 
the eases careful and minute inspection. Their 
report was “that in bad cases of lumpy-jaw such as 
they examined ‘there is a continuous absorption of 
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pus into the system, causing more or less blood 
poisoning, emaciation and debility, rendering the 
meat unfit for food’ and coneluded with the ver- 
dict ‘In our opinion, cattle affected with actinomy- 
cosis (lumpy-jaw) are diseased, and the meat 
from them is unfit for food.’” It will be observed, 
however, that only “bad cases” are condemned. 
To make the point clear, Dr. Hughes, Assistant 
State Veterinarian, wrote as follows, to a journal 
which had assailed his report: “In response to 
your query as to whether in my opinion there are 
not so.ne animals slaughtered and tanked for 
lumpy-jaw whose flesh is safe and fit for consump- 
tion, I would say there are. In examining these 
eattle one frequently meets with a fat steer hav- 
ing a small suppurating actinomyeotic tumor in 
no wise connecting with the jaw bone nor with the 
alimentary tract, but simply placed superficially 
a 




















PURULENT STAGE OF LUMP-JAW. 


FIG. 2. 
in the region of the throat. If on post-mortem 
examination of the carcass and viscera no other 
points of infection are discovered I would say that 
with the exception of the locally diseased part the 
flesh of such an animal is fit for food. Unfortu- 
nately, however, such cases are in the minority ; 
by far the greater number being affected in the 
jaws, from which sinuous canals generally lead to 
the mouth, carrying pus which is constantly 
flowing into that receptacle, to be swallowed 
with the food or saliva.” 





Chronic Cough of a Horse.—J. G.S., Kent 
Co., Mich., has a ten-year-old mare that has a 
“chronic cough.” To relieve the irritation of 
the larynx and nasal mucous membranes, 
apply externally croton oil, fifteen drops; 
glycerine, one ounce. Mix thoroughly, and 
with a woolen rag, tied securely to a strong 
stick, rub the throat under the throat latch 
every second day till an eruption appears. To 
improve the coat and general health and condi- 
tion, mix Ammoniacum, forty drams; squills pow- 
dered, six drams; aloes powdered, six drams; lin- 
seed meal, twenty-four drams; molasses sufficient 
to make six balls. Give one ball once a week. 





Enlargement on the Jawbone of a Colt.—An- 
ders Benson, Whatcom Co., Wash., has a yearling 
colt that .has a “ bone enlargement” on the lower 
edge of the upper jawbone, half way between the 
temple and mouth. Apply tincture of iodine every 
second day. If if heeomessoft and larger, poultice 
it, and if there is fluctuation press one finger on 
the swelling and with the finger of the other hand: 
knead the bunch. and if there is matter in it it wil! 
be felt flowing under the first-placed finger, when 
it should be opened and bathed with warm water, 
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The American Fat Stock Show. 


[Continued from Page 46.) 
fourths Hereford, weight 1,705 lbs, thirty-three 
months. 

By ages, all breeds and crosses: Over three 
years, Renwick’s None Such, pure Shorthorn. Over 
two years, Elmendorf’s Charlie, three-fourths 
Hereford, one-fourth Native. Over one year, Earl’s 
Sultan, one-half Hereford, one-half Shorthorn. 
Calves, Earl’s Earl Wilton, pure Hereford. 

The showing of beef herds, four animals in each, 
was quite good, as these classes brought out most 
of the animals that were present. There were 
three herds of Shorthorns, five of Herefords, two 
of Holsteins, and one each of grade Herefords and 
grade Shorthorns. The best herd in each of the 
breed classes being then brought together, the 
sweepstakes for the best four fat beasts in the 
show, of one breed, by one exhibitor, was awarded 
to the pure Shorthorns of Milton E. Jones & Bro- 
ther, Williamsville, Ill. 

There were also eleven herds of breeding cattle 
of the beef breeds, being two Shorthorns, one 
Hereford, three Devons, three Aberdeen-Angus, 
and two Galloways. The sweepstakes ring, con- 
taining Shorthorns, Devons and Aberdeen-Angus, 
was truly a magnificent display, the honors being 
finally given to the black “ Doddies,” shown by 
Leslie & Burwell, Cottage Grove, Dane Co., Wis. 
This herd was strong in the Turlington blood. 

Among the ‘sundry notes” taken at the show 
were t! ese: “Spayed heifers are beginning to be 
seen among the winners; two such animals have 
first prizes in their respective classes in this exhi- 
bition. The Shorthorns, as a class, are running so 
fast to solid red that other colors are now the ex- 
ception; among forty animals of this breed here 
shown, there was but one white and two roan, and 
less than half a dozen others with any white 
markings prominent.” 

The Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Prof. E. D. Porter, director, made an exhibit of ten 
steers which attracted much attention. For the 

urpose of making a comparative test of beef 
Seoats, Prof. Sanborn, while director of the Mis- 
souri Station, obtained two years ago last spring 
twenty calves of different breeds and crosses, and 
four “natives”? from the woods of Southwestern 
Missouri. These were afterward treated in all 
respects alike, and a complete record kept of all 
grain consumed by each animal. From this lot 
two representative steers were brought to this 
show, — Shorthorns, Herefords, Aberdeen - Angus, 
grades and natives. They had not been fed for 
show, and were not in prime condition according 
to the Chicago standard, but all would make good 
butchers’ meat, if not better than the average of 
the over-fat animals of the show ring. They were 
subsequently slaughtered and the comparison 
completed, aided by the butcher, the photogra- 

her, the chemist, and the microscopist. The 
results will be published in an illustrated bulletin 
from the Missouri Station. The latest weighings 
showed average gains by the different lots, as fol- 
lows, during the last 630 days: Shorthorns, 82z 
pours; Herefords, 808 pounds; Aberdeen-Angus, 
915 pounds; Grades, 888 pounds; Natives, 844 pounds 
The experiment is intended to throw light on 
these points: 1, influence of breed as distinguished 
from feed; 2, food required for one pound of beef 
of each breed; 3, comparative age of maturity; 4, 

eriod of life and part of the year in which each 

reed grows most; 5, cost of growth in each month 
during life; 6, exact cost of net product of each 
animal when matured, and comparative value of 
same. 

The prize animals of the show, excepting the 

oungest, were slaughtered and hung up on 

ednesday, November 19. It became evident at 
once that the prizes for best carcass would not go 
to the animals receiving the highest honors alive. 
This was expected, for although expert butchers 
usually do the judging, animals have to be really 
too fat for economy and general excellence on the 
block in order to be successful in the ring. This 
fact is in itself absurd, and yet it is confirmed by 
the show results year after year. In making notes 
on the beef as it hangs in sides, it is first apparent 
that all the older and first prize winners are over- 
fat. An instance of expert feeding is seen in the 
eareasses of the two-year-old Hereford steers, 
Protection and Sensation, shown by H. E. You- 
mans, Somerset, Iowa. These animals were fed 
by the manager, John Gosling, and for entirely 
different results. The former was intended to 
compete for the prize for the largest per cent of 
net weight to gross weight, and the latter for the 
greatest per cent of edible meat. Mr. Gosling says 
the beasts stood side by side for months and “ate 
out of the same bunk.” The carcasses show how 
skillfully the feeder wrought. ‘Protection’ was 
overloaded with flesh and fat at every point, 
greatly reducing the percentage of offal, yet a 
most unprofitable carcass for the consumer. 
“Sensation,” on the other hand, had his meat put 
on at the right places and had but a small per- 
centage of waste; this animal was highly honored 
in the dressed meat classes although he received 
little notice in the ring, in fact, much strong and 
widespread feeling was shown when the prize 
was, through some blunder, awarded to an infe- 
rior carcass. 

Sheep, especially fat ones, were not numerous, 
but breeders and importers took advantage of the 
show to exhibit animals as an advertisement, and 
make sales. A pen of nearly fifty recently im- 
ported Shropshires was much admired. Nearly all 
the sheep had been clipped and trimmed in the 
wost approved English style and so as to be very 
deceptive to the novice. Southdowns, Shropshires 
and Oxfords led in numbers and quality, although 
there were a few good Cotswolds also. The high- 
est honor to a single animal was taken by a South- 
down wether two and one-half years old, and Ox- 











fords won the prize for the best pen of fat sheep 
in the show. 

The display of swine was not remarkable, al- 
though there were some good animals represent- 
ing nearly all the well-known breeds. All the 
sweepstakes in this department went to grades, 
and a Poland-China and Essex cross-bred barrow, 
seventeen months old and weighing 514 pounds, 
was adjudged the best pig on the ground. The 
sweepstakes for the best pen went to one consist- 
ing of Poland-China grades and crosses. 

In all departments of the Fat Stock Show of 1890 
the system of judging by a single expert was fol- 
lowed. The work was much expedited thereby, 
and general satisfaction was given. 
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Catalogues Acknowledged. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP Cu., Lockport, N. Y.: Tllus- 
trated circular of the new Knapsack Sprayer for 
vineyards, nurseries, orchards, ete. - 

HIGGANUM MFG. CorP., Higganum, Conn., and 191 
Water street, New York: Illustrated cireular of 
Clark’s Cutaway Revolving plow; and the late in- 
vention, Clark’s Cutaway Leveling Machine, for 
leveling and making smooth any land with uneven 
surface. These implements are everywhere gain- 
ingin favor, and are highly appreciated by all who 
have used them. 

PIKE CO. NURSERIES, Louisiana, Mo.: Whole- 
sale price-list of general nursery stock; also illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of a large collec- 








tion of fruit trees, together with points for practieak 
treatment. Of especial interest to fruit-growers 
are the discussions of the whole root and the pieee 
root question, and the opinions advanced by emi- 
nent pomologists. 

C. S. HARRISON, Franklin, Neb.: A description 
of the Rocky Mountain Evergreens, adapted to the 
East and West, and which have been tested by 
leading horticulturists. 

ELIAs HOWE, 88 Court street, Boston, Mass.: Cata- 
logue of old violins, music books, violin strings, 
ete., etc. 

HARLAN P. KELSEY, Linville, North Carolina: 
Catalogue of wild flowers, trees, shrubs and vines 
of the Southern Alleghany Mountains. 

SHELBURNE FARMS StTupD, Shelburne, Vt.: A 
large, elegant catalogue of the famous stud. Giv- 
ing descriptions and pedigrees of hackneys, trot- 
ting and carriage horses, ponies, ete., many of 
which were first prize winners at recent promi- 
nent horse shows. 

UNITED STATES HOTEL, Boston, Mass.: A neat 
pamphlet embellished by excellent maps and illus- 
trations of the sights of Boston. 

A. F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Conn.: Illustrated ané 
descriptive catalogue and price-list of the im- 
proved Monitor Incubator and Brooders; also @ 
short treatise on the management, hatching an® 
raising of chicks artificially. Of value to every 
one engaged in poultry raising. 

JAMES VICK, seedsman, Rochester, N. Y.: 
liminary wholesale price-list of vegetable seeds. 













FISEKE’S AMATEUR’S 
Boot and Shoe 


REPAIRING JACK, 


J.D. FISKE & CO. 
| (MANUFACTURERS, 
278 Asylum Street, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ARTICLES IN THE OUTFIT: 
Repairing Jack, $2.50; one doz. pairs white oak Half Soles, $1.75; one doz. pairs Heel Lifts, 60c.; one pat. 
Peg Awl Haft, 10c.; half doz. Peg Awls, 5c.; three Sewing Awls and Handles, l5c.; one Ball Thread, 10c.; one Box Ink 
Powder, 10c.; three qts. Pegs, 15c.; one Ib. Wire Clinch Nails, 15c., one Ib. Heel Nails, 5c.; one Ib. Steel Nails, 10c.; one 
pair Pinchers, 50c.; one Hammer, 25c.; one Shoe Knife, 20c.; one Emery Knife Sharpener, 25c.; one Burnisher, 35c.; 
fifty pairs Star Plates, 50c.; half doz. Shoemakers’ Needles, 5c.; one Stick Heel Ball, 10c.; one Bottle Leather Cement, 
10c.; one Bottle Rubber Cement, lic.; One Rasp and Wax, 40c. 


Fiske’s Amateur Boot and Shoe Repairing Jack, 


Patented Sept. 23, 1890, 
Will half Sole and Heel any Shoe, from a child’s size 10to a man’s 11. Any person that can whittle a stick and 
our shoes to a Shoemaker miles awey and then go three or four times for 
them, and pay out your money and lose your temper, when you can repair them yourself and save your money, 


Will last a lifetime, and so simple that it requires no experience 
to use it. It is solid like an anvil and the price so low all can afford it. You can order the Jack separate, or any 
one article or more in the Outfit at price named. Full directions go with every Jack and Outfit. 

Every thing in the Outfit is of the best quality, and the same as used by the best Shoemakers, 


drive a nail can use it. Why take 


your time, and your trouble. 
This Jack is simple, strong and durable. 


PRICE OF JACK, . . 


PRICE OF ENTIRE OUTFIT, 


. . . . 


orrespondence solicited. 


Cc 


This is not a Toy, but PRACTICAL and 
have one. 


$2.50. 
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TALKS ON MANURES. 


A Series of Practical and Familiar Talks between the Author and the Deacon, the 
Doctor, and other Neighbors, on the whole subject of Manures and Fertilizers. 
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By JOSEPH HARRIS, M. S. 


Author of *‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,’ ** Harris on the Pig,”’ etc. 
Including a chapter specially written for it by Sir John Bennet Lawes, of Rothamsted, England. 


There is searcely any point relating to fertilizing the soil, in-luding the suitable manures for special crops, that is 
not treated, and while the teachings are founded upon the most elaborate scientific researches. they are so far divested 
ef the technical lancuage of science as to commend themselves to farmers as eminently “practical.” It is not often tha 
the results of scientific investigations are presented in a manner so thoroughly popular. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.75. 


IRRIGATION FOR THE FARM, GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 


By HENRY STEWART. 


Civil and Mining Engineer, Member of the Civil Engineers’ Club of the Northwest, Associate Editor of the 
American Agricalturist. 











WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 





The popular notion that irrization is only needed in California and other far western localities, where the rainfall 
is not sufficient to sustain the crops, is rapidly changing. The great damage caused by occasional drou.hs, the great 
need of ail difficulty of establishing never-failing meadows, so necessary to successful agriculture, and the uncertainty 
ef market farm ng in the older States are rapidly convincing cultivators who live East of the great plains that irriga- 
tien isimportanttothem. The various methods of irrigation are discussed in this work, and it is intended to meet the 
wants of gardeners, fruit-growers, and those farmers who have only a@ meadow to water, as well as those who would 
irrigate their whole farm, while survey or: and civil engineers, who may be called upon to provide the means by which wa- 
ter from springs, wells, streams, or reservoirs may be made availabe in irrigation, wi!l find here a useful guide. It is plainly 
written ant copiously illustrated; is thoroughly practical, and suffirien ly suggestive to meet almost ary po-sible 
ease in which water may be used for the benefit of the crops. It treats very freely of the formation and management 
ef irrigated meadows and pastures, and «f the management of crops usually grown under irrigation. It is, in short, a 
practical manual of irrigation, which will be useful in a wide diversity of instances. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.50. 
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FARM CONVENIENCES. 
A Practical Handbook for the Farm. 


Over Two Hundred Illustrations Describing alk 
Manner of Homeade Aids to Farin Work. 


NONE OF THESE CONTRIVANCES ARE PA- 
TENTED, AND ALL FARMERS CAN 
READILY MAKE MO TOF THEM 
FOR THEMSELVES. 


A Manual of what to do and how todoit. Made up of 
the best ideas of a large number of practical men. Every 
one of the two hundred and forty pazes and two hundred 
engravings teaches a lesson in itself in Farm Economy. 

This valuable work contains simple and elear descrip- 
tions of labor-saving devi: es for all departments of Farm 
Work. It abounds in important )ints and suggestions to 
aid Farmers in the construction of t ese Jabor-saving de- 
vices. The volume is, so to speak, a complete handbook 
for doing every-day work quickly and readily. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 





Household Conveniences. 


Fully Illustrated with over Two Hundred 
Engravings. 


A Most Complete Volume, Filled with Valuable 
Hints and Suggestions for Doing all Kinds 
of Work in the Household. 


None of these Contrivances are Patented, and all 
Housekeepers can readily make thein for themselves. 


Every Housekeeper can save many times th cost of the 
work by providing herself w'th a long list of cheap easily 
eonstructed labor-saving devices. Vheseciet of success 
in housekeeping is knowing how to do things quickly and 
well. “ Household Conveniences” 1s a key to the secret. 

CHAPTER I—Abont the House—CHAPTER II—The Cel- 
lar—CHAPTER III—The Kite hen—CuH APTER !V—Pantries 
and Cupboard-—CHAPTER V—The Dining Room—CHap- 
TER Vi—The Sitting Room. 

The e are other chapters on the Library, the Sewing 
Room, etc., ete.,—all making the most exhaustive work 
of the kiud extant. The volume abounds 1n common- 
sense hints and suggestions from scores of experienced 
housekeepers, is within the reach of all, and should bea 
daily consulted work in every home. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Manual of Agriculture. 


For the Schoo!, the Farm and the Fireside, 


By GEO. B. EMERSON and CHAS. L. FLINT. 
A NEW EDITION. 


Revised by Dr. CHAS. A. GOESSMAN, 


PROF. OF CHEMISTRY, MASS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGB 


This book was originally prepared at the special request 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Agricuiture, for the 
purpose of making a work which would be the f undation 

of a 


Complete Ag:icultural Education. 


Its aim is to teach how we may co-operate wi'h the great 
powers of nature and control them for our own purposes, 
making the most useful as well as the mo-t interesting 
study that can be presented to the inquiring mind, and 
showing what may be accomplished by judicious, thrifty 
and economical management. 


Dllustrated. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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New American Farm Book. 


ORICINALLY BY R. L. ALLEN, 


Author of ** Diseases of Domestic Animals,’? and formerly Editor of the ‘** American Agriculturist.’’ 


REVISED AND ENLARCED BY LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


Author of ‘‘ American Cattle,” 


iditor af the ‘‘ American Shorthorn Herdbook,”’ etc. 





CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTION.—Tillage Husbandry — Grazing —Feed- 
inz—Bvreeling—Planting, ete. 

CHAPTER I.—Sovils — Classification — Description — Man- 
avement—Propes ties, 

CHAPTER II. — tnorganic Manures — Mineral — Stone— 
Earth—Ph sphate. 

CHAPTER LUI—Organic Manures—Their Compositlon— 
Am val—Vevetable. 

CHAPTER IV.—Irrigation and Draining. 

CHAPTER V.—Mechanical Divislons of Soils—Spading— 
Plow ing—Implements. , 
6GHAPTER VI.—Th+ Grasses — Clovers—Meadows—Pas- 
tures—Comparative Vaiues of Gi asses—Iimplements for 

their Cultivation. 

CHAPTER VII.—¢rain, and its Cultivation—Varieties— 

a Growth—H -rvesting. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Lezuminous P'ants—The Pea—Bean— 
English Field Bean—Tare or Vetch—ultivation—Har- 
vesting. 

CHAPTER IX.—Roots and Esculents—Varieties—Growth 
—Cultivation—Securing the Crops — Uses— Nutritive 
Equivalents of Different Kinds of Forage. 

CHAPCER X.—Fruits—Apples—Cider — Vinegar—Pears— 
Quinees — Peaches — Pl:ims — Apricots — Nectarines- 
Smaller Fruits — Plauting — Cultivation— Gatbering— 
Preserving. 

@HAPTER XI.—Miscellaneous Objects of Cultivation, 
aside from the ordinary Farm Crops—B: oum-corn— 
Flax—Cotton—Hemp—Sugar Cane— 8S :rgham— Maple 
S iwar—Tobaceo - Indigo— Madde r— Wood —Sumach— 
Teasel— Mustard—Hops—Castor Bean. 

CHAPTER XII —Aids and Objects of Azriculture—Rota- 
tion of Crops, and their Etfects—Weeds—Restoration 
of Wurn-out Svils—Fertilizing Barren Lauds—Utility 


NOTICES BY 


It isa voiume of over five hundred pages, and in its 
sang shape comprises alt that can be well condensed 
to an invaluable volume of its kind. 
Hartford Daily Times. 


It has a very wide range of subjects, taking up nearly all 
Maiters that are most important to farmers. Gomaeisen 
the combined wisdom and experience of two eminent azri- 
eulturists, it must prove a great valne to the class for 
who it is prepared. New York Observer. 


it is crammed full of just the information that is want- 
ed, which it isa pleasure torecommend. Weknow of no 
better encycloped a of farming. 
New York Independent. 


It is something in favor of this work that it has been 
before the public for many years. The original work was 
prepared with extraordinary care, and contained a vast 
amount of general truth that is as applicable now as it was 
then; it has therefore bet n made the basis of the present 
work, which, to all intents and purposes, is new, since it is 
adapted to the present improved state of agricultural 
knewledge. Every department is pr+ pared with consci- 
entious care. and with a view of making the work a reli- 
able source of information. Chicago Republican. 








of Birds—Fences—Hedges—Farm Roads—Shade Trees 
—Wood Lands—Time of Cutting Timber—Tvools~ 
Agricultura: Education of the Farmer. 

CHAPTER XIII —Farm Buildings—House—Barn—Sheds 
—Cisterns — Various v.her Outbuildings — Steaming 
Apparatus. 

CHAPTER XIV.— Domestic Animals — Breeding —Anat- 
omy—Respiration—Consumption of Food 

CHAPTER XV —Neat or Horned Cattle—Devons—Here- 
fords—Ayrsh'‘res—Galloways—Shorthorns —Alderneys, 
or Jerseys—Dutch or Holstein—Management from 
Birth to Milking, Labor or Slaughter. 

CHAPTER XVI.—The Dairy — Milk — Cheese—Butter— 
Different Kinds—Mauner of Working. 

CHAPTER XVII —Sheep—Merino—Saxon— South Down 
—The Long-wovlead Breeds — Cotswold — Lincoln - 
Breeding— Management—Shepherd Dogs, 

CHAP rER XVIII —The Horse—Descri tion of Different 
Breeds—'Tthe:r Various Uses—Breeding—Management. 

CHAPTER XIX.—The Ass—Mule—Comparative Labor 
of Working Animals. 

CHAPTER XX.—Swine—Different Breeds —Breeding— 
Reariny—Fattening—Cut ing Pork and Hams 

CHAPTER XXI.—Poultry—Hens, or Barndoor Fowis— 
Turkey—Peavock—Goose—Guinea Hen—Duck—Honey 

3ees. 

CHAPTER XXII. —Diseases of Animals—What Authority 
shall we adopt ?— Sheep — Swine — Treatment and 
Breeding «f Horses. 

CHAPTER XXIII.—Conelusicn—General Remarks—The 
Kariver who Lives by_hix Occnpation—The Amateur 
Farmer—Sundry Useful Tables. 

12 mo, 526 pp. 


THE PRESS. 


Comprehensive and careful, telling, and telling specific- 
ally, ju-t what the tillers of the soil veed to know; it will 
prove of great advantage to all who faithfully follow its 
counsels in the spirit in which they are given 

Co..q:egativnanst and Recorder. 


It intelligently and quite fully diseusses the various 
operations of farm life, and is invaluable to all engaged in 
agiiculture. Farmers Cabinet. 


For the young man of rural tastes, but without a training 
at the plow handles, who asks for a general guide and 
instructor that shall be to agriculture what the map of the 
world is to geography, it is the best manual in priut. For 
the working farmer whoip summer noonings and by the 
winter fireside would refresh his convictions and reassu:e 
his knowledge by old definitions and well-considered 
summaries, it is the most convenienthandbook. From 
its vouble authorship one might expect some show of 
patch work,the original statement of the author of 1846 
annotated and qualified by the writer of thisyear. But 
this has been wisely avoided. The book is a unit, and 
shows no disparity of style nor contradictien in statement. 
Practically it is altogether a recent and timely volume. 
Only so much of the original Book of the Farm by R. L. 
Allen, as time could not change, has been adopted by the 
reviser. New York Tribune 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 





FENCES, GATES and BRIDGES. 


With a Chapter on Fence Law, 
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NEARLY 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A much-needed and valuable work. The descriptions are abundantly illustrated. The book also contains a Synop- 


gis of the Fence Laws of the different States 


JON TENTS :—CHAPTER I.—Rai? and other Primitive Fences 
ViI.—Fenees of Barb-Wire and 


V.—Barb-Wire Fences 


{V.—Picket Fences. ‘ 
IX.—Fences for Streams ad Gullies 


Fences and Hurdles. | 
XII.—Wickets and Stiles. 


I1.—Stone and Sod Fences. I1f1.—Board Fences, 
Boards. V1I.—Hedges. VIII —Portable 
X.— Making and Setting Posts. XI.—Gates and Fastenings. 


XIIL.—Fence Law. XLV —Country Bridges and Culverts. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1. 








Pubiic School 
Agriculture, 


A Compendium of the First Prin 
ciples of Agriculture. 


~<— 
By JAMES MILLS, M. A. and 
THOMAS SHAW, 


—_— 
The great need of agriculture is the wide dissemina 


tion among the people of a correct knowledge «f its ele- 
mentary scientific principles. and a means of becoming 


acquainted with the most improved practices. It is to 
supply this need that the subject of agriculture is proposed 
tobe taught in the schools, and that a text-book on the 


subject has been called for. Tue “Public School Agricul- 
ture” has been prepared with vais nee constantly in view. 
Every word has been written with entire reference toits 
suitability for use in public schools as a practical lesson 
book, and its study will prove not only usetul, but enter, 
taining. The work is very freely and fully illustrated- 
and will undoubtedly be quite popular, not only withthe 
pupils themselves, but with their fathers and mothers 
and the other members of the family athome. The follow- 
ing are the principal chapters:—Definitions and Explana- 
tions; the Plant; Tillage; the Imprevement of Soils Pre- 
paration of the Soii for the Seed; the Rotation of Crops; 
Crops for Soiling; the Weeds of the Farm; Diseases of 
Crops; Inseets Injurious to the Farm; Principles of Feed- 
ing; the Feeding, Care, and Management of Horses, Sheep 
and Swine; Breeding; the Breeds of Live S:ock; the 
Dairy; the Silo and Ensilage;and the Cultivation of For- 
est Trees for Shade, Ornament, and Protection. 


Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


—> 


THE 
SMALL FRUIT 
Culturist. 


—— 


Rewritten, Enlarged and Brought Fully 
Up to the Present Time. 


—>_ 


BY ANDREW S. FULLER. 





——_— 


illustrated. 


——— 


This is the first work exclusively devoted to Smali 
Fruits, and it continues to be thx recognized authority. 
It is equally adapted to the needs and requirements of the 
private cultivator and the mirket grower. 

This book covers tne whole ground of propagating Small 
Fruits, their Culture, Varieties, Packing for market, etc. 
While very full on the other fruits, the Currants and Rasp- 
berries have been more carefully elaborat-d than ever be- 
fore, andin this important part of his book the author has 
had the invaluable council of Charles Downing. The 
chapter on gatherting and packing the fruit is a valuable 
one, and in it are figured all the baskets and boxes now ip 
common use. 

This book is very thoroughly and finely illustrated, and 
makes an admirable companion for the Grape Culturist. 
by the same author. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—BARBERRY. CHAPTER II.—STRAW- 
BERRY. CHAPTER III—RASPBERRY. CHAPTERIV. 
—BLACKBERRY. CHAPTER V.—DWARF CHERRY. 
CHAPTER VI—CURRANT. CHAPTER VII.—GOOSE- 
BERRY. CHAPTER VIIf.--CORNELIAN CHERRY. 
CHAPTER IX —CRANBERRY. CHAPTER X.—HUCKLE- 
BERRY. CHAPTER XI.—SHEPERDIA. CHAPTER XII. 
PREPARATION FOR GATHERING FRUIT. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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CARDENING FOR PLEASURE. 


A Guide to the Amateur in the Fruit, Vegetable, and Flower Garden, with full Diree- 
tions for the Greenhouse, Conservatory, and Window Garden, 


BY PETER HENDERSON, 


‘Garden.ng for Profit,” “Practical Horticulture,” ‘‘Hand Book of Plants,” “Garden and Farm Topics,” ‘How the Farm Pays.” 


NEW AND ENDARGED HBDITIOW. 


Author of 


Budding and Grafting. How Budding and Graft- 
ing are Done. Treating of Tropical Bulbs and 
Seeds. Potting of Plants. Winter Flowering 
Plants. Unhealthy Plants—The Remedy. Gar 
den Culture of the Rose. Rose Growing in Win 
ter. Orchids. Plants Suited for Summer Decora 
tion. Aunual Seeds—How to Sow. Annual Seeds 
—List of. Hanging Baskets. Window Gardening, 
Parlor Gardening, or Cultivation of Plants ip 
Rooms. Culture of Water Lilies and other 
Aquatic Plants. Wardian Cases, Ferneries and 
Jardinieres. Chrysanthemums. Are Plants is 
Rooms Injurious to Health? Greenhouses At 
tached to Dwellings. Detached Greenhouse 
Structures. Glas3 and Glazing. Heating by Het 
Water and Steam. Heating by Flues. Hot-Beds 
Greevhouses or Pits without Artificial Heat 
Combined Cellarand Gree’ house. Hardy Shrubs 
Trees and Climbers. Twining and Clinging 


The author’s aim in writing this book was to 
make it such as would be useful to the occupant 
of acity lot, or to the possessor of a few window 
plants, as well as to the owner of a country resi- 
dence that is fully appointed in all matters re- 
lating to the cultivation of fluwers, fruits, and 
vegetables. 





CONTENTS. 


Introduction. Preface. Location and Soil, 
Prainage. Preparation of the Ground. Walks. 
¢Salt to Kill Weeds). Manures. How to use Con- 
centrated Fertilizers. Special Fertilizers for Par- 
ticular Plants. The Lawn (on Slope; Ants on; 
Weeds on). Design for Garcen. Planting of 
Lawns and Flower Beds. Fall or Holland Bulbs. 
The Bermuda Easter Lily. Lily of the Valley, 
and Tuberoses. Lilium, Hardy, Garden, and Cal- 


las. Gladiolus and Amaryllis. Cyclamens. Prop- 
agation of Plants by Seeds. Propagation of Plants Climbers. Hardy Herbaceous Perennials. What 


by Cuttings. Propagation of Plants by Layering. Flowers will Grow in the Shade. Insects and 
Parasites Injurious to Plants. Frozen Plants. Mulching. Shading. Nature’s Law of Colors. Humbugs in Horticulture. Fruit Gardev. Pruning. Hardy Grapes—List of 
Cold Grapery. Forcing Grapery. The Strawberry. The Strawberry—Varieties of. The Strawberry—Forcing of. The Raspberry. The Blackverry. The Currant. The Goose, 
berry. The Quizce. ihe Cherry. The Plum. The Japan Persimmon. The Peach. The Nectarine. The Apricot. The Apple. The Pear. Cot age Gardening—a Digression. Vege. 
table Garden. Asparagus. Artichoke, Globe. Artichoke, Jerusalem. Beans, Dwarf or Bush. Beans, Poleor Running. Beet. Borecole or Kale. Broccoli. Brussels Sprouts. Cauliflower. 
€abbage. Carrot. Celery. Celeriac. Corn Salad. Chives. Cress. Cress, Water. Corn, Sugar. Cucumber. Cucumber Forcing. Egg Plants. Endive. Garlic. Horseradish. Kohl 
rabi and Leek. Lettuce. Martynia. Melon, Musk. Melon, Water. Mushroom. Okra. Nasturtium. Onion. Parsley. Parsnip. Peas. Pepper. Potato. Pumpkin. Radish, 
Rhubarb. Salsify. Scorzonera. Sea Kale. Scha'lots. Spinach. Spinach—Substitute for Swiss Chard and New Zealand. Squash. Sweet Potato. Succession Crops of Veg 
eles. Tomato. Turnip. General Instructions. Implements. Monthly Calender of Operations. 


Tllustrated. Frice, postpaid, ¢2.co. 


Practical Floriculture. 


A CUIDE TO THE SUCCESSFUL PROPACATION AND CULTIVATION OF 


FLORISTS’ PLANTS. 


BY PETER HENDERSON, 


Author of “Gardening for Profit” and “Gardening for Pleasure.” 


NEW AND ENLARCED EDITION. 








Mr. Henderson is known as 
the largest Commercial Florist 
tm the country. In this new and 
enlarged edition of this work, 
he gives a full account of his 
modes of propagation and culti- 
vation. Tt is adapted to the 
wants of the amateur as well as 
the professional grower. The 
scope of the work may be judged 
from the following table of 


CONTENTS. 


Blow to Become a Florist.— 
fhe prices of Nursery and 
Greenhouse Products Abroad 
amd at Howe.—The Profits of 
Floriculture.—Aspect and Soil. 
—The Preparatiou for New, and 
the Renovation of Ola Lawns.— 
Laying out the Flower Garden. 
—pDesiens for Ornamental 
Grounds and Flower Gardens.- 
Planting of Flower Beds.—Soils 
for Potting.—Temperature and 
Moisture.—The Potting of 
Plants —Drainage in Pots.—Ex- 

rt Garden Workmen.—Cold 
rames.—Winter Protection.— 
Theconstruction of Hot Beds.— 
Greenhouse Structures.—Wide 
Greenhouses for Bedding Plants 


Propagation of Plants by Seeds. 
—Propagation by Seeds.—What 
Varieties Come ‘True from 
Seeds ?—Propagation of Plan 
| Cuttings.—* Saucer System 
of Propagation.—Propagating 
Soft-Wooded Plantsin Sum. 
mer.—Propagation of Roses by 
Cuttings —Propagating Roses 
by Grafting and og ong 
Greenhouse Plants Most in De 
mand in Marketin Sprivg.—The 
Cultivation of tie Verbena.— 
Cold-Frame Plants Most Sold in 
Market in Spring.—Plants Most 
in Demand for Window Decora: 
tiouin Winter.—Culture of Win- 
ter-Flowering Plants for Cut 
Flowers.—Rose Growing in 
Winter.—Bulbs for Winter 
Flowers.—Violets, Chrysauthe- 
mums, Carnations, and Mignon- 
ette.—Bouvardias, Stevias, 
Eupator:um, Heliotrop. s, Pion- 
settia, and o her Winter-Flow- 
ing Plants.—Orchids.—Chinese 
Primrose, Geranium, Camellia 
and Eucharis.—Plants Used for 
Foliage.—_Smilax, Asparagus, 
Ferns, etc.—Plants used for 
Decoration of Rooms.—General 
Collection of Plants Grown Un- 
der Giass.—Construction of Bou- 
and Rose Growing.—Glass, quets, Baskets, etc.—Hanging 
Glazing an?, Shading.—Modes of , f ss Baskets.—Parlor or Window 
Heating — ating by Steam.— ; aN Gardening.—Formation of 
Base Burning Water-Heater.— : Rock-Work, and Plants for 
Rocks.—Are Plants Injurious to Health?—The Injury_to Plants by Forcing.—Nature’s Iaw of Colors.—What Flowers will Grow in the Shade ?—Succession Crops in the Green 
gouse.—Packing Plants.—Plants by Mail.—Insects and Diseases affecting Plants.—Mildew.—Diary of Operations for the Year.—The culture of Grape-Vines under Glass. 


illustrated. FErice, postpaid, $1.50. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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GRAPE CULTURIST, 


By A. S. FULLER. 


This is one of the very best 
of works on the Culture of the 
Hardy Grapes, with full direc- 
tions for all departments of 
Propagation, Culture, etc. <A 
treatise on the Cultivation of 
the Native Grape, Growing 
from the Seed, Propagation by 
¥ 4 Single Buds, Cutting of Unripe 

= Wood, Propagating Houses, 
_/ 3 Cutting in Open Air, Layering 
~ the Vine, Grafting the Grape, 

\ Hybridizing and Crossing, 

Pa Transplanting, Soil and Situa- 
/Xt-\ tion, Planting the Vine, Grape 
\ Trellises, Time to Prune, and 






" Pruning and Training, Garden 
Y Culture, Insects and Diseases, 
Description of Varieties, Review 
of Various Systems of Training, 
with One Hundred Excellent 
Nee Engravings, Illustrating Plant- 
“e * y ing, Training, Grafting, etc. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
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Containing the History, Sexuality, Field and Garden Culture of Strawberries, Forcing or Pot Culture, How to Grow 
from Seed Hybridizing and all information necessary to enable everybody to raise their own Strawberries; together 
with a description of new varieties and a list of the best of the old sorts. 


Fully Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, 12mo. Price, 25 cents. 








BARRY’S FRUIT GARDEN. 


By P. BARRY. 


New Edition. Revised and Brought Down to Date by 
the Author. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


This is the standard work upon the Fruit Garden. It is writ- 
ten from the practical experience of the widely known author, 
who for more than 30 years has been at the head of one of the 
largest nurseries in America. It explains all the minutie of 
fruit-gardening, and is invaluable to any one who would become 
fully informed upon the subject of which it treats. 

CONTENTS. 

PART I.—General Principles.—Names, Descriptions and offices 

of different Parts of Fruit Trees.—Soils.—Manures.—The Ditfer- 
> ent Modes of Propagating Fruit Trees.—Pruning, its Principles 
i and Practice. : 

Part II.—The Nursery.— Soil, Situation, etc. 

PART III.—The Laying out, Arrangement and General Man- 
agement of Permanent Plantations of Fruit Trees, Selection of 
Trees and Varieties, and Pruning and Conducting Trees under 
Various Forms. . ‘ 

PART 1V.—Abridged Description of Select Varieties of Fruits. 
—Gathering, Packing, Transportation, and Preservat ion of 
Fruits.—Diseases and Insects.—Nursery, Orchard and Fruit Gar- 
den Implements. 


Price, postpaid, $2. 








Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


American Grape Growing 


—AND- 


Wine Making. 


By GEORGE HUSMANN., 
OF TALCOA VINEYARDS, NAPA, CALIFORNIA. 


With contributions of well-known Grape Grow- 
ers, giving a wide range of experience, and 
with several added chapters on the Grape in- 
dustries of California. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


PROFESSOR GEO. HUSMANN, the author of this volume 
is the recugnized authority on Grape Growing and Wine 
Making in the United States, and his reputation has like 
wise extended all over Europe. His labors aud inve:tiga- 
tions, prolonged over a period of more than twenty ye: 
were fully recognized by his appointment as Professor o 
Horticulture in the Missouri State University Since then, 
the practical value of his acquirements has been still fur- 
ther acknowledged by his being called to supervise the 
operations of a California vineyard of Several hundred 
acres. Years ago he made himself widely known through 
the Grap- Culturist, a periodical which he bimself esta 
lished. He presents in this volume the results of all his 
labors and investigations; including in the present en- 
larged edition his experience and extended observations 
in California. In order to adapt the work to every latitude, 
the author gives the methods of eminent grape growers ib 
all parts of the Union. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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Grasses of North America, 


For Farmers and Students. 
By W. J. BEAL, M. A., M. Se., Ph. D. 


Professor of Botany and Forestry in Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


This is the most recent and complete work on Grasses 
intended for farmers and general readers who have not 
studied Botany. While the author does not attempt to 
give a complete acccunt of the structure and physiology 
of poe, sufficient space and illustrations are devoted 
to this subject to enable the reader to form a clear idea of 
their general structure. Realizing the importance of for- 
age plants. Dr. Beal has taken special pains to embody 
in this work the opinions and experiences of the most 

rominent botanists and specialists in all parts of the 

Jnited States. In the leading chapters of the work are 
treated successively :—The structure, form and develop- 
ment of the grasses; The power of motion in plants; 
Classifying, naming, describing, collecting, ae oh 
es; Native grazing lands; Grasses for cultivatiun; Early 
attempts to cultivate grasses; Testing seeds, some com- 
mon weeds; Grasses for pastures and meadows; Prepara- 
tion of the soil and seeding; Care of grass lands; Makin: 
hay; Some requisites for success in a grass; The best so 
and climate for pasture grasses; New grasses for new or 
old stations: Improving by selection: Improving by cross- 
fertilization of the flowers; Grasses for the lawn, the gar- 
den, and for decoration; The leguminosz or pulse family; 
The enemies of grasses and clovers; The fungi of forage 
plants; and Biography. 


8vo. Cloth. Price postpaid $2.50. 
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Grasses and Forage Plants. 


A Practical Treatise on Fodder Plants in the Uni- 
ted States and British Provinces. 


By CHAS. L. FLINT. 
REVISED EDITION. ILLUSTRATED. 


This work when first published took at once first rank 
among agricultural publications, which favorable record 
it has continued up to the present date. The new edition 
is made still more valuable by its manv illustrations which 
have been added to enable the reader to ideutify the vari- 
ous grasses at a glance, which are used for forage. The 
following chapters treat on:—Natural history of the true 
grasses which are used for forage; The cerealia, or grasses 
cultivated for their seeds; The artificial grasses, or plants 
cultivated and used like grasses though not belonging to 
the grass family; The grass-like rushes, carices and sedges, 
commonly called grasses; Various classifications of tbe 
grasses; The comparative nutritive value of the grasses; 
The climate and seasons, and the influence on the grasses; 
Selection, mixture, and sowing of grass seeds; Time and 
mode of cutting grass for hay; curing and securing hay; 
and general treatment of grass lands. 


Cloth, 12mo. $2. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 














+ HENDERSON'S + 


NEW HANDBOOK OF PLANTS, 


AND GENERAL HORTICULTURE. 





By PETER HENDERSON. 





A New and Revised Edition, with Copious Illustrations. 








MMIRGe Gli) 


This new edition comprises about fifty per cent more genera than the former one, and embraces the botanical name 
(accentuated according to the latest authorities), derivation, natural order, etc., together witha short hisiory of the 
different genera, and the concise instructions for their propagation and culture. A valuable feature of the boot, 
particularly to amateurs, is the great care that has been ygivento obtain all the leading or common English names, 
together with aco. prehensive glossary of Botanical and Technical terms. Plain instructions are also given for the 
cultivation of the principal vegetables, fruit and flowers—both for the Amateur, Florist and Market Gardener—particu- 
larly full instructions on forcing Koses, Buls a: ad other plants used for cut flowers in winter, also Tomatoes, Grapes, 
Cucumbers, Mushrooms, Strawberries, etc.. together with comprehensive practical directioas »bout soils, manures, 
roads, draining, implements. greenhouse buildings, heating by steam and hot water, propagating by seeds and cuttings, 
window gardening, shrubs. trees, ete. In short, every thing relating to General Horticulture is given in alphabetical 
erder, in a way so complete as to made it, asa book of reference, equally as valuable as encyclopedias of gardening 
four times its size. Henderson’s New Haudbook of Plants and General Horticulture contains about 8vv illustrations. 


Price, postpaid, $4.00. 





New and Enlarged Edition. 


URIOUS INSECTS OF THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


BENEFICIAL INSECTS. 


By MRS. MARY TREAT. 





Those who remember Mrs. Treat’s articles in “ Hearth and Home,” and other periodicals, need not be told of the 
pleasing manner in which she presents scientific facts. Butshe is more than a popular writer; as an original investiga. 
tor, she has added much to our knowledge of both Plants and Insects, and those who are familiar with Darwin’s works 
are aware that he gives her credit for important observations and discoveries. This book 1s new and enlarged, and 
wiil be found one of the most valuable, as a popular work, that has ever been issued. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
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PARSONS ON THE ROSE. 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture and 
History of the Rose. 


BY SAMUEL B. PARSONS. 


New and Revised Edition. Illustrated. 





The Rose is the only flower that can be said to have 
ahistory. It is popular now, and was so ceuturies ago, 
In his work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered 
up the curious Jegends concerning the flower, and gives 
us an idea of the esteem in which it was held in former 
times. Asimple garden classification has been adopted, 
and the leading varieties under each class enumerated 
and briefly described. The chapters on multiplication 
cultivation and training, are very full, and the work is 
altogether the most complete of any before the public. 

CONTENTS: Chapter I-Botanical Clas-ification. 
Il—Garden Classification. IUI—General Culture of the 
Rose. IV—Soil, Situation and Plantiog. V—Pruning, 
Training and Bedding. VI—Potting and Forcing. -Vid 
—Propagation ViiI—Multiplication by Seed and Hy- 
bridizing. IX—Diseases and Insects Attacking the 
Rose. X—Ear'y History of the Rose, and Fables respect- 
ing its Origin. XI—Luxurious Use of the Rose. XII—The 
Rose in Ceremo:.ies and Festivals, andin the Adornment 
of Burias Places. XII1I—The Rose in the Middle Ages, 
XIV—Perfumes of the Rose. XV—Medical Properties oj 
the Rose. XVI—General Remarks. 


New and Revised Edition. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. : 








New and Enlarged Edition. 


Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden, 


By JULIUS J. HEINRICH. 





Anew and enlarged edition of this usefvl, timely work 
which treats upon asubject in which thousands of ladies 
young and old are interested. How many mothers an@ 
daughters take pleasure in making a window inthe home 
attractive with plants and flowers! All such will be glaéd 
to read what Mr Heinrich will tell them about in this 
book, which embodies his personal experience for a long 
period in window gardening. 


Over 70 Illustrations. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 75 cents, 


Sent postpxid toall parts of the World with the exception of Seuth Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shilling»’ worth of Books 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette 


Piace, New York. 
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KEEPING ONE COW. 


Being the Experience of a Number of Practical Writers, in Clear and Condensed Form, 
upon the 


Management of a Single Milch Cow. 
Illustrated with Full Page Engravings of the most Famous Dairy Cows. 


NOTES BY THE PRESS. 


Designed to show the utility of every fam:]. (where it is at all practicable) keeping its own cow. The tes'imony 
fiven ist at of the experience of q-ie a numer of well-known writer- and practica: men, and the subject is one of 
particular sterest to a large proportion of our pe ple.— Cincinnati Live Stock Review. 

Pure, rich, ‘resh, wholesome tlk is such an important matter n a family, especially one where there are young 
children, that a good service has been rendered by showing bow it ean be produced in abundance at the cheapest rates. 
The volum :, Of con enient size, s attractive y nade with a number of illustrations, among which are por rait- of eight 
famous dairy cows. one of hem eing a cow be onging to Queen Victoria, and 1.ow kept at the Shaw Farm, Wind.or 
Hm Park —7/ke Evening Mail, New York. 

The vi lume is edited by Col. Maso. C. Weld,and Prof. Manly Miles, authorit es on dairy ma'ters. So'l, cops, 
stab] s, care of manure, soiling care of cow and calf. and every con eivable point ¢ nnected with the subject, are 
tr: ated of under a score of ditfere t circumstances, aud bring to t! e reader a variety of methods from which to select. 
Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 

Compo-ed of con ributions from fifteen or sixteen writers on p»nts connec‘'e¢d with the subject, selected from 
pea ly 100 paners submitted for the purpese....The work is il ustrated with a number of portraits of famous dairy cows 
of different breeds, and ome other engravings 0 buildings, e e.— Cultivator and Country Gentleman, Albany, N. 

Th s bo«k pres: nts the individusl experie cexsa d advice of acknowledged authorities and is designed to show that 
ever family should hav its owncow. The list of contributors to it embraces Mr. He ry E Alvord, of Massachusetts; 
Prof. D. D. Slade, of Harvaid College; Mr. PB. S. Norris, of New York; Mr. Geo. G. Duffie, of Alabama; aud other 
writers of pruminence.—/ndianapolis Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind 


Cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 








Seeding Animals. 


A practical w rk uponthe Laws f Animal Growth, -pecial y applied to the Rearing and Feeding Horses, Cattle, 
Dairy Cows, Sueep and Swine. BY ELLIOT W. STEWART. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 





Hog-Raising and Pork-Making. 
By RUFUS BACON MARTIN, 


CONTENTS—The Swine Industry—Popular Bree 's of Swine—Bree'ling—Young Pigs or Shoats—Fee *ing—Experi- 
ments in Fat ening Swine—Diseases and their treatment—Hog C: olera—Construction of Pig Pens—Summary. 


Paper, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 


MILGH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING, 


Comprising the B eeds, Breeding, and Management in Health and Disease, of Dairy 
aud Other Stock; the S-lection of Milch Cows, with a full explana- 
tion of Guenon’s Method; The Culture of Forage 
Plants, ete., revised edition. 














By CHARLES L. FLINT. 


The early editions of this standard work have met wi hso much f:vor that the author has been induced to revise 
his work and keep itab east«f bet mes. Much pr gress bas been made in Dairy H sbandry, especially in associated 
dairy ng, and changes of importance in this direction ar.- here treated with espevia) care. To his own experience in 
the care of Cheese and Butter Dairying the aut or has add d wide observation athered from tue b st dairy districts 
ef this country, as well as the mosi ren wned dairy seciious in Europe. Am -ngthe most mportant chapters of the 
work «. av be me tie ed, T e Various Rac s of Pure Bread Catile in the United States; American Grades f Native 
Cattle; T e Prine plesof B eeding; The Selection of Mileh Cows; Feeding and Mana ement of Dairy Cattle; T e 
Raising of Calves; Culture of Grass an other Plants recommended f r Fodder; Mitk; Bu ter and th- But er Dai y; 
The Chee e Dary; The Diseases of Dairy Stork; The Dairy Husbandry in Holland; Le te’ toa Da ry-woman; As-o- 
eiated Dair e-; an: an Appendix ov Horsefall’s Management of Dairy Cattle, with a treatise on Pleuro-pueumonia, 
Black Tongue, and Milk Sickness. 


Cloth, 12mo. Frice, postpaid, $2.00. 





CATTLE AND THEIR DISEASES. 


By A. J. Murray,M R.C.V.S. Breeding Management of Cattle. This is one of the very few works d voted exclu 
sively to cattle diseases, and wil be particularly valuable to cattlemen, fo that reason. It is written in plain, simp] 
language, ea ily unde:stood by any farmer, while it is learned and ‘echnical enough to satisfv any veterinary su geon. 
The prince pal chapte st eat upon Stables and Suetter; Care and Management; Attention after Calvin :; Inflammation; 
Conta ieus and | fectious Diseases; Auth ax Diseases; Diseases of the organs of C reulation; Diseases of the Respi a- 
tory Organs; Diseases of the Digesti_e Organs; Diseases of the Intestines, Spleen aad Liver; The Nervous System and 
Organs of the Senses; Di easesof the Eye an Ear; Diseases of the Skin; Diseases of the Urinary aud Generative 
Qrgaus; Dietetic and Consti utional Disease ; Acvi ents; Operations; Poisoning, ete., ete. Llustrated. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 





CATTLE BREEDING. 


By Wm. Warfield. Thi< work is by common consent the most valuable treatise on cattle-breeding ever published in 
America—va uabie because pre-eminently practical—and will tand for yea s as the highest authority in th field it so 
admirably covers. This work is the result of actual xperi-nce and obs«rvance of a practica! man. It is of the must 
importance to beginners and young breeders while vete an breeders find it in aluable in breeding, feeding and hand- 
ling cattie. Am eng ths principal chapier are: Breeding as a Science and an Art; Heredity; The Breede ’s Corner 
Stene; Atavism; Prepotene ; Variation; Introduetion to Principles of Breeding; Line Breeding; Natural Breeding; 
Historical Testimony; Cross-Bre dinz; Grad» Breedin.; Pedigree; The Selection of B.ecding Animals; She ter; Gen 
erai Care and Att ntion, and Feeding Methods, ete., ete. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 





“THE VETERINARY CYCLOPEDIA.” 


Every Man 
His Own Cattle 
Doctor. 


By Prof. George Armatage, M. R. C. V. S. 


ce 


With Copious Notes, Recipes, etc., and Over 
350 Practical Illustrations, Showing 
Forms of Diseases and 
Treatment. 


In the rapid strides which veterinary science has made 
great improvements av taken plac- in the mode of 
treatment as well as in the estimate of disease. In this 
work the auth r’s aim bas beew tu describe all known 
diseases and to give the latest and hest information, based 
upon the ex; erience of the most celebrated practitioners, 
both as reg«rds the prevention and the eur of every form 
of diseas in all varieties and breeds of cattle. 

Allavailsble material h»s been utilized. and we believe 
we eans fely present this volu : e as the best practical 
treatise on th~ subject. a: d one that fully meets the re- 
quirements of the present day. 


Complete in One Large Octavo Volume 
ot 894 Pages. 


Half Morocco. Price, postpaid, $7.50. 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition of a Val- 
uable Work. 


Swine Hushandry. 


A Practical Manual for 


BREEDING, REARING AND MAN- 
AGEMENT OF SWINE, AND THE 
PREVENTION AND TREAT- 
MENT OF THEIR 
DISEASES. 

——— 


By the HON. F. D. COBURN. 
Illustrated. 





CONTENTS—Introducto y—Value of the Hog Product 
—Breeds of Swine. their Characteristics and Worth—Rais 
ing nd Fattening Swine—Hog Houses and Peus—Siaugh- 
tering, Curing and Preservi: g—Effe. ts of Cold Weather on 
Fattening Swine—Some General Observ tion-—Roo ing 
and its Prevention—Ear Mutilation—Ear Marks—Relation 
between Prices of Corn and Pork—Standard of Exe Hence 
and Seale of Points, ete.—Diseases of S : ine. Practical In- 
formation as to their causes, Symptoms, Prevention and 
Cure. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


a Aa 


The Practical Poultry- 
eee 


A Complete and Standard Guide to the 


MANAGEMENT OF 
POULTRY FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE 
». ARKETS, OR EXHIBITION, 
oo 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


—_ 


By L. WRIGHT. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
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THE FAMILY HORSE. Every Man His Own Horse Doctor, 


Its Stabling, Care and F'eedine. 
A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR DORSE-KEEPERS. By GEO. A. MARTIN. 
= se een == = TESS =e Sse - 


By Prof. CEO. ARMATACE, M.R.C.V.S. 
IN WHICH IS EMBODIED 


Blaine’s Veterinary Art, 


WITH NUMEROUS RECIPES, STEEL 
PLATES, AND PRACTICAL ANA- 
TOMICAL AND SURGICAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A valuable and comprehensive guide for both the 
professional and general reader, with the fullest 
information regarding all diseases, local injuries, 
lameness, operations, poisons, the dispensatory,ete., 
etc., with Practical Anatomical and Surgical Illus- 
trations. 

ONE LARGE OCTAVO VOLUME, 830 PAGES, 

308 Wood Engravings, and 13 Full Page Plates. 
Half Morocco. Price, postpaid, &7.50. 











THE BRIDLE BITS. 


A TREATISE ON 


Practical Horsemanship. 


By Col. J.C. BATTERSBY. 


A valuable work on horsemanship, and the horse’s 


Of the thirteen million horses which are estimated to be owned in the United States, fully two millions are kept | mouth, by an accomplished horseman and experi- 
in cities and villages, All of these, besides many of those classed as farm horses, ar® purchased after they have attained | at > . het ° ® 
full growth, and have been broken to harness or saddle. The owners of sucl. horses have no personal interest in ques- enced cavalry officer. It is full of information for 
tions relating to breeding or early training; but the subsequent care, feeding and management are matters of daily im- 
portance tothem. It is to meet the wants of such persons that this work was prepared. Breeding and training are not | 
discussed in its pages, but it treats of the daily care, shelter and management of horses, whether kept for work or | [llustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.00 
pleasure. The subject of feeding is examined at some length. both from a scientific and a practical point of view. The 
horse well merits the most careful. judicious and humane treatment. It is the willing. affectionate servant of man, bear- 
ing oe ane ministering to his te Yet no ge ha — is subject to so pb -” coe een of omggr | 
mg and disability. Nearly, if not quite all, of these are the result of well-meant ignorance or willful maltreatment. A | " ’ 
vast amount of quackery, empiricism and superstition in regard to horse management has become traditional. Much of Prof. Oscar R. Gleason s New Horse Book. 
this is being dispelled throngh the efforts of enlightened American veterinary practitioners and horse-keepers. This 


work is in full sympathy with the ideasand practices of such men. ere: 
CONTENTS: Selecting a Horse.—Feeding and Watering —Barns and Stables.—Stable Management —Clipping, 
Singeing and Trimming.—On the Road.—Riding on Horseback.—Harness and Vehicles.—Shoeing and Care of the Feet. 


—Ailments and Remedies.—Prize Essays: Stabling, Feed and Care; How to select a Horse and Keep It; Views of a 


Veteran; The Family Horse in the Prairie States. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, %1.00. \| 6 | OUS f ORSES 
| 


AMERICAN CATTLE. By PROFESSOR OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


every lover or owner of a horse. 











THEIR HISTORY, BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT. _ 9 _ 
THE RENOWNED HORSE TRAINER. 
REVISED AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME BY THE AUTHOR. 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN, In addition to full directions for Handling Vi- 
Ex-President New York State Agricultural Society, etc., etc. cious Horses, Breaking Colts, ete., the volume 


The object of this work is not only to give a historical account of the Bovine race, and to suggest to our farmers and comprises very instructive chapters on Teaching 


cattle breeders the best methods of their production and management, but also to exalt and ennoble this pursuit to the Se 
dignity to which it is entitled in the various departments of American agriculture. It is a thoroughly exhaustive work, | Horses ‘Tricks, Huw to tell the Age of Horses, 


iciaaiiainareees: sen aan ste So * Price, postpaid, $2.50. Horse Shoeing, Diseases, Ladies’ Equestrianism ; 

also adissertation on Dogs—How to Teach them, 
and How to Treat their Diseases. This work will 
undoubtedly attract attention, and must prove of 
special interest and value to myriads of horse own- 
ers and handlers. Its author is beyond question 
the most complete expert in handling horses in 
this country and hence the best authority on the 


subject. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, Price, postpaid, 50 cts 








THE 


ERCHERON HORSE, 


IN AMERICA. IN FRANCE, 


a By Col. M. C. WELD. By CHAS. DU HAYS. 


ON MILCH COWS. NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 





ate 


GUENON 





A TREATISE ON THE BOVINE SPECIES IN GENERAL. TRANSLATED FROM The history of the Percherons in America, their 
THE LAST AND ENLARGED EDITION OF GUENON. increasing popularity and influence on the horse 


By THOS. J. HAND, Secretary American Jersey Cattlé Club. stock of the vrggaetidy are concisely treated by Col. 
WITH OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. Weld, while the history of the breed, its origin, 
an ope ae “4 —_ the last work issued by the author before his death, and. of course, embodies mere gg rh systematic improvement, ete., are treated by Mons, 
latest views, and such changes in and additions to the early treatise as his experience taught him were needed. aving ; e459 : 
had ape renee — to compare this translation with the original, we can Restify to its fideiity, and, so far as the lan- Chas. Du H 1ys, the most distinguished of French 
guage allows, literal exactness. The many illustra ions being reproduced by photography, the volume is the most com- eee 
plete presentation of Guenon’s treatise to be found ‘nthe “eed ay = siti authors serene ites the horee. e 
Copiously Illustrated. C'oth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.00. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 50 cts 





Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANGE JUDL) COMPANY, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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“A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE.” 


Life and Writings of Frank Forrester. 


(HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT.) 


Embracing the first full and authentic Memoir by Col. Thomas Picton, Herbert’s “pupil, friend, and*life-long com 
panion,” Fugitive Sketches. Unpublished Manuscripts, Contributions from old Friends and Companions, etc., etc. 

Edited by Davi' W. Judd Two volumes, Crown. 8vo. Handsomely printed on Tinted Paper. Elegantly illustra- 
ted wi h Full page Portrait of Herbert in Hunting Costume, an accurate Picture of “The Cedars,” and many other 


appropriate illustrations. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 per Volume. 


American Game Bird Shooting. 


By JOHN MORTIMER MURPHY, 





“Mr. Murphy is par excellence the 
-best litterateur of sporting literature 
since Frank Forrester, and in many 
respects is even his superior.”—Bos- 
ton Post. 

‘ This is the only book yet publish- 
. ed which gives the haunts and hab- 
~ its of the feathered game of the 
North American Continent f:om a 
sportsman’s point of view, and is 
therefore valuable to all lovers of 
the gun.”—The Sportsman. 

“Mr. Murphy possesses the some- 
what rare faculty of giving a vast 
amount of information in a concise 
and interesting manner —‘American 
Game Bird Shooting’ will be found 
fully as interesting to the ordinary 
reader as to the most ardent votary 
of the dog and gun.”—J. F. Herald. 

“ A work which may be read with 
both pleasure and profit by sports 
men generally, and it is a timely ad- 
dition to the literature of sport.”— 
Turf, Feld and Farm. 





HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. Tinted Paper. Price, postpaid, $2. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
A VALUABLE BOOK FOR EVERY OWNER OF A DOG. 


‘See de QGP 


Of Great Britain, America and Other Countries. 





Their Breeding Training, and Management in Health and Disease, comprising all the Essential! Parts of the two 
Standard Works on the Dog by Stunehenge. Thereby furnishing what ouce cost $11.25 for $2.00. It describes the best 
Game and Hunt ng Grouds in America. Gives names of Prize Winners in Dog Shows down to 188. Contains over 
One Hundred Beautiful Engravings embracing most noted Dogsin both Continents. Making together, with chapters by 
American writers, the most complete Dog Book ever published. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 





Recollections of Fly-Fishing 
Sinan : 
Trout, 


Ps AND— 


GRAYLING. 


—WITH— 





notes on their Haunts, Habits and History. By Edward 
Hamilton, M D., F. L.S., ete. Wlustrated by Mezzotint 
Engraving by Francis Seymour Haden, Esq., and other 
Woodcuts. 

“This book is both entertaining and valuable for its 
matter and its appearance ”’—7'he Nation. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


The Scientific Angler, 


BEING A GENERAL AND INSTRUCTIVE 
WORK ON ARTISTIC ANGLING. 


By the late David Foster. Compiled by his Sons, and 
Edited by William C. Harris, Editor of the “ American 
Angler. 

David Foster was born at Burton-on-Trent, England, 
September 22d, 18'5, and, at the date of his recent death, 
was kuown wherever a salmon, trout or grayling fivy is 
thrown in the kimgdom of Great Britatn as the I aak Wal- 
ton of the nineteenth century. This angling patronymic, 
joined to that of “Old David,” by which he was more fam- 
iliarly known, indicates the esteem and affection in wnich 
he was held by English lovers of the F 


The Habits and F 
Hauuts of Fish— 
Bottom Fishing 
(General )—Pike 
Fishing —Spinning 
for Trout — Worm 
Fishing for Trout 
—Grub Fishing for 
G: ay ling—Pisca 
torial Entomology 
—On Fly Masing— 
Fly Fishing fos 
Trout and Guiay- 
ling—Live Fly and 
Beetle Fishing— 
Notes on the 
Month for Fly 
Fishing—Salmon 
and  Sea_ Trout 
Fishing—About 
Hooks. 


“This is a book that will please each and every disciple 
of Isaac Walion...... and we can heartily recomwmend it to 
all followers of the gentle art.”—. ¥. Herald. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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THE GAME FISH 


OF THE NORTHERN STATES AND 
BRITISH PROVINCES, 


With an account of the Salmon and Sea-Trout Fishing of 
Canada and New Brunswick, together with Simple Diree- 
tions for Tying Artificial Flies, ete., ete. 


By ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT, 


Author of “Superior tishing,” ‘Florida, and the Game 
Water-Birds,” ‘Five Acres Too Much,” Polyanthus,” etc., ete 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


SUPERIOR FISHING; 


or, the S riped Bass, Trout, Black Bass, and Blue-Fish of 
the Northern States. Kmbracing Full Directions for 
Dressing Artificial Flies with the Feathers of American 
Birds; an Account ofa Sporting Visit to Lake Superior, 
etc., ete. 


By ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 
Illustrated. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
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and the Game-Birds of the Atlautie Coast and the Lakes 
of the United S'ates. Witha Full Account of the Sport- 
ing along onr Sea-shores and Inland Waters, and Remarks 
on Breech-Loaders aud Hamwmeriless Guus. 


By ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 
Ilustrated, 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Fig. 61. 


REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS 
OF PLANTS. 


DIVISION 1.—CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF THE 
PLANT. - 

THE VOLATILE PART OF PLANTS—Distinctions 

and Definitions; Elements of the Volatile Part of 


Vegetable Organic 


Plants; Chemical Affinity; L : 
Water; Carb- 


Compounds or Elements of Plants; Cal 
aydrates; Vegetable Acids; Fats; Albuminoids 
and Ferments; Amides; Alkaloids; Phosphorized 
Substances. H 
THE ASH OF PLANTS—Ingredients of the Ash. | 
Non-metallic Elements: Carbon and its Com- | 
pounds; Sulphur and its Compounds. Phosphorus 
and its Compounds; Chlorine and its Compounds; | 
Silicon and its Compounds. Metallic Elements: | 
2otassium and its Compounds; Sodium and_ its 
Gompounds; Calcium and its Compounds; Mag- | 
nesium and its Compounds; Iron and its Com- | 
pounds; Manganese and its Compounds. Salts: 
Carbonates; Sulphates; Phosphates; Chlorides; 
Nitrates. | 
QUANTITY, DISTRIBUTION, AND VARIATIONS OF | 
THE ASH—Table of Proportions of Ash in Vege- | 


table Matter; Special Composition of the Ash of 
Agricultural Plants; Constant Ingredients; Uni- 
form Composition of Normal Specimens of Given 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


By PROFESSOR SAMUEL W. JOHNSON. 


New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, 4 


if 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 





OF CONTENTS. 


Composition of 


TABLE 


Plants; Table of Ash-Analyses; 


| Different Parts of Piants; Like composition of 


similar plants; Variability of ash of same species; 
What is normal composition of the ash of a Plant ? 


| To what extent is each ash-ingredient essential or 
| accidental ? Water Culture; Essential ash-ingred- 
| ents; Is Sodium Essential to Agricultural Plants? 


Iron indispensable; Manganese unessential; Is 


| Chlorine indispensable ? Silica is not essential; 


Ash ingredients taken up in exeess; Disposition 
of superfluous matters; State of Ash-ingredients 


| in plant; Functions of the Ash-ingredients. 


JusT How PLANTS GROW—Quantitative Rela- 
tions among the Ingredients of Plants; Composi- 


; tion of the plant in successive stages of growth; | 
| Composition and Growth of the Oat Plant. 


DIVISION II. THE STRUCTURE OF THE PLANT 
AND OFFICES OF ITS ORGANS. 
GENERALITIES—Organism, Organs. 
PRIMARY ELEMENTS OF ORGANIC STRUCTURE— 
The Vegetable Cell; Vegetable Tissues. 
VEGETATIVE ORGANS—The Root; Offices of Root; 
Apparent Search for Food; Contact of Roots with 
Soil; Absorption by Root; Soil Roots, Water Roots, 
Air Roots ; The Stem ; Buds; Layers, Tillering ; Root 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED! 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE FARMER! 
THE STUDENT’S COMPANION! 


rlOom, $2.00. 





This great work has stood for nearly a quarter of a century as:the standard authority y 
in its field. For the past two years, Prof. Johnson has been engaged in revising it. 
work has been practically rewritten throughout, and brought down to date, as containing 
the substance of all knowledge on the topics presented. 
of this newly-revised book may be gained from the review printed in this issue of the 
Also from the following extracts from the 


A partial idea of the great value 








A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure and Life of the Plant. 
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SLIP OF A BARLEY ROOT. 


stocks; Tubers; Structure of the Stem; Endoge 
nous Plants; Exogenous Plants; Sieve-cells; 

Leaves; Leaf Pores; Exhalation of Water Vapor} 
Offices of Foliage. 

_REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS—The Flower; Fertiliza 
tion; Hybridizing; Species; Varieties; Fruit; 
Seed; Embryo; Vitality of seeds and their influ- 
ence on the Plants they produce; Duration of Vi- 
tality; Use of old and unripe seeds; Density of 
seeds; Absolute weight of seeds; Signs of Excel- 
lence; Ancestry; Race-vigor. 

___ DIVISION III. LIFE OF THE PLANT. 

GERMINATION —Introductory; Phenomena ef 
Germination ; Conditions of Germination ; 1 roper 
Depth of Sowing; Chemical Physiology of Germi- 
nation; Chemistry of Malt. 

FooD OF THE PLANT when independent of the 
Seed; The Juices of the Plant; Their Nature and 
Movements; Flow of Sap; Composition of Sap; 
Kinds of Sap; Motion of Nutrient Matters; Causes 
of Motion of the Juices; Porosity of Tissues; Im 
bibition; Liquid Diffusion; Osmose or Membrane 
Diffusion ; Root Action; Selective Power of Plant; 
Mechanical Effects of Osmose. 

TABLE—Composition of Agricultural Products. 


THE COMPANION BOOK, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


HOW CROPS FEED. 


A Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil as related to the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. 


The work entitled ‘‘How Crops Grow,” has been received with very great favor, not only in America but in Europe. It has been re- 


published in England under the joint editorship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester, and a 
translation into German has been published at the instigation of Professor von Liebig. This volume—the companion to ‘‘How Crops Grow” 


—has been welcomed by those who appreciate the scientific aspects of Agriculture, and are persuaded that a true Theory is the surest guide 


to a successful practice. 
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Cloth, izmo. rice, postpaid, $2.00. 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


THE TREES OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA. By 
Charles S. Newhall, with an introductory note 
by Dr. N. L. Britton. 8vo. pp. 250. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

Every lover of nature, and especially of trees 
and forests, who has not made a special study of 
botany has often been annoyed by his inability to 
ascertain the names of the trees met with in 
parks and native forests. In fact, as the author 
states, his first incentive to writing this book was 
to have it for his own use. The system adopted 
here is so simple that any one, without the slight- 
ést knowledge of botany, can determine the 
native trees of the Northeastern United States 
east of the Mississippi river, and of Canada. The 
trees described are divided into two great classes ; 
those with simple leaves, and those with com- 
pound leaves. The first class is subdivided into 
trees with alternate, opposite, and indeterminate 
teaves. The first and second divisions are again 
divided into leaves with entire, lobed, and toothed 
edges. The class of compound leaves is divided 
into hand-shaped and feather-shaped leaves, each 
with several subdivisions similar to those of the 
first class. The ready determining of the trees 
is still more facilitated by the very accurate out- 
line illustrations accompanying each’ species 
described, and in not a few cases outlines of the 
fruits and flowers are also given. There is no at- 
tempt, whatsoever, made in giving botanical 
descriptions of the formation of flowers and 
fruits, but the clear and accurate descriptions of 
the leaves, stems and bark of the trees, also of the 
general appearance of the flowers and fruits, when 
they are conspicuous, give the student a good 
idea of the character of each tree. To this is added 
the geographical distribution of each species, and 
in many eases the uses of its wood and other parts. 
While from a scientific standpoint this work can- 
not be regarded as an important addition to our 
botanical literature, for the beginner in the study 
of trees, and as an incentive to further and more 
scientific study of trees and plants its value can 
hardly be overestimated. The book is handsomely 
bound and faultless in its typographical features. 

Sold by the Orange Judd Co. Price postpaid 
$2.50. 

THE AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS HERD BOOK, 
containing a record of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle: 
Vol. LIL., entries from No. 9,801 to 12,500 inelusive. 
We cannot do better than to quote from the pre- 

face to this handsome and valuable volume com- 
piled by Thomas McFarlane, secretary and treas- 
nrer of the Association: “The pedigrees of, 1,196 
bulls and 1,504 cows will be found recorded in this 
volume of the American Aberdeen-Angus Herd 
Book. There is a total of 2,700 entries. * * * * * 
In the breeders’ and owners’ index there will be 
found, grouped together, the names and numbers 
of animals bred and originally owned by the sev- 
eral breeders and owners, thus furnishing ready 
means for locating animals upon the record.” Be- 
sides these features, the book contains the addres- 
ses of all the breeders and owners mentioned in 
the text, altogether making 512 pages of matter 
invaluable to all breeders of this class of stock. 





SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS: Proceedings of 
the Sixth Annual Convention held in Boston, 
Mass. 

This pamphlet of about 150 pages is full of inter- 
asting and timely information. In addition to the 
report of the various proceedings, it contains the 
leading papers read and the discussions thereon. 
The officers for the current year are: President, 
M. H. Norton; vice-president, John Chambers; 


secretary, W. J. Stewart; and treasurer, M. A. 
‘Tunt. 
a 
Book Chat. 


Rartlett, Clark Co., Ill., wants to know some- 
inc of the theory of farming and the nature of 
tho growing of plants. The best and most instrue- 
2 works on this subject are S. W. Johnson’s 
‘iow Crops Feed and How Crops Grow. The latter 
work has just been entirely rewritten and en- 
larged. It is acomplete treatise on the chemical 
composition, structure and life of plants. In 
establishing an agricultural library, we should 
place these two works first on the list. The price 
is $2 each, postpaid. 
W. J. Murphy, Province Quebec, Canada, desires 
information on raising hogs for market. In addi- 





tion to the valuable practical papers which appear 
in almost every number of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
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CULTURIST we recommend F. D. Coburn’s Swine 
Husbandry. It is a practical manual for the rear- 
ing, breeding and management of swine and the 
prevention and treatment of their diseases; price 
$1.75 by mail. This work is written by one of the 
most practical swine raisers of Kansas, and will 
be found invaluable to any one engaged in this 
industry. Another not less valuable work on this 
subject is, Harris on the Pig. This work is espe- 
cially noted for its excellent, clear descriptions 
and illustrations of the various breeds of swine, 
the construction of piggeries, ete.; $1.50. 

J. W. Kelly, Highland Co., O. Peter Henderson’s 
Gardening for Profit has long been held as the 
standard authority on the successful cultivation 
of vegetables for the market or family garden. It 
was revised and brought up to the present day by 
its author shortly before his death. It is amply 
illustrated and ought to be in every farmer’s and 
gardener’s library; $2. Another valuable work on 
this subject is, Money in the Garden, by P. T. 
Quinn, $1.50; also, How to make the Garden Pay, 
by T. Greiner, $2. 

William Strong, Wayne Co., Ind.: While there 
are several books treating on the diseases of 
special classes of animals, the best work on the 
treatment of the diseases of all domestie animals 
is the Veterinary Adviser, by Dr. James Law. 
This work, while it expiains the pathology and 
treatment of diseases, is written in so plain and 
concise a language that any intelligent farmer 
may be able to inform himself how to prevent and 
alleviate the common ailments of his live-stock, 
and judge by the symptoms and know when it is 
time to call for a professional veterinarian ; $3. 

Emory G. Edwards, Baltimore Co., Md.: Promi- 
nent among the recent works on sheep husbandry 
is Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual ($1.50). It is richly 
illustrated with portraits of the various breeds of 
sheep, which are accurately described. The man- 
agement of sheep at all seasons is fully and clearly 
explained, also breeding for all purposes, and a 
large chapter treats on the anatomy and diseases 
of the sheep and their treatment. Another work 
of great value is the American Merino for Wool 
and Mutton, by Steven Powers. As its title indi- 
sates, it is written with a special view to the 
American Merinos, yet it contains a vast amount 
of practical and useful information on the selee- 
tion, care, breeding and diseases of sheep in all 
sections of the United States; $1.50. 

R. H. Kerr, Prince Edward Island, wants a work 
on the planting of apple and other trees. The 
only recent work exclusively devoted to the apple 
is L. H. Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Culture. It 
has various chapters, most of which are illus- 
trated, treating on soil, location, planting, selec- 
tion, varieties, manures, pruning, training, graft- 
ing, picking and packing the fruit for market. 
Several chapters are devoted to the various insect 
enemies of the apple trees; price 75 cents. 

M. Peters, Columbia Co., N. Y., intends to build 
an icehouse, and desires instructions in the mat- 
ter. Several plans for icehouses have appeared in 
former numbers of the AMERICAN AGRIGULTUR- 
ist. In the book entitled Barn Plans and Out- 
buildings will be found valuable information for 
any one who intends to build an icehouse. 


FROM THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
Publications Received from November | to December 1, 1890. 


COLORADO — Exp. Sta. at Fort Collins, Bul. 13, 
October, the measurement and division of water 
used for irrigation. 

DELAWARE—Exp. Sta. at Newark, Bul. 10, Octo- 
ber, diseases of the vine. 

GEORGIA— Exp. Sta. at Athens, second annual 
report, 1890. 

lowA—Exp. Sta. at Ames, Bul. 11, November, 
experiments in storing and making hay, cultivated 
and wild varieties of the grasses of Iowa, creamery 
and dairy notes, potato stalk weevil, apple cureu- 
lio, kerosene emulsion as a sheep dip and as a de- 
stroyer of parasites upon domestic animals; third 
annual report. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Hatch Exp. Sta. at Amherst, 
Bul. 22, meteorology. 

MICHIGAN — Exp. Sta. at Agricultural College, 
P. O., Bul. 65, August, planting for honey; Bul, 68, 
September, the plum cureulio. 

MISSISSIPPI—Exp. Sta. at Agricultural College, 
P. O., Bul. 18, September 25, feeding for milk and 
butter. 

NEW JERSEY—Exp. Sta. at New Brunswick, Bul. 
74, October 21, ground bones and miscellaneous 
samples. 

NEW YORK—Cornell Exp. Sta. at Utica, Bul. 21, 
October, tomatoes; Bul. 22, November, on the effect 
of a grain ration for cows at pasture. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Exp. Sta. at Raleigh, Bul. 71, 
May 15, codperative field tests during 1889, hillside 
ditches; Bul. 72, June 1, the work of the horticul- 








tural division, the value of pea-vine manuring for 
wheat; Bul. 72¢ (meteorological division Nos. 10 
and 11), September, meteorological summary for 
North Carolina, July and August, 1890. 

OHIO—Exp. Sta. at Columbus, Bul. 7, Vol. IIE, 
August, strawberries, raspberries; Bul. 8, Vol. I, 
September, plum curculio experiments; remedies 
for striped cucumber beetles, the rhubarb curculio, 
the clover-stem borer, potato blight experiments. 

OREGON—Exp. Sta. at Corvallis, Bul. 6, July, ex 
amination “f cattle foods, economic zoology; gen- 
eral infor. ution. 

_ PENNSYLVANIA—Exp. Sta. at State College P. O., 
Center Co., Bul. 12, July, simple methods of deter- 
mining milk fat. 

RHODE ISLAND—Exp. Sta. at Kingston, Bul. 6, 
March, milk fever in cows; Bul. 7, June, catalogue 
of fruits, meteorological summary, report of the 
apiarist. : 

TENNESSEE—Exp. Sta. at Knoxville, Spe. Bal. 
D, July 10, potash and paying crops. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Report of 
the Secretary for 1890, Division of Vegetable Path- 
ology, Journal of Micology, Vol. 6, No. 11, Division 
of Botany, contributions from the United States 
National Herbarium No. 3, Division of Entomology, 
Insect Life, Vol. 3, No. 3, Division of Statistics, Oc- 
tober and November crop reports. 

UTAH — Exp. Sti... at Logan, Bul. 2, 
plow trials. 

VERMONT—Exp. Sta. at Burlington, Bul. 21, Sep- 
tember, a new milk test, testing milk at cream- 
eries and cheese factories, notes for the laboratory. 


November, 





CLUBBING LIST. 


Read It and See How to Save Money. 


We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica. 
tlons of the country which we ean furnish in combination 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case 
our subscribers can save money by ordering other — 
ofus. The prices in the list do not apply to New York 
City subscribers, nor to those in foreign countries. The 
first col mn gives the cost when the two publications are 
taken separately; the second celumn, the reduced price 
at which we furnish the publications named when taken 
in combination with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
each for one year. 





Cost Our 

Separately. Price 

Harper’s Magazine, New York, $5.50 $4.25 
The Century, New York, 5.50 4.75 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.50 3.66 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.59 1.85 
Weekly Sun, New York, 2.50 1.85 
Weekly World, New York, 2.50 1.85 
Rural New Yorker, New York, 3.50 2.8 
New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 3.50 2% 
Farm-Poultry, Monthly, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.60 
Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y., 4.00 3.00 
Weekly Journal. Albany, N.Y., 2.50 2.00 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago, DL, 2.50 2.00 
Farm, Field and Stockman, Chicago, IIL, 2.50 2.60 
Weekly Inter Ocean. Chicago, Tl., 2.50 1.68 
Farmers’ Review, Chicago, Il., 2.75 2.00 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, IIL, 4.50 2.19 
Weekly Herald, Chicago, IIL, 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Globe Democrat, St. Louis, Mo., 2.50 2.00 
Weekly Republic, St. Louis, Mo., 2.50 2.00 
Farmer and Stockman, Pittsburg, Pa. 3.00 2.00 
Weekly ¢ hronicle, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.75 2.00 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio., 2.50 2.10 
Weekly Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis., 2.é 1.75 
Weekly American, Baltimore, Md., 250 2.00 
Weekly Capital, Topeka, Kans., 2.50 1.75 
Demucrat Gazette, Davenport, Ia., 2.75 1.75 
Weekly State Register, Springfield, ILL., 2.50 1.85 
Practical Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.50 1.75 
Peterson’s Mavazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 3.50 2.75 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.50 2.60 
Werkly Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.50 1.75 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C., 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Register, Des Moines, fa., 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.65 1.88 
Weekly Sentinel, Ind anapolis, Ind., 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Pantagraph, Bloomington, Ir 3.00 225 
Weekly Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.50 1.85 
Weekly Times, Kansas City, Mo., 2.50 1.75 
2.50 1.75 


Weekly Journal, Kansas City, Mo., 


We can furnish almost sny publication in the country in 
connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at @ 
reduced rate If, the publication you desire is not in the 
above list, write us, 1nclosing a 2-cent stamp, aud we will 
quote price by return mail. We will also quote price for 
a combinatio™ of two or more pay rs in connection with 
the AMERICAN AGRICUTI TURIST. 

For subscriptions taken by us for other publications, the 
order is forwarded to the publisher, when our responsi- 
bility ceases. After the receipt of the first number, any 
complaints relative tu it should be made to the publisher 
and not us, 

Casn must accompany the order in every case. 

Club-raisers cat take subscriptions as advertised in 
this list and eouut them toward a club premium the same 
as for subseribers for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
alone, or with any book premium. 

Address all orders to 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Snow PIoW, AN TEMOCH Ve... v..00c0ss0000ss 2 dliustrations. es 
A, i SUID BPMIUID  occicsccesccces - 00s ccsccsncss on8 
Stocl:, Poor, Keeping........ Seeeea rhe Ree hebeousers es SUee 
Stock, Physical Exhz. astion of. besbbachebeRbesekoeerashaerh 32 
Tea and Tea Farming i. Japan (Frank G. Carpenter).. 

. orcsecen dllustratioi: a 
Unity Among Farmers.. ..44 


Waste Products, Utilizing “I. Kk. Reev ©). See | 
Wool Growing, Profits in (F. W. Anderson).......... ere 
ES Ris hvbckbebknkoss bas aseesscaceeseson Editorta!. .34 











THRESHING- “MACHINES 
alsoStraw-preserving Rye-threshers, Clover- 
hullers, Ensi oe haga ath lal toc 
mills, Fanning mills, and Sawe- 
machines; all the best in Mig Illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of these machines, and pam- 
phict showing ** Why Ensilage Pays,’’ sent free. 

MINARD HARDER, Proprietor, Cobleskill, N. Y 














Help 

FarM JOURNAL 

Get One Million Subscribers, 
Thatis, take it. CREAM! ‘iend 


10c. for 3 mos. to Farm Journal, 
Phila., Pa. 
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8&7: Genesre Sr AUBURN: NY: 
AGENTS WANTED | 


To take orders for Enlarged Portraits. LA 
ROFITS forreliable men. Write tothe} in ue 
ortrait Co. of America. Address 
HE HUTCHINS PORTRAIT co., 
Auburn, New Yorke 





A _— Knitting Machine for Only $5.00. 


Patented April 1, 1890. 
PP will knit a pairof stockingy, 
















~ 8 complete with heel and toe. 
ail Te) Will knit mitts, scarfs, leg- 
gings, fancy work, and all] 


articles for the household. A 
little girl 12 years old can do 
all the knitting. Just the 
te machine every family has 
long wished for. Willsave 
ten times its cost. To in- 
troduce this machine and 
secure agents at once; if 
you will send me 82.00, 
postal note or currency, I 
will ship the machine by exnress C. 0. D. You can pay 
the balance $3.00 on receipt of machine. I will then ap- 
point you agent and allow you a large commission, 
= can clear $200.a month. Den’t miss this unparalelled offer, as 
ractical knitting machine has never before been sold at this low 
P cee Address J. E. GEARHART, Clearfield, Pa. 





A YEAR! LIundertake to briefly 
teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write,and who 
after instruction, will work industriously, 
how to earn Three Thousand Dollars a 


Year in their own localities, wherever they live.I will also furnish 
the situation oremployment,at which you can earn that amount. 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and quickly 
learned. i desire but one worker from each district or county. I 
have already taught and provided with employment a_far 

number, who are making over $3000 a year each. It's N. Ww 
and SOLAD. Full particulars FREE. Address at once, 
E. C, ALLEN, Box 420, Augusta, Maine, 





ESTABLISHED J-N. Ist, 1866, 
ip PATENT WATER PROOFED 






CHEAP ~ Applied by our new 
STRONG WATER PROOF; Patent mc thod 
with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTLiUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamen al 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. ((7 Catalogue and Samples Free. 


WH. FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.J. 





THREE FOOT HOLE 


DUG IN TWO MINUTES. 
Thecoming Digger. It will bore a hole 
where no other auger will work. It is 
the only Post Hole Digger that will 
empty the dirt itself by touching a 
spring. Getthe agency for yourcounty. 
Write quick. Address 
The Champion Shelf Mfz. Co.s 

Springfield, Ohio. 











New aty'e self-threading needles. Weak-sighte’ or a= 
Blind ca. thread thea. Finest silver spsing sieel. 
Sample p-wpers by mail, 1Me., ake ? for 60e. inony eaniy 
Wadeselngthem, CHAS. kK. MARSHALL, Lockport, N - 


CHANCE FOR ALL 


To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 
Tea. A TRIAL URDER of 3% 
ee Fine Tea sent by mail or 
receipt of $2.00. Be particular ané 
state what kind of Tea you wart 
Greatest inducement ever offereé 
to get orders for our celebratec 
Teas, Cotfees and Baking Powder 
For full partic ulars address 
HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 
PO. Box ¢ 280. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ARTHUR'S 1904 
HOME 40% 


MAGAZINE YEAR 


CHOICE, CLEAN LITERATURE: 
CH EAPEST OF ITS CLASS, & A 
COM PLETE HOME MONTHLY. 


STORIES, HOUSEKEEPING, FASHIONS, ETc. 
$1.50 aA YEAR. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, WITH CLUB RATES, 
AND OTHER INFORMATION; NEW STORY, ETC. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


PHILADELPHIA. PENNA. 


is 
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When writing to advertisers, be sure to mep- 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


| Verms of Subscription in the United 
States and British Provinces. 


| The Agriculturist is published monthly and is mati 
|} edin time to reach subscribers on or before the first ef 
} each month. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cente 
for six months, payable in advance. Clubs of five er 
more, $1.0V per year, or 50 cents for six months. 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 

Remittances.— Money for subscriptions can be sent Lg 
postal note, express or post-office money Order. register 
ed letter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted fer 
fractional parts of a dolar. 

Expiration of Subscription.—The date to whieb 
subscription is paid is indicated by the humber on tke 
printed label beariug the subscriber’s name which is at 
tached to the wrapper inclosing the magazine. If the 
number on your labelis 528 it ‘indicates that your sub 
scription is paid up to and expires with this January 
number, 529 with the February humber, and so on. The 
numvers of each issue will be found on the frontispiece 

Re newals.—Four weeks are required after the receipt 
of.a renewal ofsubscription before humber on label can be 
changed. If at the expiraiion of this time any error isne 
ticed subscribers will confer a favor by sending us notice 
The number indicating thetime to which a ds 
paid is the subscriber’s receipt for remittance. No other 

receipt is sent unless requested, 

Discontinuances.—Responsible subscribers will con 
tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued fer 
another year after your subscription has expired, yeu 
should then notify us by postal card to discontinue it. 

Change of Address.—When a change of address is de 
sired both the old and the new address should be given. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year aud with any number desired. 

Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit sut- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 











| 
| : * 
Rates to Foreign Countries. 


The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRIOTL 
TURIST in shillings and pence to subscribers in foreigs 
countries is as follows: 

dad, U.S. cur 


Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo. .10 3 $2.46 
11 


sulci nad aa tke wee aot ob Oe eae 3 2.7G 
POPP P OCT CTP Ee Tee 3 2.94 
RS accu saws eee eeS eee eee 3 2.46 
EPO PTET TCE PTULC TCO i 3 2.70 
New South Wales é 1.74 
OS ae Re crow ; ae 3 1.74 
Queensland... cs cccccsseceseccccces 3 1.74 
SS RP oe ES ee 3 1.74 
ET Se ETE TET ECT TTT eT re 3 1.74 





Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including New. 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, and all others not men 
tioned above, 7s 9d; United States currency, £1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or twe 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAR 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 

Advertising Rates. 

Ordinary Pages. ®1.00 per line (agate), each insertien 

Last Page, and Third © aver Page, $1.25 per line. 

Second Cover Page, #1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, $2.00 per 


line. 
No advertisement taken for less than &3.00 each inset 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


—o— 
Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





